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PREFACE 

The personality and works of Professor Rudolf 
Eucken are at the present day exercising such 
a deep influence the world over that a volume 
by one of his old pupils, which attempts to 
interpret his teaching, should prove of assist¬ 
ance. It is hoped that the essentials of 
Eucken’s teaching are presented in this book, 
in a form which is as simple as the subject- 
matter allows, and which will not necessi¬ 
tate the reader unlearning anything when he 
comes to the author’s most important works. 
The whole of the work is expository ; and an 
attempt has been made in the foot-notes to 
point out aspects similar to those of Eucken’s 
in English and German Philosophy. 

It is encouraging to find at the present day 
so much interest in religious idealism, and it is 
proved by Eucken beyond the possibility of 
doubt that without some form of such idealism 
nd individual or nation can realise its deepest 
potencies. But with the presence of such 
idealism as a conviction in the mind and life, 
hjstbfy teaches us that the seemingly impossible 
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8 EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY 

is partially realised, and that a new depth,of life 
is reached. All this does not mean that the 
individual is to slacken his interests or to lose 
his affection for the material aspects of life; 
but it does mean that the things which 
appertain to life have different values, and 
that it is of the utmost importance to judge 
them all from the highest conceivable stand¬ 
point—the standpoint of spiritual life. This 
IS Eucken s distinctive message to-day. The 
message shows that an actual evolution of 
spirit is taking place in the life of the in¬ 
dividual and of human society; and that this 
evolution can be guided by means of the 
concentration of the whole being upon the 
reality of the norms and standards which 
present themselves in the lives of individuals 
and of nations. No one particular science or 
philosophy is able to grant us this central 
standpoint for viewing the field of knowledge 
and the meaning of life. The answer to the 
complexity of the problem of existence is to 
be found in something which gathers up under 
a larger and more significant meaning the 
results of knowledge and life. This volume 
will attempt to elucidate this all-important 
point of view—a point of view which is so 
needful in our days of specialisation and 
of material interests. It may be, and Eucken 
and his followers believe it is, that the destiny 
of the nations of the world depends in the last 
resort upon a conception and conviction of 
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the reality of a life deeper than that of sense 
Or intellect, although both these may become 
tributaries (and not hindrances) to such a 
spiritual life. 

I have to thank Professor Eucken himself 
for allowing me access to material hitherto 
unpublished, and for encouraging me in the 
work. I am bold enough to be confident that 
could I say half of what our revered teacher 
has meant for me and for hundreds of others 
of his old pupils, this volume would be the 
means of helping many who are drifting from 
their old moorings to find an anchorage in a 
spiritual world, 

W. TUDOR JONES. 

Highbury, London, N., 

November 1, 1912 . 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF 

RUDOLF EUCKEN’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Rudolf Eucken was born at Aurich, East 
Frisia, on the 5th of January 1846. He lost 
his father when quite a child. His mother, 
the daughter of a Liberal clergyman, was 
a woman of deep religious experience and 
of rich intellectual gifts. When quite a boy 
he came at school under the influence of the 
theologian Reuter, a man of wonderful fasci¬ 
nation to young men. The questions of 
religion and the need of religious experience 
interested Eucken early, and these have never 

E ted from him during the long years which 
« since passed away. 

At an early age he entered the University 
of Gottingen and attended the philosophical 
classes of Hermann Lotze. Lotze interested 
hiip in philosophical problems, but did not 
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14 EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY 

satisfy the burning desire for religious^expeA- 
ence which was in the young tnan s soul. 
Lotze looked at religion and all else from^the 
intellectual point of view. His main business 
was to discover proofs for the things oi the 
spirit, and the value of his work in tbisJ 
direction cannot be overestimated. Hermann 
Lotze’s works are with us to-day; and he has 
probably made more important contributions 
to philosophy and religion from the scientific 
side than any other writer of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. But he seeifts to 
have been a man who was inclined to conceive 
of reality as something which had value only 
in so far as it was known, and left very largely 
out of account the inchoate stirrings and 
aspirations which are found at a deeper level 
within the human soul than the knowing level. 
Life is larger and deeper than logic, and is 
something, despite all our efforts, which resists 
being reduced to logical propositions. It is 
quite easy to understand how a young man 
of Eucken’s temperament and training should 
acquiesce in all the logical treatment of Lotze’s 
philosophy, and still find that more was, to 
be obtained from other sources which had 
quenched the thirst of the great men of the 
past. 

VYhen Eucken entered the University of 
Berlin he came into contact with a teacher who 
helped him immensely in the quest for religion, 
and in the interpretation of religion as the 
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ilsue of that quest. Adolf Trendelenburg was 
gfeal teacher as well as a noble idealist, 
and his influence upon young Eucken was 
very great. Indeed, it seems that Trendelen¬ 
burg’s influence was great on the life of every 
^ung'man who was fortunate enough to come 
into contact with him. The late Professor 
Paulsen, in his beautiful autobiography, Aus 
meinem Leben (1909), presents us with a 
vivid picture of Trendelenburg and his work. 
Under Jiim the pupils came into close touch 
not only with the meaning but also with the 
spirit of Plato and Aristotle. The pupils 
were^^acfe to see the ideal life in all its charm 
and glory. The great Professor had all his 
lifetime lived and meditated in this pure 
atmosphere, and possessed the gift of infusing 
something of his own enthusiasm into the 
minds and spirits of his hearers, Eucken has 
stated on several occasions his indebtedness to 
Trendelenburg. The young student entered 
the temple of philosophy through the gate¬ 
ways of philology and history. This was a 
great gain, for the barricading of these two 
gatewayis against philosophy has produced 
untold mischief in the past. At present men 
ar^ beginning to see this mistake, and we 
witnessing to-day the phenomenon of 
the indissoluble connection of language and 
history with philosophy. In fact, the new 
meanings given to language and history are 
meanings of things which happened in the 
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culture and civilisations of indi^iAitds anfl 
of nations, and such a material casts ligB%'Oi| 
the processes, meaning, and significance 
human mind and spirit. * - 

Eucken learnt this truth in Berlin at d yery; 
early age, and his life and teaching ever since 
have been a further development of it. This 
fact has to be borne in mind in order that 
we may understand the prominence he gives^ 
to religion, religious idealism, spiritual lifcj'^hji 
other similar concepts—concepts which are 
largely foreign to ordinary philosophy and 
which are only to be found in that mysterious, 
all-important borderland of philosophy and 
religion. 

After graduating as Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of Gottingen, we find him pre¬ 
paring himself as a High School teacher, in 
which position he remained for five years. 

In 1871 he was appointed Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy in the University of Basel. In 1874 he 
received a “call” to succeed the late Kuno Fischer 
as Professor of Philosophy in the renowned Uni¬ 
versity of Jena. It is here, in the “ little nest ” 
of Goethe and Schiller, that Eucken^ has re¬ 
mained in spite of “calls” to universities 
situated in larger towns and carrying witlr 
them larger salaries. It is fortunate for Jena 
that Eucken has thus decided. He, along with 
his late colleague Otto Liebmann, has kept up 
the philosophical tradition of Jena. In spite 
of modern developments and the presence of 
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nhw universRy buildings, Jena still remains an 
old^orld place. To read the tablets on the 
the old houses has a fascination, and 
b|;ia|^s boine the fact that in this small out-of- 
town large numbers of the most 
c^teiitive minds of Europe have studied and 
tati^t. The traditions of Goethe and Schiller 
isfill linger around the old buildings and in the 
historical consciousness of the people. Here 
Fichte taught his great idealism—an idealism 
which has meant so much in the evolution of 


the Germany of the nineteenth century; here 
Hegel was engaged on his great Phenomeno- 
logy of Spirit when Napoleon's army entered 
the town; here Schopenhauer sent his great 
dissertation and received his doctor’s degree 
in absentia ; here too, the Kantian philosophy 
found friends who started it on its ‘‘ grand 
triumphant march ”—a philosophy which raised 
new problems which have been with us ever 
since, and which gave a new method of ap¬ 
proaching philosophical questions ; here Schel- 
ling revived modern mysticism and attempted 
the construction of a great Weltanschauung, 
But only a small portion of the greatness of 
Jena can be touched on. Eucken has nobly 
upheld the great traditions of the place, not 
only as a philosophical thinker but also as a 
personality. 

What is the secret of Eucken’s influence? 


It is due greatly, it is true, to his writings and 
their original contents, for it is not possible for 
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a man to hide his inner^ being when writfes 
on the deepest questions concerning life and 
death. A great deal of Eucken’s personality 
may be discovered in his writings. Opening 
any page of his books, one sees something 
unique, passionate, and somehow always deeper 
than what may be confined within the limits of 
the understanding, and something which hAs to 
be lived in order to be understood. And to 
know the man is to realise this in a fuller 
measure than his writings can ever show. He 
has to be seen and heard before the real signi¬ 
ficance of his message becomes clear. 
personality attracts men and women of ail 
schools of thought, from all parts of the world, 
and they all feel that his message of a reality 
which is beyond knowledge—though knowledge 
forms an integral part of it—is a new revela¬ 
tion of the meaning of life and existence. Pro¬ 
fessor Windelband, in his Histoi'y of Philosophy 
and elsewhere, describes Eucken as the creator 
of a new Metaphysic—a metaphysic not of the 
Schools but of Life. This aspect will be dis¬ 
cussed at fuller length in later pages, so that it 
may be passed over for the present. 

Eucken believes in the reality and necessity 
of his message. He is aware that that message 
is contrary to the current terminology and 
meaning of the philosophy of our day. Some 
of his great constructive books were written as 
far back as 1888, and have remained, almost 
until our own day, in a large measure unnoticed. 
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The J^keit des Geisteslebens in Bewmstsein 
und Tat der Menschheit is a case in point. It 
is one of his greatest books, and its value was 
not seen until the last few years. But the 
philosophy of the present day in Germany is 
tending more and more in the direction of 
Eucken’s. Writers such as the late Class and 
DiUhey, Siebeck, Windelband, Munsterberg, 
Rickert, Volkelt, Troeltsch—naming but a 
small number of the idealistic thinkers of the 
present—are tending in the direction of the 
,new Metaphysic presented by Eucken in the 
>4>ODk already referred to as well as in the 
l^ampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt. 

The philosophy of Germany at the present 
day is making several attempts at a metaphysic 
6f the universe. Much critical and con¬ 
structive work has been done during the past 
Quarter of a century and is being done to-day. 
The attempts to construct systems of meta¬ 
physics may be witnessed on the sides of 
natural science and of philosophy. Haeckel, 
Ostwald, and Mach have each given the 
world a constructive system of thought. But 
these three systems have not, except in 
a secondary way, attempted a metaphysic 
of human life. HaeckeFs system is mainly 
poetico-mythical, chiefly on the lines of some 
of the pre-Socratic philosophers. Ostwald’s 
attempt is to show the unity of nature and 
life through his principle of Energetics; and 
Mach's may be described as an inverted kind 
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of Kantianism in regard to the problem of 
subject and object. 

None of these has attempted a reconstruc¬ 
tion of philosophy from the side of the content 
of consciousness; in fact, they all find their 
explanation of consciousness in connection 
with physical and organic phenomena observed 
on planes below those of the mental and ideal 
life of man. Such work is necessary; but if 
it comes forward as a complete explanation of 
man, it is, as Eucken points out again and 
again, a wretched caricature of life. To know 
the connection of consciousness with the or¬ 
ganic and inorganic world is not to know con¬ 
sciousness in anything more than its history. 
It may have been similar to, or even identical 
with, physical manifestations of life, but it is 
not so now. Eucken admits entirely this fact 
of the history of mind; but the meaning of 
mind is to be discovered not so much in its 
Whence as in its present potency and its 
Whither} A philosophy of science is bound 
to recognise this difference, or else all its con¬ 
structions can represent no more than a torso. 
Physical impressions enter into consciousness, 


^ It is not only in Germany, but also in England, that 
natural scientists forget this important fact. The Pre¬ 
sidential Address of Professor Schafer at the British 
Association (September 1912 ) is an instance of attempting 
to explain life in terms of its history and of its lovrest 
common denominator. And huge assumptions have to be 
made in order to explain as little as this. 
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and doy^tless in important ways condition it, 
but they are not physical once man becomes 
conscious of them. A union of subject and 
object has now taken place, and consequently 
a new beginning—a beginning which cannot 
be interpreted in terms of the things of sense— 
starts on its course. This is Eucken’s stand¬ 
point, and it is no other than the carrying 
farther of some of the important results Kant 
arrived at. 

This difference between the natural and 
the mental sciences has been emphasised, at 
various times, since the time of Plato. But 
the difference tended to become obliterated 
through the discoveries of natural science and 
M great influence during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The key of evolution 
had come at last into the hands of men, and 
it fitted so many closed doors; it provided an 
entrance to a new kind of world, and gave 
new methods for knowing that world. But, 
as already stated, evolution is capable of deal¬ 
ing with what is in the light of what was, and 
the Is and the Was are the physical character¬ 
istics of things. In all this, mind and morals, 
as they are in their own intrinsic nature operat¬ 
ing in the world, are left out of account. A 
striking example of this is found in the late 
Professor Huxley’s Romanes Lecture— Evolu¬ 
tion and Ethics. In this remarkable lecture 
it is shown that the cosmic order does not 
answer all our questions, and is indifferent 
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and even antagonistic to our ethical needs 
and ideals. Huxley’s conclusion may be justly 
designated as a failure of science to interpret 
the greatest things of life. Before culture, 
civilisation, and morality become possible, a 
new point of departure has to take place within 
human consciousness, and the attempt to move 
in an ethical direction is as much hindered as 
helped by the natural course of the physical uni¬ 
verse. This lecture of Huxley’s runs parallel 
in many ways with Eucken’s differentiation of 
Nature and Spirit, and Huxley’s “ ethical life ” 
has practically the same meaning as Eucken’s 
“ spiritual life ” on its lower levels. 

Numerous instances are to be found in the 
present-day philosophy of Germany of the 
need of a Metaphysic of Life, and of the 
impossibility of constructing such from the 
standpoint of the results of the natural sciences 
either singly or combined. 

Professor Rickert’s investigations are having 
important effects in this respect. In his works 
he has made abundantly clear the difference 
between the methods and results of the sciences 
of Nature and the sciences of Mind. And 
even amongst the mental sciences themselves, 
all-important aspects of different subject- 
matters present themselves, and render them¬ 
selves as of different values. 

Professor Miinsterberg has worked on a 
similar path, and has insisted once more on 
the nature of reality as this expresses itself in 
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a meaiyng which is over-individual. Professor 
Windelband's writings {cf. Prdludien, Die 
Philosophic im XX, Jahrhundert, etc.) have 
^phasised very clearly the need of the presence 
and acknowledgment of norms in life, and of 
the meaning of life realising itself in the fulfil¬ 
ment of these norms.^ 

When we turn to the great neo-Kantian 
movement, we find alongside of discussions 
concerning psychological questions important 
ethical aspects presenting themselves. The 
works of the late Professor Otto Liebmann 
of Jena {cf, the last part of his Analysis der 
Wirklichkeit) and of the late Professor Dilthey 
and Dr. G. Simmel point in the same direc¬ 
tion. Professors Husserl, Lipps, and Vaihinger, 
as their most recent important books show, 
work on lines which insist on bringing life as it 
is and as it ought to be into their systems. The 
same may be said of Professor Wundt’s works 
in so far as they present a constructive system. 

But the ground was fallow twenty-five years 
ago when some of Eucken’s important works 
made their appearance. Even as late as 1896 
he complains of this in the preface of his 
Kavipf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt: “1 
am aware that the explanations offered in this 


* A fuller treatment of this subject will be found in my 
forthcoming volume. Pathways to Religion. It is incorrect 
to state with Professor Sorley {Recent Tendoicies in 
Ethics, p. 30) that “ her [Germany’s] philosophy betrays the 
dominance of material interests.” 
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volume will prove themselves to be direct 
antagonism to the mental currents which pre¬ 
vail to-day.” ^ He states that his standpoint is 
different from that of the conventional and 
official idealism then in vogue. By this he 
means, on the one hand, the “ absolute ideal¬ 
ism” which constructed systems entirely un¬ 
connected with science or experience—systems 
whose Absolute had no direct relationship with 
man, or which made no appeal to anything of 
a similar nature to itself in the deeper ex¬ 
perience of the soul; and, on the other hand, 
the degeneration of the neo-Kantian move¬ 
ment to a mere description of the relations 
of bodily and mental processes. 

Probably enough has been said to show that 
the idealistic systems of Germany are tending 
more and more in the direction of a philosophy 
which attempts to take into account not only 
the results of the physical sciences and psycho¬ 
logy, but also those of the norms of history and 
of the over-individual contents of consciousness. 

It has been stated by several critics in 
England, Germany, and America, that Eucken 
has ignored the results of physical science and 
psychology. This was partially true in the 
past, when his main object was to present his 

^ An important article on this book appeared in Mind 
during 1896, and, as far as I can trace, this seems to be the 
first serious attention which was given to Eucken’s writings 
in England. A translation of the volume will appear 
shortly by Messrs Williams & Norgate. 
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oVn i^etaphysic of life. The problems of 
Science and psychology had to take a secondary 
place, but it is incorrect to state that these 

E ’oblems were ignored. It is remarkable how 
ucken has kept himself abreast of these 
results which are outside his own province.' 
But he has been all along conscious of the 
limitations of these results of natural science 
and psychology. The results fail to connote 
the pnenomena of consciousness and its mean¬ 
ing. While Eucken has accepted these results, 
I bave not seen any evidence that any of his 
conceptions concerning the main core of his 
teaching—the spiritual life—are disproved by 
any of them. He shows us, as will be elucidated 
later, that as sensations point in the direction 
of percepts, and percepts in the direction of 
concepts, so concepts point in the direction of 
something which is beyond themselves. And 
as the meaning of reality reveals itself the 
more we pass along the mysterious transition 
from sensation to concept, so a further meaning 
of reality is revealed when concepts search 
for a depth beyond themselves. This is the 
clue to Eucken’s teaching in regard to spiritual 
life. It is a further development of the nature 
of man—a development beyond the empirical 
and the mental. And the object of the follow¬ 
ing chapters will be to show this from various 
points of view. 

^ Cf. Main Currents of Modem Thoughty translated by 
Dr M. Booth (191^). 



CHAPTER II 

RELIGION AND EVOLUTION 

Eucken accepts gladly the theory of descent 
in Darwinism, but insists that the theory of 
selection must be clearly distinguished from it. 
He agrees with Edward von Hartmann that 
the doctrine of selection is inadequate to 
explain the phenomena of life. But, as he 
points out, there is much which is true and 
helpful in the theory of selection even in 
regard to human life. “ In all quarters there 
is a widespread inclination to go back to the 
simplest possible beginnings, which exhibit 
man closely related to the animal world, to 
trace back the upward movement not to an 
inner impulse, but to a gradual forward thrust 
produced by outward necessities, and to under¬ 
stand it as a mere adaptation to environment 
and the conditions of life. It seems to be a 
mere question of natural existence, of victory 
in the struggle against rivals.”^ But he is not 
satisfied that such an explanation covers the 

1 Main Currents of Modem Thought^ p. 259. 
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pheno^iena of consciousness. If there were no 
more than this at work in the higher forms of 
life, the things of value—the things which have 
meant so much in the upward development of 
humanity—would be reduced to mere adjuncts 
of physical existence. If mental and moral 
values mean no more than this, they are simply 
annihilated. But the values of life are some¬ 
thing quite other than any physical manifestion; 
and however much they are conditioned by 
physical changes it is inconceivable that what 
is purely physical should be the sole cause 
of them. Man would never have risen so far 
above Nature, and become able to be conscious 
of his own personality and of the meaning of 
the world, had there not been present from the 
very beginning some spiritual potency which 
could receive the impressions of the external 
world and bind them together into some kind 
of connected Whole. This connected Whole 
may be no more in the beginning than a 
potency without any content, and its roots 
may be discerned in the world below man; 
but without such a potency, different in its 
nature from physical things, the whole meaning 
of the evolution of mind and spirit is utterly 
unintelligible. But what can this potency 
mean but something which includes within 
itself the germ of that which later comes out 
in the form of the values which have been 
gained in the life of the individual and of the 
rape? 
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In order to understand Eucken’s 
tions concerning Spirit, Whole, Totality, ana 
other similar terms, this fact has to be borne 
in mind. The capacity for more is present in 
man's nature. It may remain dormant in a 
large measure, but it is not entirely so, as 
witnessed by the fact that men have scaled 
heights far above Nature and the ordinary life 
of the day. And humanity, on the whole, has 
climbed to a height to give some degree of 
meaning to the life of the day—a meaning 
superior to physical impressions, and which is 
able to see somewhat behind, around, and 
beyond itself. Wherever this happens, it 
comes about through the presence and activity 
of the life of the spirit within man. The 
spiritual life is, then, a possession of man, but 
it is a possession only in so far as it is used. 
It is subject to helps and hindrances from the 
world; it is not freed from its own content; 
it can never say, “ So far and no further accord¬ 
ing to the bond and the duty ”; it has to 
undergo a toilsome struggle before it can ever 
become the possessor of the new kind of world 
to which it has a right. 

In all this we notice something in the new 
world of consciousness similar to what happens 
within the physical world. In the world of 
nature no animate (and probably no inanimate) 
thing has received a donum which it may pre¬ 
serve as its own without effort. Everything 
that has value has to be preserved through 
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A ggies necessitated by the changing condi- 
s Sf the impinging environment as well 
as struggles between contrary characteristics 
within the nature of the thing itself. Other¬ 
wise nothing could maintain its identity and 
individuality at all. There must be some core 
in everything which exists as an individual 
thing. This individuality is seen more clearly 
as the scale of existence is mounted. In the 
organic world each thing lives in a more or 
less degree its own life, however much that 
life is conditioned and even hindered by the 
environment. What is it, then, that keeps 
the thing together? It is some point of 
union of elements otherwise scattered. When 
we come to man we see this more clearly than 
in the world below him. This core is a kind 
of Whole made up of isolated impressions 
mingling with a potency different in nature 
from themselves, and transmuting them to 
its own nature in the forms of self-Con- 
sciousness, meanings, values. This potency— 
this Whole—although present from the very 
beginning as the condition of becoming con¬ 
scious of anything, yet remains in constant 
change. Impressions pour in through the 
senses, enter the Whole that is already 
present; they drop their content into that 
Whole by means of the senses, and the 
ihiracle of transmutation, entirely mysterious, 
takes place. 

This point is not new. It is a fact well 
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known in the history of psychology, an*d 
played a very prominent part in the psyOology 
of Kant. But Eucken has deepened the 
conception in such a way as to be able to rid 
himself of the postulates of Kant concerning 
God, Freedom, and Immortality. The germs 
of these, according to the meaning of Eucken, 
are within the spiritual life itself, and not 
transcendent in the form presented by Kant or 
external as presented by Hegel. There is, 
then, within consciousness a process in many 
respects analogous to the natural process. 
And as the meaning of the physical universe 
has become clearer through the conception of 
evolution, so the meaning of consciousness, 
originating in a higher world than Nature, will 
become clearer if viewed in a similar manner. 
Let us then turn to one of the most important 
aspects of Eucken’s work. Evolution and 
Religion. 

Eucken’s deepest, and consequently the 
most difficult, account of the meaning of 
religion is to be found in his Truth of Religion 
and his Kaynpf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt. It is important to deal with the 
concept of the spiritual life at this stage of 
our inquiry, for it is the pivot around which 
the whole of Eucken s philosophy turns. 

The essence of religion is conceived by him 
as the possession by man of an eternal e:t- 
istence in the midst of time; of the presence 
of an over-world in the midst of this world 
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man to the revelation of a Divine 

Will. • 

This is Eucken’s main thesis, and connected 
with this thesis is the fact that religion can 
come to birth in the soul of man only through 
a conquest of the ordinary, natural world which 
surrounds him. The world which surrounds him 
hinders more than it helps the birth of religion 
in the soul. The aim of religion is therefore 
not the perfecting of man in a natural sense, 
but the bringing about of a union of human 
nature and the Divine. Religion must there¬ 
fore include a “ world-denial and a world- 
renewal.” There is not enough for mans 
deeper nature either in the physical world or 
in the ordinary life of the hour. The natural 
world knows of no complete self-subsistence, 
for everything is connected with its environ¬ 
ment, and it is in this connection with its 
environment that life below man largely ob¬ 
tains its existence. But in man we discover 
a transition stage from the sensuous to the 
non-sensuous, and it is in the latter that the 
meaning of the former can be obtained. The 
history of civilisation and culture is a history of 
this all-important fact. The meaning of man 
is, therefore, not to be found in his relationship 
to the physical world, but in his own conscious¬ 
ness. Although we may not be aware of it, 
consciousness is the power which, in the long 
apd slow progress of the ages, has overcome 
the sensuous and made it subservient to the 
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meaning and value which its own content 6t 
experience has presented. The necessity and 
proof of religion are not then discovered in any¬ 
thing in the external world, but in the realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that we are meant to be citizens 
of a world higher in its nature, the birthright 
of which is to be found within our own nature. 
The conquest of nature and the growth of 
culture are proofs to man of his superiority to 
the world of sense impressions. This denial 
of the sufficiency of the world of sense in the 
evolution of the human soul, on the one hand, 
and the affirmation of the potentiality of a 
higher world of spirit on the other hand, 
constitute the nucleus of the Christian religion. 
Its superiority consists in giving their rights to 
both worlds, and also in showing that they do 
not possess the same value. This essential 
nature of Christianity will be demonstrated 
later. 

We must return, then, to consciousness 
itself and see what may be discovered within 
it concerning the meaning of religion. The 
great thinkers of the ages have all been agreed 
as to the impossibility of finding sufficient 
proofs and meanings of religion either from 
Nature or from some supernatural source 
flowing in a miraculous manner towards our 
earth. The growth and interpretation of 
natural science in modern times have rendered 
it impossible to find proofs of religion in any 
external mode. Yet the problems of man’s 
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Whence and Whither raise themselves with 
energy and even tragedy in our own day. 
These, as Eucken points out, are “problems 
concerning our Whence and Whither, our 
dependence upon strange powers, the painful 
antitheses within our own soul, the stubborn 
barriers to our spiritual potencies, the flaws in 
love and righteousness, in Nature and in human 
nature; in a word, the apparent total loss of 
what we dare not renounce—our best and 
most real treasures.”^ The loss takes place 
because we have been looking outward instead 
of inward for support, and prop after prop has 
given way. This is the situation to-day, and 
it has been brought about by no evil power, 
but by the gradual dawning of the meaning 
of things. Still, it is not the whole meaning 
of things, for, as Eucken points out: “ But we 
are now experiencing what mankind has so 
often experienced, viz. that at the very point 
where the negation reaches its climax and the 
danger reaches the very brink of a precipice, 
the conviction dawns with axiomatic certainty 
that there lives and stirs within us something 
which no obstacle or enmity can ever destroy, 
and which signifies against all opposition a 
kernel of our nature that can never get lost.”^ 
The religio-philosophical problem is, then, a 
return to the Whole of Life, It is here that 
Any satisfactory answer can be found if found 

^ The Truth of Religion, p. 61 . 

2 Ibid,, p. 62. 
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at all. It is necessary to investigate the final 
grounds as well as the most complete structure 
of Ijife; it is further necessary to discover 
whether the movement of Life necessarily leads 
to religion. As Eucken invariably presents 
the truth of religion, the meaning and signi¬ 
ficance of religion are to be found through 
self-consciousness. This meaning of conscious¬ 
ness is twofold in nature. On the one hand, 
it is something that may be known, and, on the 
other hand, it is something that is active 
through its own inherent energy. Here we find 
a difference between what we may know we are 
and what we are. Our knowledge of what we 
are, the conditions of what we are, the history of 
what we are—all these are a help for us to be 
what we are capable of becoming. But all these 
are not the very movement of the becoming 
itself. That movement is the resultant of the 
spiritual potency after experiences in the form 
of cognition have marked out the path for 
conation. This conation is an inheritance; it 
is present in the form of dissatisfaction with the 
present situation ; it moves in the direction of 
a goal which is marked out by intellect. Now, 
however much this conation may be analysed, 
it resists being decomposed into a number of 
elements which make it up, for any such 
number, except in the very manner they are 
united, could not produce the situation. In 
other words, whatever the history of this 
conation may be, it is now a unity or whole. 
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donditioned as it is by the surrounding world 
and by its own history, in so far as it is this, 
it is determined ; but it is still in so far as 
lit is capable of becoming a new point of 
departure for life and of proceeding on its way 
in a world of spirit. Unless man’s nature 
contained within itself some unity or whole of 
the kind already referred to, it would mean 
no more than a receptacle of momentary im¬ 
pressions which would vanish as soon as their 
physical effects had passed away. But man is 
in reality more than all this. In the form of 
memory and experience he is able to hold 
together in a core of his being the meaning of 
these impressions after they have filtered into 
his consciousness. That is what we find, in 
however obscure a way, as the very beginning 
of every human life. This unity or whole, as 
"already stated, may be no more than a potency 
in the beginning of life, but it gains in content 
and depth as it passes from impression to im¬ 
pression, and from experience to experience. 
And all further impressions and experiences 
have to be referred to this nucleus of the 
nature in order that they may be used and 
may prove themselves helpful. It is in this 
nucleus of the nature that everything obtains 
its meaning and value. 

The Whole consequently grows, and gradually 
man becomes conscious of his personality as 
over against the environing world and even 
his own body. This consciousness of inward- 
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ness is of slow growth, because the natural 
tendency of life is to give a primary place to 
the world from which we have emerged—the 
world of physical existence, and also because 
much of that physical world reigns powerfully 
within our nature. But when reflection turns 
into itself, it becomes aware that the inward¬ 
ness constitutes the kernel of a reality higher 
in its nature than anything either in the 
physical world or in the physical life which the 
man has to lead. 

Two modes of reality now present them¬ 
selves to the life, neither of which allows itself 
to be conceived of as an illusion. On the one 
hand, we And the physical world and our own 
physical nature. We discover that we cannot 
jump out of these without destroying all we 
possess; we have to come to some kind of 
understanding with the physical world and our ^ 
own physical existence. Yet, on the other 
hand, the consciousness of a kernel of our 
being, non-sensuous and spiritual in its nature, 
has for ever broken our satisfaction with the 
physical world and our own physical existence. 
There are only two alternatives on which we 
can act. Either we are to conceive of our 
spiritual personality as something secondary 
and subsidiary to the natural world, or we are 
to insist on its independence, and acknowledge 
it as the beginning of a new mode of existence. 
If the former alternative is chosen, the person¬ 
ality can never pass to a state of self-subsistence, 
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but will conceive of reality aS something which 
is mainly physical. The consequence is that 
the personality will suffer seriously in its 
evolution, for such an evolution is brought 
about through the recognition and willing 
acknowledgment of the breaking forth of 
a new kind of reality within the spiritual 
nucleus of life. If the latter alternative is 
chosen, this nucleus of life is now seen as 
something quite other than a quality entirely 
dependent upon the physical or than a mere 
flowering of the physical; it is seen as a 
reality higher in its nature than the physical 
or even than the ordinary life of the individual. 

Such a situation is forced on man when 
once he reflects upon the inward meaning of 
the content of his consciousness. It is true 
that such questions may be thrust into the 
background, and consequently inhibited from 
presenting us with their full value and signifi¬ 
cance. And it is this which happens only 
too often in daily life. Th^ constant need of 
attention to external things, the absorption of 
the mind in conventionality and custom as 
these present themselves in the form of a 
ready-made inheritance—all these occupy so 
much of the attention as to prevent man from 
knowing and experiencing what his own life 
is or what it is capable of becoming. Man 
has penetrated into the secrets of Nature as 
well as into the past of human society through 
close and constant attention to external things. 
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He has been able to gather fragments tqgether, 
piece them into each other, and through this 
frame laws concerning them. It is thus that 
the external world and society have come. to 
mean more to a human being than to an 
animal. The animal is probably almost 
entirely the creature of its instincts and of 
the percepts which present themselves to it 
from moment to moment, and which largely 
disappear. But man rises above this situation. 
The external world and everything that has 
ever happened on its face are not merely 
objects external to himself, which contain all 
their qualities in themselves. Somebody has 
to experience all this, and that somebody that 
experiences all this is mental in his nature, 
however much this nature has been conditioned 
by physical things in the past or present. 

Eucken emphasises this fundamental fact in 
all his books. Wherever a being is capable of 
ejcperiencing impressions and of giving mean¬ 
ings to these, we are bound to conclude that 
the power which does this is something quite 
other than physical in its nature. It may be 
that such a power has never been known 
except in connection with what is physical; 
it may be that various chemical changes give 
the truer and clearer explanation of its origin, 
as far as its origin can be known at all; it 
may be that there was nothing of the mental 
visible in the early stages of its development; 
but all this is very different from stating that 
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no potentiality for mental evolution was there. 
And if is this potentiality which is the issue at 
stake. We have no warrant for stating that 
it does not exist because it does not lend 
itself to be verified by the senses. Where 
does mind manifest itself to the senses ? It is 
something which does not exist in space as a 
horse or a tree. It may be that consciousness 
has emanated from simple chemical beginnings 
and combinations, but it is not a simple or a 
chemical thing now. We divide worlds into 
inorganic and organic. The main principle of 
division is necessitated on account of the fact 
that some characteristics are present in the 
former which are absent in the latter. It is 
precisely the same between Body and Mind, 
with one difference. Body and Mind are 
indissolubly connected, but one cannot be 
reduced into the other. However much the 
connection on one side may influence the 
other side, the difference between a meaning 
and a tiling remains. And it is this funda¬ 
mental difference which makes it absolutely 
necessary to acknowledge a world of conscious¬ 
ness in contradistinction to a world of matter 
and its behaviour, whether such matter is to 
be found in the human body with its mechani¬ 
cal and chemical changes and transformations 
or in the physical universe outside our body. 

It is only when the mind becomes aware 
of its own existence—an existence not to be 
established as being in Space (or entirely in 
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Time) but as a reality subsisting in itself and 
in will-relations—that the efforts and fruitions 
of the spirit of man become intelligible at all. 
But such an awareness has become a permanent 
possession in a greater or less degree within 
the life of man. Whenever he becomes con¬ 
scious of the fact that in his own soul a new 
phenomenon has made its appearance, he 
begins, after the willing acknowledgment of 
the reality of such a phenomenon, to exercise 
its potency over against the external world 
and over against much that is present in his 
own psychical life. A Higher and a Lower 
present themselves to him. The two alterna¬ 
tives force themselves, and there is no third: 
either this deeper kernel of his life must mean 
the possibility and, in a measure, the presence 
of a new kind of reality; or, on the other hand, 
it means no more than a mere epiphenomenon 
and blossoming of the merely natural life. If 
the latter view is adopted, the spiritual 
nucleus of man’s nature obtains but slight 
attention except on the side of its connection 
with the surrounding organic world, and con¬ 
sequently what this nucleus is in itself as an 
experience recedes into the background, and 
descriptions and explanations in scientific or 
philosophical form step into the foreground. 
But a contradiction is imbedded in t&s very 
account. Some kind of experience of life, 
apart from, and higher in its nature than, the 
connection of the spiritual nucleus with its 
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physical history, persists in the life. The man 
of sciehce is generally a good and worthy man. 
He believes in the moral life, and he does not 
throw the values of the centuries overboard. 
Such belief and valuation are not made up 
of the content of the explanation of life from 
its physical side, but are an unconscious 
acknowledgment of the presence of truths 
and values as experiences and as now subsisting 
in themselves^ however much they are caused 
by physical things. 

If, on the other hand, an acknowledgment 
of the reality of this spiritual life is made, new 
questions immediately arise. And the most 
fundamental of these questions have always 
been those farther removed from any sensuous 
or physical domain. They are questions con¬ 
cerning the value and meaning of life. It is 
a deep conviction of the reality of the deeper 
kernel of our being that alone constitutes the 
entrance to a new kind of woi'ld. But to 
acknowledge the presence of such a new world 
does not signify the possession of it simultane¬ 
ously with the acknowledgment. The new 
world is discovered, but it is not yet possessed. 
There are terrible obstacles in the way ; there 
are enemies without and within to be conquered. 
It is of little use entering into this struggle 
without an acknowledgment—born of an in¬ 
ward necessity—of the spiritual nucleus of our 
nature, tlnless man has accustomed himself 
to hold fast to this “ subtle thing termed spirit ” 
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he will soon be swamped in the region of 
the natural life once more; and whfin this 
happens the spiritual nucleus loses the con¬ 
sciousness of its own real subsistence as some¬ 
thing higher in its nature than physical things 
or than the body and the ordinary life of the 
day. If the enterprise is to issue in anything 
that is great and good—into a spiritual world 
with an ever-growing content here and now— 
an insistence upon the reality of this deeper life 
coupled with the highest end which presents 
itself to the life must be made. Something is 
now seen in the distance as the meaning and 
value of life—something which our deeper 
nature longs for, and which has created a cleft 
within the soul between the ordinary things of 
sense and time and that which “ never was on 


sea or land.” It is something of this nature 
which Eucken discovers as the germ of all the 
spiritual ideas of religion as well as of the 
essence of religion itself. The Godhead, 
Eternity, Immortality, are concepts which 
arise within the soul through a consciousness 
of the inadequacy of all natural things and of 


even mental descriptions and explanations to 
answer and to satisfy the potency and longing 
of human nature. 


Most of the great thinkers of the ages have 
insisted on the necessity of the recognition and 
acknowledgment of this deeper life which is 
in dire need of a content. If man is not to 


be swamped by the external and become the 
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mere i^ort of the “ wind and wave ” of the 
environment, he has to enter somehow into 
the very centre of his being and become con¬ 
vinced that the dictates which proceed from 
that centre are the most- fundamental things 
in life. This has always formed the kernel 
of religion, however often men, failing to 
reach that kernel, have lived on the husks. 
But even this very sham notifies some small 
attempt in the right direction. In modern 
times—in the various forms of Idealism and 
Pragmatism—such a need of getting at the 
core of being and of being convinced that the 
effort is worth while, has been emphasised again 
and again. “ Launch yourselves with as strong 
and decided an initiative as possible. Accumu¬ 
late all the possible circumstances which shall 
re-enforce the right motives; put yourself 
assiduously in conditions that encourage the 
new way; make engagements incompatible 
with the old ; take a public pledge, if the case 
allows; in short, envelop your resolution with 
every aid you know. This will give your new 
beginning such a momentum that the tempta¬ 
tion to break down will not occur as soon as 
it otherwise might; and every day during 
which a breakdown is postponed adds to the 
chances of its not occurring at all.”^ 

“The Stoic and Butler also said, ‘Follow 
God.’ Ip each case you must realise that, 
whatever you do, you take your life in your 

^ W. James’s Text-Book of Psychologyt p- 145. 
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hands; you enter on a grand enterprise, a 
search for the Holy Grail, which will bring you 
to strange lands and perilous seas. For you 
cannot say, interpreting, ‘Thus far and no 
further, merely according to the bond and the 
duty.’ In following God, you follow by what 
has been, what is ruled and accomplished, but 
you follow after what is not yet. ‘ It may be 
that the gulfs will wash us down ’; it may be 
that the gods of the past will rain upon us 
brimstone and horrible tempest. But he that 
is with us is more than all that are against us. 
Whoever keeps his ear ever open to duty, 
always forward, never attained, is not far from 
the kingdom. The gods may be against him, 
the demi-gods may depart; but he, as said 
Plotinus, ‘ if alone, is with the Alone.’ ” ^ 

It is impossible for us, as Eucken constantly 
insists, to stop short of this. Who can pre¬ 
scribe limits to the capability of consciousness 
when it is focussed, in the form of a conviction, 
on the deepest problems which press them¬ 
selves upon it? There is only one objection 
that the empiricist can bring forward, and that 
is that all such ideals can never be proved to 
exist as things exist in space. But, as already 
hinted, is existence in space the only form of 
existence ? Is it not necessary for something 
which is not in space to make us aware of what 
is in space ? “ If not as men of science, yet as 

^ William Wallace*s Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Theology and Ethics^ p. ^10. 
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men, aj human beings, we have to put things 
together, to form some total estimate of the 
drift of development, of the unity of nature.’*^ 

If the deepest core of consciousness is 
acknowledged and the vague ideals and ends 
which present themselves are attended to, 
something new happeiis in the life. Life now 
starts on the great enterprise referred to by 
William Wallace. It finds its highest reality 
in an experience born within itself and differ¬ 
entiated for ever from the natural and even the 
intellectual life. To such a conclusion man is 
forced; and if the situation is evaded, some¬ 
thing within his soul never comes to birth. It 
is seen at once that in order to know the 
content of this new world, it is necessary for 
a long series of struggles to take place. And 
to this point we now turn. 

The deeper consciousness has relegated the 
natural world to a secondary place, and has 
further shown man that the main object of life 
includes not only finding a footing against the 
dangers of natural things, but to plant oneself 
within a spiritual world of meanings and values. 
This cannot be done without an independent 
and decisive act of the souL A meaning of life 
has now revealed itself beyond that of the 
“small self.” This meaning can be reached 
only through this decisive act of the soul. 
This meaning is over-individual in its nature; 

^ Edward Caird’s Introduction to William Wallace’s 
Gifford Lectures, pp. xxx, xxxi. 
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it is a truth, goodness, or beauty, whigh pre¬ 
sents itself as an idea and ideal formed by the 
experiences of many individuals, at diflPerent 
epochs and in different circumstances. Thus 
the individual, in order to realise his own life, 
must work with material presented in the 
community. Such material has been found 
helpful in the life of the community. It 
consists of collective results made up of large 
numbers of single factors. These have been 
tied together in the form of various syntheses. 
Such various syntheses comprise a larger 
meaning than what ordinarily happens from 
moment to moment in connection with the 
relation of the individual to the external world 
or, indeed, within the individuals own ordinarjr 
life. Many of the isolated, fragmentary experi¬ 
ences of the individual have to give way when 
tested in the light of any larger synthesis. If 
this were not so, no commercial, social, civilised 
life would be possible at all. The more real 
life is now perceived to be that of the larger 
meaning and value. The individual, solitary 
experiences may be legitimate, for they often 
express wants and needs of the individual 
which have a certain right to obtain satis¬ 
faction. But the extent and limits of these 
rights have to be measured by some norm or 
standard other than themselves, or else each 
individual will proceed on his own course 
regardless of the rights of others. It is the 
presence of various syntheses which express the 
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collective life of the whole—of each and every 
individual—that makes civilisation possible. 
Thus, in the very process of civilisation itself, 
^ Eucken points out, there is present a factor 
which is termed Spiritual, and which is not 
to be mistaken for a mere flow of cause and 
effect, or for one mere event following another. 
Eucken emphasises this all-important element 
of the over-individual qualities present in 
human history. There is here much which 
resembles Hegel’s Absolute. But there is a 
great difference between the two in the sense 
that Eucken shows the constant need of 
spiritual activism on the part of individuals 
in order to realise and keep alive the norms 
and standards which have carried our world so 
far ; and there is also the need of contributing 
something to the values of these through the 
creation of new qualities within the souls of 
the individuals themselves. 

But the problems of civilisation and morality 
are not the only, or the highest, problems which 
present themselves. But even such problems 
have partially been the means of drawing man 
outside himself, and of enabling him to see that 
his self can only be realised in connection with 
the common good and demands of the com¬ 
munity. He now feels the necessity of living 
up to that standard. This is an important step 
in the direction of the moral and religious life. 
It reveals the presence of a spiritual nucleus of 
our being obtaining a content beyond the needs 
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of the moment; it shows life as realising jtself in 
wide connections; and the individual becomes 
the possessor of a certain degree of spiritual 
inwardness in the process. Even as far as this 
level we find the deeper life—the spiritual life— 
insisting on the validity of its mental and moral 
conclusions over against the objects of sense. 
Without this insistence no knowledge would 
progress and be valid. The macrocosm is 
mirrored and coloured in a mental and moral 
microcosm. A replica of the external world has 
a reality in consciousness, and this reality is not 
a mere photograph of the external, but it is 
the external as it appears to the meaning it has 
obtained in consciousness. The meaning of 
the world is thus something beyond the world 
itself; it is more than appears at any one 
moment. If the world were less than this, if the 
percept could not somehow become a concept, 
all progress would come to a standstill, and we 
should be no more than creatures of sensations 
and percepts which vanished as soon as they 
appeared. But these do not vanish; they 
persist in various ways, as after-images, con¬ 
cepts, memory. Thus, in the very act of 
knowing anything at all, something greater 
than the physical object known is present. 
And Eucken would insist, therefore, that the 
mental and spiritual are present from the very 
beginning and bring to a mental focus the 
impressions of the senses. In the interpreta¬ 
tion of Eucken's philosophy several writers 
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have missed the author’s meaning here. They 
have, through the ambiguity of the term 
“ spiritual ” in English, conceived of “ spiritual 
life” as something entirely different from the 
mental life. It is different, but only in the same 
way as the bud is different from the blossom ; it 
means at the religious level a greater unfolding 
of a life which has been present at every stage 
in the history of civilisation and culture. 

But, as already noticed, the mental life is 
passed when we enter the life of a community. 
The norms and standards, already referred to, 
make their appearance and persist in demand¬ 
ing obedience to themselves even at the ex¬ 
pense of much within consciousness that points 
in another direction. 

But even such a stage as this does not give 
Satisfaction to man. Much effort and sacrifice 
are needed to live up to the life of the com¬ 
munity. And such effort and sacrifice are 
often the best means of calling into activity a 
still deeper, reserved energy of the soul. The 
s^oul now recognises a value beyond the values 
of culture and civilisation. The Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful appear as the sole 
realities by the side of which everything that 
preceded, if taken as complete in itself, appears 
as a great shadow or illusion. Here we are 
reftiinded of Eucken s affinity with Plato’s 
Doctrine of Ideas, as well as of his attachment 
to the revival of Platonism by Plotinus. Values 
for life, subsisting in themselves, become objects 
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of meditation, of “ browsing,’* and of th^deepest 
activity of the soul. Life is now viewed as 
consisting in a great and constant quest after 
these reKgious ideals. It sees its meaning 
beyond and above the range of mentality or 
even morality, though it is well that it should 
pass as often as possible through the gate 
of the former, and is bound to pass always 
through the gate of the latter. A break takes 
place with the “natural self”; the mental life 
of concepts, though necessary, is now seen as 
insufficient; and life is now viewed as having 
a “ pearl of great price ” before its gaze. 
Here the sth'b und wcrde of Paul and Goethe 
becomes necessary. The real education of man 
now begins. His life becomes guided and 
governed by norms whose limits cannot be 
discovered, and which have never been realised 
in their wholeness on the face of our earth. 
What can these mean? They cannot be 
delusions or illusions, for they answer too 
deep a need of the soul to be reduced to that 
levd. If we blot them out of our existence, 
we sink back to a mere natural or mechanical 
stage. When the soul concentrates its deepest 
attention on these norms or ideals they fascinate 
it, they draw hidden energies into activity, 
they give inklings of immortality. Is it not 
far more conceivable that such a vision of 
meaning, of beauty, and of enchantment is 
a new kind of reality—cosmic in its nature 
and eternal in its duration? Man has to 
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come tg a decision concerning this. There is 
no half-way house here possible without the 
deepest potencies of human nature suffering 
and failing to transform themselves from bud 
to blossom and fruit. 

At a later stage in our inquiry this question 
will recur in connection with the conception of 
the Godhead. But here it may be observed 
that to decide on the affirmative side that 
somehow such norms and ideals which mean 
so much are cosmic realities, is simply to state 
no more than that an evolutionary process is 
taking place towards a new kind of world as 
well as a new kind of existence. No outsider 
is competent to pronounce judgment on the 
validity of the proofs possessed within this 
spiritual realm. The qualifications here are 
beyond the range of knowledge, although 
knowledge does not cease to act within such 
a realm. The experiences here cannot be 
measured or weighed; and that a certain ob¬ 
scurity is present in them is only what may be 
expected, considering that the spiritual nature 
is farther removed from the region of nature 
with its physical existence than when it deals 
with problems on the intellectual level. But 
such spiritual proofs are found in the fact that 
these realities present themselves only at the 
height of spiritual development, and in the fact 
that they produce an inversion of the nature 
of man, and change the centre of gravity of 
his life to a more inward recess of his being 
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than is open on the natural or int^ectual 
side. 

Thus, once more, the soul is driven forward 
by its own necessities to a religious reality. 
What can it do but grant cosmic origin and 
validity to such ideals ? If these ideals are not 
tliis, then, as Eucken points out, they are the 
most tragic illusions conceivable. 

When they are acknowledged as cosmic 
realities, man is in the midst of a religion of 
a universal kind. But the acknowledgment of 
these as cosmic realities is something more than 
a concept. The men who have come to this 
conclusion required something more than logical 
arguments in order to establish this truth. The 
conclusions were based upon a S 2 )ecific (char- 
actcrislic) religious experience of their own. 
And such a religious experience was larger and 
more real than anything that could be estab¬ 
lished in the form of concepts concerning it. 
As we shall notice in a later chapter, it is 
somewhat on this account that Eucken differ¬ 
entiates between nniversal and specific (char¬ 
acteristic) religion. 

It becomes evident that such contents of the 
new spiritual world cannot be utilised by man 
without effort. These realities have to pass 
from the region of ideas to the region of actual 
experiences. In other words, they must be¬ 
come man’s own religion. Man has now 
become convinced of the reality of a universal 
spiritual life as constituting, in a measure^ the 
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foundation of the evolution of the soul, and as 
the goal towards which he must for ever move. 
Eucken is unwilling to speculate as to the origin 
or the goal of this. The centre of gravity of 
life must be laid in what may be known and 
experienced between these two poles. There is 
a certainty which is intermediate between man 
and the Godhead. It is when this certainty is 
realised as an actual portion of the soul that 
man becomes competent to carry farther— 
backward and forward—the implications of 
this certainty. And implications of a new 
kind of Weltanschauung result from the spirit¬ 
ual experiences of the Lebensanschauung of the 
spiritual life. On this matter we shall touch 
at a later stage in the inquiry. 

At present let us confine our attention to the 
intermediate reality which presents itself in a 
form that is over-individual. It is only when 
we pass out of the psychology of the subject 
—a matter that deals with the history of mental 
processes—that we are able to view the mean¬ 
ing of the realities which are over-individual. 
As already pointed out, these realities are not 
the creations of man’s fancy or imagination 
after reason has been switched off. They are 
non-sensuous realities which have moulded and 
shaped the lives of individuals and nations in 
varied degrees. These ideals are not to remain 
merely objects of knowledge; they are to be¬ 
come portions of the inmost experiences of the 
soul. This they cannot become without the 
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calling out of the deepest energy of the individ¬ 
ual. His fragmentary spiritual life—small as 
it is—still calls for 'more of its own nature, and 
this more has been seen in the distance as some¬ 
thing of infinite value.^ A mountain, as it 
were, has to be climbed; dark ravines have to 
be gone through ; and rivers have to be swum 
across. The whole vision means no less than 
an entrance into a new kind of worlds the scal¬ 
ing to a new kind of existence, and a conquest 
which will make the pilgrim a participator in 
that which is Divine. A struggle has to take 
place, because so much that belongs to the life, 
on the level where it now stands, belongs to a 
world below it. Impulses and passions, the nar¬ 
row outlook, the timidity and hollowness of the 
“small self”—all these, which have previously 
remained at the centre of life, have to be thrust 
to the periphery of existence. So that an en¬ 
trance into the highest spiritual world is not 
merely something to know, but far rather some¬ 
thing to do and to be. This is the meaning of 
Eucken’s activism. It is not the busying of 
ourselves over Aides; there is no need of en¬ 
couragement in that direction. It is rather 
the inward glance on the nature of the over¬ 
individual ideals; it is a deep and constant 
concentration upon their value and significance, 
in order that the soul may plant itself on the 
shores of the over-world. It is in granting a 

' On this conception of the spiritual as More, cf, 
Bosanquet’s Psychology of the Moral Self. 
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higher mode of existence to these ideals, and 
in preserving them as the possession of the soul, 
that man finds the ever greater meaning of 
that spiritual life which was present within him 
from the very beginning of his enterprise. The 
pyocess of forcing an entrance into this over¬ 
world has to be repeated time after time. 
There are no enemies in front, but the man is 
surrounded by them from around and behind 
him. The indifference, in a large measure of 
the natural process, the rigid instincts of mere 
self-preservation, the temptation to smugness 
and ease, the cold conclusions of the under¬ 
standing when satisfied with explanations from 
the physical world, the hardness of the heart— 
these and many other enemies fight for supre¬ 
macy, and the soul is often torn in the struggle. 
The struggle continues for a great length of 
time; but the history of the world testifies to 
an innumerable host of individuals who scaled 
and fell, who started again and again, until at 
last their conceptions of the Highest Good 
became a permanent experience and possession 
of their deepest being. 

And when the spiritual life creates an entrance 
into thjs over-world something happens which 
makes a fundamental difference in the life. 
The life may again and again sink back to its 
old level, but what has happened will never 
allow it to remain satisfied on that level. 
‘‘We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake” (Browning). Life now be- 
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comes alternately a quest and a fruition} The 
individual has to gather his whole energies 
together because something great is at stake. 
This is nothing less than the possession of a 
new kind of reality. The struggle has yielded 
a conquest for the time being. He tastes and 
“eats his pot of honey on the grave” of 
enemies within and without. This fruition 
means no less than a taste of “ eternal life in 
the midst of time ” (Harnack), and the relegat¬ 
ing of the whole world of phenomena to a 
subsidiary place. 

This is the kernel of Eucken’s Truth of 
Religion, The book deals with the most 
subtle psychological problems of the soul, and 
reaches the conclusion of an entrance by man 
into a divine world. All this is far removed 
from the ordinary traditional conception either 
of God or of religion. Perhaps the majority 
of mankind is not as yet ready for such a pre¬ 
sentation of religion. But I think it may be 
safely said that it is through some such mode 
of conceiving religion as this that the “ great 
and good ones ” of the world found an entrance 
into a divine world and grasped the conception 
of the evolution of the soul as a process which 
begins where organic evolution ends. 

^ Cf. Wicksteed’s The Religion of Time and the Religion 
of Eternity, in Carpenter and Wicksteed’s Studies in Theology. 



CHAPTER III 

RELIGION AND NATURAL SCIENCE 

In the previous chapter we have noticed how 
man is able to reach an over-world which will 
grant him a new kind of reality over against 
the whole remaining domain of existence. 
But the evidence hitherto brought forth has 
been that of the* nature of man himself. We 
have in this chapter to inquire whether there 
is a warrant for such a conclusion within the 
realm of natural science. Does science give 
any hint of the presence of spiritual life any¬ 
where in the universe ? Eucken answers 
distinctly in the affirmative.^ 

The conclusions of natural science have, 
in modern times, come into direct conflict 
with religion. Traditional religion has grown 
up on a view of the universe which has been 

^ Eucken’s best account of this subject is found in Parts 
I., II., and V. of his Truth of Helicon and in Beiirdge zur 
fVeUerentrvickelung der ReligioUf pp. 240-281. This latter 
is a volume of ten essays by well-known German religious 
teachers. 
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utterly discarded by modern knowledge. 
Religious leaders have often had to be dragged 
to see the truth of this statement, and, as 
Eucken points out, many are still far from 
realising the seriousness of the cleft between 
knowledge and religion. The theology of the 
Middle Ages has not yet disappeared, although 
fortunately there are some signs of a gi-eat 
reconstruction going on in our midst. Fortun¬ 
ately, this naive view of the universe is a 
theology and not a religion; but doubtless 
even the religion of the soul suffers when its 
knowing aspect is perpetually contradicted by 
scientific knowledge. There is such a close 
connection between “ head ” and “ heart ”— 
even closer than between body and mind— 
that the use of discarded theories of the universe" 
and of life cannot but prove injurious to the 
deepest source of life. 

The mental conceptions of religion have, 
in the course of the ages, undergone many 
transformations, and there is no reason why 
another transformation should gradually not 
come about in the present. In Hebrew and 
Greek times we discover a polytheism, after a 
long course of development, emerging into heno- 
theism, and finally, here and there, into mono¬ 
theism. The old conceptions of gods and spirits 
present in trees and wells, mountains and air, are 
overcome. They are not so much destroyed as 
supplanted by higher conceptions. In pre- 
Socratic philosophy we find the gods and 
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spirits jrelegated to a secondary place, and 
Nfiiture* is conceived as a system of inner 
energies and strivings. In these conceptions 
Man is drawn closer to Nature, and the con¬ 
nection of his life is shown to be closely inter¬ 
woven with the life of Nature. But the 
empirical aspect of this teaching was pushed 
into the background through the teachings of 
Socrates and Plato. The “myth” regained 
some of its pristine power in a new kind of 
way; and “God transcendent of the world 
and immanent in the world ” came prominently 
forward as a doctrine of the universe and of 
life. This is the kernel of the Christian 
theology, constructed through the blending 
of Hebrew and Greek philosophies. Such a 
conception rem&ined very largely the philo¬ 
sophy as well as the theology of the Christian 
Church until the seventeenth centuiy. During 
this long interval hardly any progress was made 
in the investigation of Nature, so that such a 
theology proved rather a help than a hindrance 
to the religion of those who understood it. 
But such a theology has been destroyed, how¬ 
ever unwilling many people are to acknowledge 
the fact. But until this fact is acknowledged, 
there is very little hope, in Eucken’s opinion, of 
the Christian religion gaining many adherents 
from the side of those who understand the 
modern meaning and significance of natural 
science. The physical universe has become a 
problem; and the old solution was a matter 
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of speculation based upon scarcejy any 
observation and experiment. Eucken marks 
the stages which have brought about a yevolu- 
tion in our conceptions of the universe as 
consisting of the change brought about in the 
science of astronomy through Copernicus in the 
sixteenth century, the founding of exact science 
through Galileo in the seventeenth century, and 
the theory of evolution propounded by Darwin 
and his followers in the nineteenth century. 
The whole tendency has been to describe and 
explain Nature in terms of mechanism, and to 
extend such mechanism into the life of man. 
Proof after proof has poured upon us, and 
has been the means, on the whole, of establish¬ 
ing a kingdom of mechanism within the realm 
of Nature and of human nature. Theology 
and speculative philosophy went on their 
courses unheedful of these developments of 
physical science, until in our day both have 
had to reconsider the tenableness of their 
position, and to see that Nature and its 
physical manifestations have to enter as all- 
important factors into their reconstructions. 
Miracle is now relegated to a secondary plae6^ 
in theology, and it has disappeared altogether 
from science; a Supreme Being transcendent 
of, and immanent in, the world is not known 
to science, however far it reaches into the secrets 
of Nature. Doubtless the loss to religion has 
been here incalculable; for although the natural 
scientist was able to destroy the old building, 
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he was unable to construct a new one. And 
Eucken shows that the natural scientist will 
.remain unable to accomplish this, because the 
material with which he deals is physical in its 
nature and constitutes no more than a part— 
a secondary part—of what is found in the 
world. 

The old mode of conceiving the universe, 
when driven from its citadel by the new con¬ 
ceptions of physics and astronomy, turned for 
refuge to the mystery of Life itself. Here it 
supposed itself to be safe. But the develop¬ 
ment of modern chemistry and biology shows 
how dangerous it is to base a theological and 
religious superstructure on the unfilled clefts 
of natural science. The lesson here during 
the past hundred years ought to be a grave 
warning against its repetition in the future. 
These clefts have been filled more and more 
by the investigations and results of modern 
chemistry and biology, so that the theologian 
is constantly kept in a state of panic, and has 
4^0 shift his camp and run away when the tide 
pf knowledge sweeps in with its newly dis- 
‘Cdvered results. The whole situation seems 
serious, but it is not so disastrous as it appears 
!at first sight. Doubtless the gains of science 
have been numerous, and have shaken and 
practically ruined the old theological and 
metaphysical foundations; but a halt has now 
been called on science itself, and its limitations 
havp become perceptible even to its own 
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leaders. It is not quite so certain ^at the 
problem of organic life can be settled in terms 
of chemical combinations and mechanism. 
Many scientists^ are agreed on this point, 
although they repudiate the claims of neo- 
vitalists such as Driesch and Reinke.^ No 
judgment can be pronounced on this subject 
at the present day, and probably the problem 
will take a long time before any important 
results will accrue. And even these results 
will not solve the problem of organic life, for 
the manifestations of life, the higher we mount 
the scale of being, are not things visible to the 
senses but express themselves in the forms of 
meanings and will-relations. 

The limits of natural science become clearly 
perceptible when we enter into the complex 
problem of the relation of subject and object, 

^ The President of the British Association ( 1912 ) states 
in his address that it is not within his province to touch 
the question concerning the nature of the soul. I take the 
report of his address from Nature, 5th September. Dr 
Haldane goes much further in the direction of Vitalism 
(discussion at British Association on the subject). 

^ Cf. Dricsch : Philosophy of the Organism ; Vitalismus als 
Geschkhte und Lehre; his article in Lehensarischauung (a 
collection of essays by twenty German thinkers, 1911); 
Reinke’s Philosophie der Botanik ; M'Dougall’s Body and 
Mind ; Thomson’s Heredity, Evolution, and Introduction to 
Science (the two latter in the Home University Library). 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution deals with the subject, but 
the value of this book is greater in other directions. 
T. H. Morgan’s Regeneration is a weighty contribution 
to the subject. 
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or of i^ind and body. The final tribunal in 
regard to the great questions of life and religion 
is not natural science. This is not a matter 
.of a mere wish that it should be so on the part 
of religious teachers who ignore the findings 
of science, but is a conviction of the scientists 
themselves. 

Natural science has been so busy with the 
investigation of the physical world that it has 
had time to remember but little besides objects 
in the external world. And yet what are 
objects in the external world without a sub¬ 
ject to know them ? ^ And what are the 
hypotheses which science frames in order to 
explain phenomena but syntheses of factors 
framed in consciousness ? ^ What are laws of 
Nature but mental constructions framed con¬ 
cerning similar ways of behaviour on the part 
of a large number of objects ? What are the 
fundamental conceptions which serve as the 
very groundwork of the whole of science but 
concepts which are explanations of phenomena 
and not themselves phenomena ? ^ 

Wherever we look, we find that our view 

^ A revival of the study of Kant’s first Critique would be 
of great value to our natural scientists. Green, in his 
Prolegomena to Ethics, has interpreted this aspect in a 
manner that ought not to be forgotten. Cf. further 
Edward Caird’s Evolution of Religion, vol. i. 

^ Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i., is a reply to 
this important question. 

* Cf Miinsterberg’s Psychology and Education, and his 
Eternj^ Values', also Royce’s The World and the Individual. 
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of Nature is in the first place a result,as well 
as a conviction of the content of conscious¬ 
ness ; that we do not perceive things and their 
qualities in a form of immediacy, but only 
after they have entered into consciousness are 
we able to know what external objects really 
are. The constructions of science in the form 
of hypotheses and laws are a proof that the 
reality of the physical world and its meaning 
are known only in so far as they are known 
by mind, and in so far as the universal (which 
is a mental content) explains the particular 
(which may or may not be an object in the 
external world). 

Eucken emphasises this truth in several of 
his books, and whenever the truth is borne 
in mind the scientist becomes aware of the 
existence of a reality beyond that of the 
objects of sense. And even when the 
scientist is unaware of the mental qualities 
which operate in perceiving external objects 
and of the generalisations formed as the result 
of the impressions left by the objects in the 
mind, he uses these all the same. Professor 
Haeckel (one of Professor Eucken’s colleagues 
in Jena) starts out in The Riddle of the 
Universe with the strong hope of reducing 
the whole universe (including God) into a 
state of material substance, and ends with a 
kind of peroration on the virtues of the 
new goddesses, the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful. 
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But an increasing number of scientists to¬ 
day are aware of the limits of science. They 
know that the mental models which they have 
to frame in order to interpret phenomena are 
not material things, and exist nowhere except 
in a world of mind and meaning. Eucken’s 
conclusion then is that what knows and 
interprets is a mental quality. He would 
rather call it the life of the spirit of man, or 
the spiritual life. A non-sensuous power has 
to operate in order that the physical world 
may be known at all; that power has, further, 
in a manner unknown, to gather the frag¬ 
mentary impressions of the senses, turn them 
into that which is mental, combine them into 
what is termed meaning. 

We are led back to the point made so 
clear by Descartes—to his insistence on the 
presence of a thinking subject as the start¬ 
ing-point for the knowledge of all existence. 
This truth was elucidated later by Kant in 
a manner which the world can probably never 
get rid of. Therefore, if so much happens in 
the mind in connection with the knowledge 
and interpretation of the world, our view of 
the world after this happens in the mind is 
^ entirely different from the view which exists 
before it happens. Thought stands over 
against the sensuous object, transforms the 
object into a logical construction of meaning. 
When one becomes aware of this, not only 
do the objects themselves become most pro- 
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blematic in their relation to consciousness, 
but the very tools with which the ‘scientist 
works — e,g, space and time — become so 
puzzling that only by a return to a metaphysic 
do they become partially explainable. And 
thus we are landed in a region of idealism in 
the very midst of the work of natural science. 
Naturalism has arisen only because the sub¬ 
ject was forgotten in the enchantment of the 
object. The attention has been turned so long 
on the object that the nature and the results of 
the attention itself are quite left out of account. 
We can all believe in what naturalism has to 
say concerning organic and inorganic objects ; 
but it has not said enough when it leaves the 
power that knows the meaning of what it says 
out of account. 

The conclusion Eucken arrives at is, then, 
that we must ascribe reality to the quality that 
knows and interprets as well as to the thing 
that is known. He ascribes reality to the 
physical world, but this is not the whole of 
reality. This cannot be so, simply because 
we could not know that the physical world 
was real had it not been that there was 
implanted in us a mental organisation to know 
all this. The other reality is that of conscious¬ 
ness and the meanings it formulates. Thus 
natural science itself announces the presence 
of more than sensuous nature. This more 
which knows the external world is the more 
which has constructed civilisation, culture, and 
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religion. This more has formed an indepen¬ 
dent inner life over against the natural world. 
Had it not been for this power of the more to 
construct its inner world, Life would have been 
no more than the life of sensuous nature— 
shifting from point to point, and entirely at 
the mercy of a physical environment. But 
the progress of mankind shows everywhere the 
growth of a life higher in nature than that of 
physical or animal existence. Some kind of 
total-life has been formed in which the in¬ 
dividual can participate; and in the participa¬ 
tion of which he can be carried far beyond 
physical things and beyond his own individual 
interests. Mankind has striven after truth, 
and has discovered something that is beyond 
the opinions of individuals, that does not serve 
his own petty interests, but overcomes them 
and reaches out after truths which are valid 
and good for all. 

What is all this that has happened ? What 
has brought it about ? What is the individual 
potency that knows the world and passes 
beyond it? What are the ideals and norms 
which revealed themselves in the co-operative 
movements of humanity, and only revealed 
themselves when humanity was at its highest 
attainable level ? Enough has been said to show 
that it is more than Nature, that characteristics 
are found within it entirely unknown in Nature. 
We are bound to take this more into account, 
for it has constructed all the gains of mankind. 
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What can, it be, in the individual efforts of the 
soul and in the ideal constructions of science 
and the higher ethical and religious construc¬ 
tions of life, but a reality higher than sense 
and outside the categories of space and time ? 
What better name can be given to it than a 
Spiritual Life in contradistinction to the life of 
Nature ? 

When this life of the mind and spirit of 
man is acknowledged, it is seen to be the 
beginning of a new order of existence. There 
appears within it a new kind of reality. It is 
the standpoint from which natural science 
itself has arisen. Such an acknowledgment 
of life as a new kind of reality alters in an 
essential manner the whole view of the world. 
Nature now signifies not the whole of things, 
but only a step beyond which the cosmic 
process progresses. Two worlds, instead of 
one world, now appear—one growing out of 
the other, but keeping a connection still with 
the other. Nature consequently gains a deeper 
significance of meaning when we recognise 
that it gives birth to mind and spirit— 
characteristics which merge into consciousness, 
values, and ideals. Nature is not discarded in 
our new view, but it takes a secondary place. 
The primary place must be given to the 
spiritual life—the life which is active as an 
organisation in knowing and being and doing. 
And when this truth is realised, this life of 
mental and spiritual activity becomes the 
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centre from which the new reality will obtain 
an ever greater content. The deepest aspect 
of reality is then discovered, not without but 
within. This reality is now conceived as 
something which belongs to a new kind of 
world, and this new world stands above the 
physical world. Man, when he conceives of 
things in this manner, will be able to bear the 
indifference of the physical course of existence 
towards the spiritual potencies of his being. 
The natural process may seem to harass and 
even destroy him; it matters not, for he has 
been led to a conviction of the possession of 
qualities which have not come into activity 
and power in any world beloxv him, and which 
have laws of their own and goals spiritual in 
their nature. But all this will not come about 
as a shower of rain descends. The spiritual 
life has to insist on its superiority to the 
natural process, and to construct, with the 
deepest energy of its being, ever richer moral 
and spiritual contents for itself; for it is these 
contents which constitute the growth of the 
meaning and value of the new world, as well 
as of its indestructible reality beyond the 
process of Nature. 
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RELIGION AND HISTORY 

The subject of history has obtained a most 
prominent position in the whole of Eucken’s 
philosophy. All his books deal with the 
subject, and in a manner resembling one 
another, whatever the particular subject dealt 
with may be. But the most exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of history presented in his volumes is to 
to be found in the chapter on history in 
Systematische Fhilosophie (“ Kultur der Gegen- 
wart,” Teil L, Abteilung VI.), and in the latter 
half of The Truth of Religion. In the 
former volume Eucken deals with history in 
its relation to civilisation and culture, and in 
the latter the place of history in the religions 
of the world is strikingly expressed. 

We have already noticed in the previous 
chapter how he set out to discover the 
presence of a mental or spiritual** life in the 
very act of knowing the physical world and in 
the constructions which form both the basis and 
the apex of physical science. It was shown 
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here th^t a life higher than the physical was 
present in order to be able to read the meaning 
of the world. Such a life became a standpoint 
to view Nature, and is the possession, more 
or less, of each individual. But although the 
possession of individuals and above Nature, 
the consciousness that knows Nature is still 
carried beyond its own individual life. The 
meaning of the physical world appears in 
consciousness, through the syntheses it forms, 
as objective, although it is not an object of 
sense but of thought; and, further, this very 
objectivity subsists in the form of generalisa¬ 
tions and meanings which create standards 
for each individual in his relations with the 
physical world. Eucken then concludes that 
there is a trans-subjective aspect present in the 
conclusions of physical science itself.^ And it 
is on this fact that he bases the presence of a 
mental or spiritual life in the very act of 
knowing at all. But it is evident that the 
whole of man's potencies and relations are not 
confined to the knowing of Nature and 
framing interpretations concerning it. There 
are other provinces to which man is related— 
other objects besides physical ones to which 
his attention is called to frame interpretations 
concerning them also. History is one of these 
provinces.- The subject-matter here is entirely 

' This trans-subjective aspect has been worked out in an 
original way by Volkelt in his Quellen der menschUcken 
Gemsahek. 

A 
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different from the subject-matter of cphysical 
science. In the latter the objects are physical; 
in the former the objects are not things, but 
will-relations} We are in history dealing 
with the effects of heredity and physical 
environment upon all organic life — man 
in9luded. But it has been already shown that 
man, though rooted in the natural world and 
dependent upon it, is still the possessor of a 
world which is above the physical. Man’s 
roots in Nature have been unearthed in a large 
measure ; and his dependence on the world 
from which he has emerged is greater than 
was suspected, and probably it will be dis¬ 
covered in the future that he is still more 
dependent on what is below him. But how¬ 
ever deep his connection with Nature may 
prove itself to be, he will still remain an 
unsolved problem if he is coolly stripped of 
all the qualities he has gained since he emerged 
from the bosom of Nature. 

We are consequently led to the higher 
aspects of history where the centre of gravity 
of the matter lies in the relations of wills. 

By will-relations is meant the impact of in¬ 
dividuals upon one another from the side of 
meaning. It is through the expressions of the 
meaning of our concepts that we are able to 
construct an intelligible world. The indi- 

* The works of Munsterberg and Rickert deal with 
great clearness on this difference of subject-matter in 
science and history. 
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vidual’s deeper reality does not consist in the 
percept we obtain of him, but in the mental 
attitude he has expressed towards a mental 
attitude of ours. The clothing of meaning is 
certainly physical; there is our friend’s physical 
body in front of us, and his speech is audible in 
a physical sense to physical ears. But neither 
body nor speech is absolutely necessary for the 
expression of meaning to another. We have 
neither seen nor heard many of the individuals 
who have exercised great influence over our 
lives. Words have answered the purpose. 
By this is not meant that we have not lost 
something of great value in having to depend 
on print alone. Something of every individual 
reveals itself in his body and speech which is 
missed when we have to depend on paper and 
ink as mediums of meaning. But meaning 
is something other than its medium; it is a 
mental or spiritual content. This content has 
to be classified and interpreted. The interpreta¬ 
tion forms here again, as on the level of natural 
science, syntheses and generalisations larger 
than any one individual. These are the 
resultants of mind with mind and will with 
will. When human beings come into contact 
with each other, there originates a state of 
things in which something is thought and done. 
What is thought and done deals with situa¬ 
tions outside the situation of each individual. 
The interpretation of these situations is, there¬ 
fore^ an objective reality which becomes a 
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norm for each individual. Mankind has thus 
created a reality which is beyond that of the 
content of each individuars experience as an 
individual. 

We thus see that there are presented in such 
norms two aspects of a very different nature* 
On the one hand, we discover the contribution 
of each individual, and witness events dealing 
with situations M^hich succeed one another with 
greater or less rapidity. This aspect is in 
constant flux. It constitutes the capability of 
meeting the needs of the moment. All this 
works well so long as the needs of the moment 
involve no great complexities. But immedi¬ 
ately the situation becomes complex there is 
a turn to something besides this mere flow of 
things.^ To what ? It is a turn to something 
whose nucleus of meaning and value has 
persisted in the midst of all the flow. This 
is no other than one or other of the highest of 
the ideal constructions which formed the basis 
of the life of the community. The community 
had been unconsciously garnering something 
over-individual and over-historical for its future 
use. Thus, in history itself there is the 
presence of a reality higher than the individual, 
and higher than the ordinary meaning of the 

»> 

^ The main weakness of Bergson's philosophy seems to 
be in not recognising this problem. Bosanquet, in his 
Principle of Individuality and Value, has very clearly 
recognised and interpreted it upon similar lines to 
Eucken. 
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hour. fThis becomes the standard by which 
everything has to be measured. Of course, 
this norm does not remain static in regard to 
its own content. But its growth of content 
depends upon the contributions made to it by 
individuals in their will-relations. Something 
over-individual issues out of all these relations, 
and this enters into the still higher over¬ 
individual norms which are the heritage of 
society. Eucken consequently shows that 
history itself is dependent upon something 
which works within it—interpreting its events, 
and absorbing into itself something that is of 
value. What other can this be but a spiritual 
life higher not only than physical things but 
even than the will-relations which accrue from 
moment to moment? It has already been 
noticed that on these lower levels the spiritual 
life is ever present—present as a potency and 
experience^ when viewed from the standpoint 
of the individual’s creativeness, and present 
as norms and values when viewed as an object 
of thought brought forth through general con¬ 
clusions founded on situations beyond any 
single situation of the individual. Thus, we 
get in Eucken’s teaching the over-historical 
as the power which operates within the events 
of history. It is what philosophy has termed 
the Ideal, and what religion has termed the 
revelation of God. It is not correct, then, to 
say that we are dependent upon the content 
of the moment apart from the presence of the 
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content of the past in that moment m order 
to grasp reality. The Past does not mean a 
mere series of events which occurred some 
hundreds or thousands of years ago, and before 
which we bend and towards which we try to 
turn back the world, for that would mean 
what Eucken terms “ mere historism.” The 
Past has rolled its meaning down to the 
Present: the Past mingled with the content 
of the Present is at each point of its course 
something other than it was before.^ But in 
any case this aspect of the Past as presented 
by Eucken shows that human life requires a 
great span of time which has already run in 
order to create its ideals and to be raised from 
the triviality of the mere moment. Goethe 
perceived the importance of the same truth :— 

“ Wer nielit von drei tausend Jahren sich weiss 
Rechenschaft zu geben, 

Bleib’ iin Dunkeln unerfahren, mag von Tag 
Zu Tage leben ! ” 

At certain epochs in the history of the world 
great events have happened. Often such 
epochs are followed by epochs of inertia. 
Men bask in the sunlight of the glory that 
was revealed to humanity; they receive help 
and strength from what had been. But the 
greater the interval between the occurrence 

1 In this respect Eucken and Bergson seem to agree, 
although it is difficult to reconcile this aspect of Bergson’s 
with his statements concerning the grasping of reality in 
the perceptions of the moment. o 
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of that greatness and the contemplation of it, 
the mofb difficult does it become to grasp and 
to possess something of the true meaning, 
value, and significance of such greatness. The 
greatness, as the interval grows, becomes some¬ 
thing to be known, something which is believed 
to fall upon us in an external, miraculous 
manner; and finally it often becomes an object 
of wordy dispute and strife. Certain periods 
in the history of the Christian Church give 
abundant evidence of the truth of this state¬ 
ment. Eucken points out in his Problem of 
Human Life how barren in creative power, 
for instance, was the fourth century. Why ? 
An interval of nearly three centuries had 

E assed away since the Master and his followers 
ad proclaimed truths and experiences which 
were the burning convictions of their deepest 
being. Gradually, and often unconsciously, 
men glided down an inclined plane, until at 
last the spiritual nucleus of Christianity had 
largely disappeared and little more than the 
husks remained. At the close of such intervals 
religion becomes a number of conflicting in¬ 
tellectual theories, and the worst passions are 
called to its support. Dogmatism and intoler¬ 
ance prevail, and a blight comes over the 
choicest potencies of the soul. All this 
happens because certain great events and ex¬ 
periences of the past are conceived of as 
marking a terminus in the history of the moral 
and spiritual evolution of the world. The 
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soul is not stirred to its depth to preserve such 
experiences and, if possible, enhancfe them. 
Thus the world leaves such a rich spiritual 
content largely behind itself; and when this 
happens, it becomes a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to recover it. And even when it is 
recovered, something of infinite value has been 
for ever lost. The present moment of the 
soul has to live on itself; and such a life 
remains alien to depths of reality which have 
been plumbed by the great personalities of 
history in the past. It is a want of convic¬ 
tion in truth and reality that makes us seek 
finality in the past. It may be that the 
highest personalities of our day are not able to 
scale such spiritual heights as were scaled by the 
Christians of the primitive Church ; but unless 
they believe that the same power is present in 
their souls they will never have courage eVen 
to make the attempt. It is a vision of the 
nature of the reality which was climbed by the 
personalities of the past, coupled with the 
consciousness of the same spiritual power in 
the present, that will enable Christianity to 
be lived on such a “ grand scale ” in the present 
and the future. The spiritual experiences of 
the past have become over-individual and over- 
historical norms for our lives; but such norms 
are no more than ideas until the will enters into 
a relation with them. When this happens, the 
individual does not only observe a goal in the 
distance but also starts to move towards such 
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a goal with the whole spiritual energy of his 
nature.* And every individual who moves in 
the direction of such norms brings some con¬ 
tribution of value from the present to be 
added to the norms of the past. The spiritual 
life is thus individual and over - individual, 
historical and over-historical, transcendent and 
immanent. 

Eucken has worked for many years at this 
difficult problem—a problem so important in 
the life of civilisation and religion. It has 
already been hinted that the conception bears 
striking resemblances to aspects of Hegel’s 
philosophy. But there are differences. One 
of these was pointed out long ago by Eucken; 
“The gist of religion is with Hegel nothing 
but the absorption of the individual in the 
universal intellectual process. How such a 
conception can be identified with moral re¬ 
generation of the Christian type, with purifica¬ 
tion of the heart, is unintelligible to us.”' 
Eucken’s philosophy, on the other hand, is 
pre-eminently a spiritual activism. The life- 
process is shaped by the collective activity of 
individuals; and when this activity slackens the 
ideals of the over-world suffer. Man is thus 
called to be what he (yught to be ; and in the 
process he heightens something of the value of 
the Ought. An Ought and a Will are involved 
in the creativeness of the individual life and of 
the Life-process; so that it is a mistake to con- 
' “ Hegel To-day,” The Monist, April 1897. 
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ceive of Eucken’s activism as some stirring of 
the individual to realise merely his owft needs 
as these present themselves to him from 
moment to moment. He is called and de¬ 
stined to do infinitely more; he is to be a 
creator of the Life-process aud a carrier in the 
making of a new world; but all this can be 
done only from the standpoint of a vision of a 
spiritual life superior to history and to the 
individual himself. Vision and action are to 
be ever present. In the light of the vision 
man becomes more than he now is; through 
action the vision increases in depth and value. 

What relation this has to the conception of 
the Godhead will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. It is enough at present to bear in 
mind that, as far as we have gone, a reality 
above sense, time, history, and the content of 
the individual life has become evident. And 
it is such a reality which gives meaning to the 
events of history. 

It has to be borne in mind that much which 
is natural and of the earth enters into history. 
Such effects have become clearly discernible in 
modern times. Physical conditions do exer¬ 
cise an influence, aud hem the course of the 
spiritual life. The indifference of the physical 
order of things to the ethical values of history 
is a problem which constantly perplexes every 
thinking mind. No solution to the puzzles of 
life is to be found in Nature. What do we 
discover there? “We discover enchainments 
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of phenojnena which seem to conduct to the 
creation of great misery and which, with un¬ 
merciful callousness, drive man over the brink 
of an abyss. The faintest hint would have 
sufficed to hold him back from such a cata¬ 
strophe ; but this is not given, and consequently 
destruction takes its course. Petty accidents 
destroy life and happiness ; a moment annihi¬ 
lates the most toilsome work. Often, also, we 
discover a chaotic medley, a sudden overthrow 
of all potency, a seeming indifference towards 
all human weal and woe, a blind groping in the 
dark; we discover gloomy possibilities con¬ 
stantly sweeping as dark clouds over man and 
occasionally descending as a crashing tempest.” ^ 
Hundreds of similar examples may be found in 
Eucken’s books, and all point to the insufficiency 
of the natural process for satisfying the deepest 
needs of our being. But in spite of the fact 
that the natural process accompanies Life 
everywhere, man has built a world beyond the 
world of sense. 

With the entrance of the spiritual life a new 
mode of history makes its appearance. This 
fact is to be witnessed in the tools invented by 
man in order to overcome physical barriers. 
The growth of technics in our own day is a 
proof of Nature yielding here and there to the 
demands of life and intellect. This has all 
been brought about by mentality, and new 
modes of living are the result. 

1 Truth of Religion, p. 328. 
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And when we enter the domain of human 
society the superiority of the spiritual life be¬ 
comes evident here as well. It is true that we 
are as yet far from any ideals of human society 
which include the good of all, and which bind 
all together in spite of radfcal differences that 
will continue to persist. Systems of various 
kinds are presented—often at variance with one 
another; but even these are evidence of a spirit¬ 
ual life far above the achievements of any single 
individuals. What must we do? We must 
all work on in the direction of the highest: and 
the higher we mount the nearer we are to a 
point of convergence of all the different syn¬ 
theses ; and out of the union there will be born 
a synthesis which will include the whole family 
of man. We possess already such a synthesis 
partially realised here and there in the lives of 
the greatest personalities of history ; but to the 
mass of mankind such a synthesis is little more 
than a name, even though that name be God 
or Infinite I^ove. The content of the name 
has to be realised: and this can never come 
about except through a deep stirring and long¬ 
ing, through enormous sacrifices, painful and 
recurring failures, to issue finally in a conquest 
—a height attained by mankind on which the 
content of God and Infinite Love will be born 
in the soul as a living, personal, and durable 
experience. When this comes to be—and 
every genuine effort in the movement of our 
higher being brings us nearer to it—there issues 
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an incoinparably higher mode of life. Thus a 
new history is framed through the spiritual 
activities of individuals; and something of its 
very nature and of the mode by which such a 
reality can be reached will become an atmo¬ 
sphere into which future generations will be 
born, as well a higher condition than has ever 

E reviously existed to hail the entrance of 
uman souls into the world. 

Eucken insists that it is not the movement 
of democracy towards better social conditions 
that will be effective in bringing about such a 
change. Much, of course, can be effected by 
better social conditions. There are needs 
to-day in connection with labour which ought 
to be met. But at the best they can do 
no more than touch the periphery of human 
existence. A poverty in the “ inward parts ” 
will still exist in the midst of external plenty. 
But if men and women could be brought to 
the consciousness of spiritual ideals and their 
efficacy, a disposition of soul and character 
would be created which would rapidly change 
the evil conditions of life and the perplex¬ 
ing problems of capital and labour. Several 
writers have gone astray when they have 
imagined that Eucken has but scant sympathy 
with the social needs of our times. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere a man of a more 
tender heart. But he sees deeper than the 
level of material and social needs and their 
fulfilment. He sees that it is only by a change 
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of disposition and attitude of the soul that per¬ 
manent changes in the material well-being of 
the world can come about. For it is in the 
soul’s relation with its over-individual and 
over-historical ideals that permanent qualities 
can be created and preserved : it is in our own 
deepest being, through a conviction of the 
values of sympathy, sacrifice, and love that 
any genuine history can find its birth and 
nurture. We require to pay no less attention 
to the things of the body; but the things of 
the spirit must step into the foreground of life 
once again. Then we are working at the 
heart of the Life-process — a Life-process 
which is the beginning of a new cosmic 
process; and what will issue out of such a 
result will probably be greater and better than 
anything we can dream of. Men are called to 
this work to-day. They understand but little 
its significance and its trend; they must be 
willing to learn from those who have lived 
through these problems, and who see ramifica¬ 
tions of the problems into a soil deeper than is 

E erceptible by the masses. The masses must 
e willing to be taught in the things of the 
spirit. Hence we see the need of great 
personalities who will combine in their own 
souls a penetrating knowledge and an intense 
enthusiasm for the real wdfare of mankind. 
A true history can never be born outside this 
region; the world, without such a conviction, 
can only wander out of one morass into 
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another t and failure after failure will be the 
inevitable result of all the attempts. Move¬ 
ments will have value and duration only in 
so far as they are the outcome of a need of 
a spiritual life which includes demands of 
intellect, morality, and religious idealism. 

Eucken shows at the close of his remarkable 
article in Bcitrdge ziir' Weiterentwichelung 
der Religion that some form or other of 
the Eternal must enter into time and its 
changes, and become a norm towards which 
mankind will move. When this happens, 
mankind will not be content to look merely 
beyond the grave for the redemption of the 
race and the annihilation of sin. The very 
world in which we live is surrounded by an 
over-world of ideal truth and goodness. Why 
should we live on “ hope and tarrying ” when 
there is so much to be done and gained ? The 
energies of men run on such lines into “ sickly 
sentimentalism ” and “ watery wishes,” and 
nothing great issues out of our activities on 
the surface of life. History becomes no more 
than a succession of changes of which the 
later are of no more value than the earlier. 
All this happens, because there is no Eternal 
—no over-world of over-individual and over- 
historical values—present. In a large measure 
our very religion grants us here but little help. 
It is either a contemplation of certain events in 
the past which were delivered for once and for 
all qr an immersion in the social environment. 
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We renriain aliens to the truth that these 
events can be repeated to-day. We are not 
convinced as to the possibilities of our own 
nature and of the realisation of the Divine in 
the making of history, ^ur age is an age of 
stripping things of their connections and 
qualities and of finding their essence in what 
they xi)ere and not in what they are and ought 
to he. Even history is brought back to its 
origin from savagery; and its explanation is 
sought in its beginnings and not in its ends ; 
the aspirations of the soul are supposed to be 
explained in their totality when biological and 
psychological names are given them; en¬ 
thusiasm and conviction, which leave the level 
of the daily rut and the conventionalities of 
society, are branded as signs of shallowness 
and even of insanity. We are in the midst 
of plenty, and feed on husks. The situation 
will not be altered until we turn from 
intellect to intuition—which is no other than a 
turn from the mere way in which things are put 
together to what the things essentially are and 
ought to be in their meaning and value. 
When this happens, a new meaning will be 
given to history, and the events of the day 
will be illumined and valued in the light of 
the standard of spiritual ideals. Can we then 
doubt that there works in history a Divine 
element which is over-historical, and which 
alone gives their meanings and values to the 
events of history itself ? 



CHAPTER V 

RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGY 

It has been noticed in the two previous 
chapters how Eucken discovered the presence 
of a mental or spiritual life in the very act of 
knowing any object in the physical world. 
And the presence of such a life enables the 
percept to turn into a concept. Such a con¬ 
cept is something far removed from the level 
of the sensuous object or of its mere percep¬ 
tion. We are in this very act in a world of 
meaning. When such a meaning comes to be 
acknowledged, it forms a kind of standard 
which interprets any future facts that enter 
into it. The further the progress of the know¬ 
ledge of physical objects advances the more 
the concepts become removed from the level 
of the sensuous; as is witnessed, for instance, 
in the forms of laws and hypotheses, which 
constitute the very groundwork of physical 
science. The physical scientist, whether he is 
conscious of it or not, has constructed an ideal 
world of meaning which constitutes the ex- 

87 
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planation of the external world. This is a 
fact so familiar that it needs no further elucida¬ 
tion here. But there is great need for calling 
attention to the power which does all this as well 
as to the reality of the interpretation which that 
power, in its contact with ^ysical phenomena, 
has brought forth. That such a power of the 
mind is connected with physical existence 
does not in the least explain its nature. It is 
not physical now ; it is meaning and value, 
and there is no such thing as meaning or value 
in the nature of physical objects in themselves. 
Their meaning and value come into being 
when they serve a purpose which the mind 
has framed concerning them. Eucken insists 
that a reality must be ascribed to so much as 
all this—to that which knows and interprets 
Nature. However much Nature and Spirit 
resemble one another, however much the 
latter is dependent on the former. Nature 
must be conceived as exhibiting a lower grade 
of reality than mind. Indeed, Nature could 
not exist for mind unless there were a mind to 
know it; and this fact inevitably leads us to 
ask the question, whether Nature could exist 
at all.' 

Eucken maintains that the insufficient atten¬ 
tion paid to this priority of the subject is the 

^ Green has dealt with tliis aspect in the first part of 
his Prolegomena to Ethics in practically the same way as 
Eucken. CJ\ also Nettleship’s Life of Green and his 
(Nettleship’s) Philosophical Remains. 
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defect of all the systems which have reduced life 
and all its values to their lowest denominator. 
A naive realism is a relic of past ancestry ; it is 
a failure to conceive anything as reality unless 
it lends itself to the senses. Had men not 
grasped a higher order of reality than that of 
the external object, none of the mental and 
moral gains of the world would ever have 
been realised. Hence, man has to insist that 
the mental or spiritual life is the possessor 
of a reality of its own, although much of the 
material comprising that reality has been 
drawn from the physical world through the 
senses. But the spiritual life has proceeded far 
beyond these initial stages of knowing the 
world. Material of a kind other than the 
physical has presented itself to it. Thus, in 
will-relations we find the material itself be¬ 
longing to a higher order of existence than 
the matei'ial of the physical world. It is then 
what might be expected when the spiritual 
life, within the domain of events of human 
history, forms a Life-system higher in its 
nature than the natural process. 

Eucken then concludes that Nature and 
History require for their interpretation the 
presence of a spiritual life. Nature involves 
the spiritual in the very power of mind in 
knowing external things. He would not state 
that the physical course of things is enough in 
itself to prove the exi.stence of spiritual life. 
We^ are uncertain of any working towards 
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definite ends in Nature. The whole matter 
belongs to the region of speculation; and 
speculation based on something other than ob¬ 
servation and experiment has greatly retarded 
progress in connection with the truest inter¬ 
pretation of the highest things. Eucken 
would really agree here with the physical 
scientist pure and simple that, however far 
back the investigations of the physical world 
are carried, the scientist does not seem to come 
to anything at the furthest point which bears 
more affinity to what is mental than was to 
be discovered at the point from which he set 
out. 

But in History it is different. We are here 
dealing with material which is not in space, 
and which has not resulted through any mere 
succession in time. The material, in fact, is 
timeless, because it is a synthesis of factors 
which cannot be reckoned mechanically, and 
which requires a great span of time in order 
to be constructed by the spirit of man. At 
this level the spiritual life has gained a reality 
which is over-personal as well as personal. It 
is true that this over-personal reality is in the 
mind of the individual; but that does not 
mean that the reality is no more than a private 
experience. Its content is clearly now higher 
ana more significant than the individual’s own 
life. That we cannot locate in space this over¬ 
personal aspect of the ideal is probably a dis¬ 
advantage, But this cannot be helped; and 
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it cannot possibly be otherwise, simply because 
the over-personal reality is not a spatial thing. 
The same may be said of the content of 
individual ‘experience, even when it does not 
for the time being hold before itself any ideal. 
But such over-personal elements mean more 
than was to be found on the level of knowing 
the world. A further development of spiritual 
life has taken place; and reality has become 
objective in its nature and mojective in its 
apprehension and appropriation by the in¬ 
dividual. Reality has, through the over- 
personal which has evolved in history, obtained 
a cosmic significance ; and it is out of this region 
that a Lebensanschauung as well as a true 
Weltanschauung have developed. 

This digression from the subject of this 
chapter has probably prepared us to see that 
the potentiality of consciousness and the pre¬ 
sence of over-personal elements presenting 
themselves to consciousness are the two main 
elements in the construction of the several 
grades of reality which present themselves on 
the lower level of Nature and on the higher 
level of History. 

But our question now is. Does the nature of 
man himself confirm such statements as have 
already been made ? And it is to man’s own 
nature and its content we now turn, as these 
are presented in Eucken’s teaching. 

It is probable that Eucken has done less 
justice to psychology from the side of the 
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connection of consciousness with the external 
world. He is aware, and points out the fact 
in several of his books, of the close connection 
between mind and body; but seems to think 
that the fact is sufficiently brought out by 
text-books on psychology that some kind of 
dualism or parallelism is absolutely necessary 
to be held in order to account for the content 
of consciousness. What exact meaning and 
province should be assigned to psychology 
is to-day a matter of serious dispute. Text¬ 
books of the nature of William James’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Psycholo^ present a double aspect of 
the subject-matter as well as of its mode of 
treatment. It is often difficult to differentiate 
in James’s works where one aspect ends and 
another begins. Psychology is presented by 
him as a natural science on one page, and on 
the opposite page we discover ourselves in the 
region of ethics and even of metaphysics and 
religion. On the one side, we find the connec¬ 
tion of consciousness and its mode of operation 
with the physical organism presented in terms 
which emphasise the mechanical and chemical 
sides. On the other side, the content of con¬ 
sciousness itself, after the connection has 
taken place, is presented as a psychology as 
well. So that several important writers on 
psychology have emphasised the need of 
differentiating one aspect from the other, and 
of confining the meaning of psychology to 
the description and explanation of the cow^c- 
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tion of ^ind and body.^ But when we pass 
to the content of consciousness, something more 
than a mere connection of mind and body is 
discovered. The content of consciousness in¬ 
cludes the Will —the unrest of consciousness 
in its actual situation, a dissatisfaction with 
its state of inertia, and a movement towards 
some End. When the Will operates with 
the content of consciousness we are in a realm 
which is beyond the physical—a realm, too, 
which is other than a passive, descriptive 
attitude of a spectator of things. The realm of 
values has now been reached; and a content, 
different in its nature from any account it is 
able to give of itself or of its connection with 
the physical, starts on its own independent 
course. The psychologist is “ right in insisting 
that the atoms do not build up the whole 
universe of science. There are contents in 
consciousness, sensations and perceptions, feel¬ 
ings and impulses, which the scientist must 
describe and explain too. But if the psycholo¬ 
gist is the real natural scientist of the soul, 
this whole interplay of ideas and emotions and 
volitions appears to him as a world of causally 
connected processes which he watches and 
studies as a spectator. However rich the 
manifold of the inner experience, everything, 
seen from a strictly psychological standpoint, 

' This need of differentiation has been presented by 
Miinsterberg in a powerful manner in his Psychology and 
iafe, Eternal Values, and Science and Idealism, 
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remains jiist as indifferent and valueless; as the 
movement of the atoms in the outer experi¬ 
ence. Pleasures are coming and going; but 
the onlooking subject of consciousness has 
simply to become aware q| them, and has no 
right to say that they are better or more 
valuable than pain, or that the emotions of 
enjoyment or the ideas of wisdom or the 
impulses of virtue are, psychologically con¬ 
sidered, more valuable than grief or vice or 
foolishness. In the system of physical and 
psychical objects, there is thus no room for 
any possible value; and even in the thought 
and idea of value there is nothing but an 
indifferent mental state produced by certain 
brain excitement. For as soon as we illum¬ 
inate and shade and colour the world of the 
scientist in reference to man’s life and death, 
or to his happiness and pain, we have care¬ 
lessly destroyed the pure system of science, 
and given up the presupposition of the strictly 
naturalistic work.”^ Wundt presents a stand¬ 
point not quite so pronounced, but which 
looks in the same direction.^ 

This fundamental difference has been recog¬ 
nised by Eucken, and forms an important 
contribution on his part towards elucidating 

^ Miinsterberg’s Science and Idealism^ p, 1Q\ cj". also his 
Grundsiige der Psyckologicj Bd. i., I 9 OO. 

^ Wundt's Grundriss der Psychologic and the article 
“Psychologic ” in PhilosopMe im oeginn des Zwanzigsten Jahr- 
hunderts {Festschrijl fur Kuno Fischer^ art. 1). t 
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the meaning of spiritual life not only in the 
process of knowing but in its new beginning 
m its creation of an “ inner world of values,” 
The content present in the construction of this 
new world ” is other than a mental content 
expressing connection of psychical and physical. 
Eucken differentiates between the two aspects 
already referred to, and designates the differ¬ 
ence by the terms Noological and Psychological 
Methods. These methods are most clearly 
presented in JVie Truth of Religion. He 
says: “ To explain noologically means to 

arrange the whole of spiritual life [including 
mental life] as a special spiritual activity, to 
ascertain its position and problem, and through 
such an adaptation to illumine the whole and 
raise its potencies. To explain psychologically, 
on the contrary, means to investigate how man 
arrives at the apprehension and appropriation 
of a spiritual content and especially of a spiritual 
life, with what psychic aids is the spiritual 
content worked out, how the interest of man 
for all this is to be raised, and how his energy 
for the enterprise is to be won. Here one has 
to proceed from an initial point hardly dis¬ 
cernible, and step by step, discover the way 
of ascent; thus the psychological method be¬ 
comes at the same time a psychogenetic method. 
The main condition is that both methods be 
held sufficiently apart in order that the con¬ 
clusions of both may not flow together, and 
yet may form a fruitful completion.” 
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“ Such jieparation and union of both igaethods 
and their corresponding realities make it possible 
to understand how to overcome inwardly the 
old antithesis between Idealism and Realism. 
The fundamental truth of Idealism is that the 
spiritual contents establish an independence 
and self-value over against the individual, that 
they train him with superior energy, and that 
they are not material for his purely human 
welfare. In the noological method this truth 
obtains a full recognition. Realism, however, 
has its rights in the forward sweep of the 
specifically human side of life with all its 
diversions, its constraints, and its preponder¬ 
antly natural character. Viewed from this 
standpoint, the main fact is that life is raised 
out of the idle calm of its initial stages, and 
is brought into a current; in order to bring 
this about, much is urgently needful by man, 
which cannot originate, prior to the appearance 
of the spiritual estimation of values, but which 
becomes his when he is set in a strong current; 
then, on the one hand, anxiety for external 
existence, division into parties, ambition, etc., 
and, on the other hand, the mechanism of the 
psychic life with its association,* reproduction, 
etc., are all seen in a new light. These motive 
powers would certainly never produce a spiritual 
content out of man’s own ability; such a con¬ 
tent is only reachable if the movement of life 
raises man out of and above the initial per¬ 
formances and the initial motives. No mecnan- 
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ism, either of soul or of society, is able to 
accomplish this; it can be accomplished alone 
by an inward spirituality in man. Through 
such a conception, Realism and Idealism are 
no longer irreconcilable opponents, but two 
sides of one encompassing life; one may grow 
alongside the other, but not at the expense of 
the other. Indeed, the more the content of the 
spiritual life grows, the more becomes necessary 
on the side of psychic existence; the more we 
submerge ourselves in this psychic existence, 
the greater appears the superiority of the 
spiritual life,”^ This difference between nd- 
ology and psychology is pointed out by Eucken 
in his delineation of spiritual life along the 
whole course of its development. The insist¬ 
ence on the reality of life within the region of 
values, brought forth through the activity of 
the Will, is shown to be absolutely necessary 
in order that life may not sink into the level 
of the mere physical object on the one hand, 
and into mere subjectivity and momentary 
changes of consciousness on the other hand. 
It is a decision at this point which constitutes 
the great turn to a life of the spirit and to the 
granting to it of a self-subsistence as real as 
objects in the external world; it is a turn 
which includes, further, a new beginning of a 
remove from the content of the moment and 
from the impinging of the environment upon 
the subject; it is a realisation by the mind and 

' The TrtUh of Religion, pp. 178^! 
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soul that its own content is now ofi a path 
which has to be carved out, step by step, by 
its own spiritual potency. It is in the light 
of what is attempted and accomplished in this 
respect that the external wt)rld and all its 
ramifications into the soul are in the last resort 
to be interpreted. When the foundation of 
life is thus placed upon a spiritual content of 
meaning and value, norm and end, the first 
impressions of things are seen as nothing 
more than preparatory stages and conditions 
to a life beyond themselves. To come to a 
decision, insisted on again and again, in regard 
to the reality of life and its content is 
not possible without the deepest act of the 
whole of the soul. Such a conviction con¬ 
cerning the spiritual kernel of our being is 
not a mere matter either of thought or feeling 
or will. The three make their contribution 
towards the great affirmation which takes 
place, but they are united at a depth in con¬ 
sciousness which has no psychological name; 
they come to a kind of focus within the blend¬ 
ing of the over-individual norms and the need 
and capacity of the soul for such norms. When 
this happens, the individual has created a cleft 
in his own nature which renders it forever 
impossible for him to be satisfied with the mere 
external aspect produced by the first impres¬ 
sions of things. An inverted order of things 
has come about; the sensuous world is rele¬ 
gated to the circumference, and a spiritual,,world 
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dawns within the content of the soul. This is 
the deepest meaning of religion; and, as we 
shall see at a later stage, it constitutes the 
very nucleus of Christianity with its announce¬ 
ment of conversion, the regeneration of the 
soul, and the union and communion of man 
with the Divine. 

Doubtless all this is difficult of apprehension, 
mainly on account of the fact that there is no 
proof for it in a manner that can be made 
intelligible. But the question arises. What is 
the power that acts and brings forth proofs 
concerning anything ? It is evidently not the 
whole of the potentialities of man’s nature: 
it is no more than the understanding dealing 
with the evidence of impressions. But the 
understanding, when dealing with the content 
of the union of individual potency and over¬ 
individual norms, is dealing with a content 
infinitely larger and more complex than itself; 
the material is too great and intricate for the 
understanding to handle; it is a fruitless 
attempt of the Part to monopolise the mean¬ 
ing and value of the Whole. The proof rather 
lies within the domain of the soul itself, and is 
not something which may be tacked on to any 
kind of external, spatial existence; it is the 
emergence of a new kind of existence or self- 
svhsistence* The proof (if we designate it 
by such an insufficient term) is within the 
experience and not without ; it is the spiritual 
expeiience itself and not merely an account, 
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in the form of even valid logical ‘concepts, 
concerning such experience.^ 

The space devoted to this subject may be 
justified on account of the fact that Eucken’s 
meaning of the evolution 4 of spiritual life 
towards higher levels cannot be understood 
without an understanding of the distinction 
between knowledge about experience and the 
content of experience itself, as this latter reveals 
itself in the ways mentioned.^ Eucken has 
lately paid great attention to this matter in 
the new edition (1912) of Hauptprobleme der 
Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart, especially 
in the chapter on the “ Philosophy of Religion 
and the Psychology of Religion.” ® 

The root of the matter here seems to be 
the ready acknowledgment of the content of 


^ It is a great merit of Bergson, too, to have perceived 
this fundamental difference. The difference between 
intellect and intuition, in his larger volumes, is more 
illuminating on the side of intellect. The relation of 
both is expressed by him more clearly in his short Intro¬ 
duction to Metaphysics (soon to appear in English). 

2 Troeltsch, in his Psychologic und Erkenntnistheorie, has 
perceived the difference very clearly, but in a manner quite 
different from Bergson. Troeltsch has dealt with the 
presence of the content of the over-empirical as something 
which is higher than any psychology of the soul, and which 
is at the farthest remove from the percept. 

^ Richard Kade, in his new book, Rudolf Euckens noolo- 
gische MethodCf points out very clearly Eucken’s contribu* 
tions on this point from 1885 downwards. Kade further 
deals with the later developments of Windelband, Rickert, 
Troeltsch, and Wobbermin in the same direction. ^ 
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spiritual life as well as of the fact that it 
possesses a higher grade of existence than any¬ 
thing in the world without or even within the 
psycnic life. This is granting the manifesta¬ 
tion of spiritual life a foundation deeper than 
nature^ culture, civilisation, and even morality ; 
for it is the norms of the over-world uniting 
with the spiritual nature of man which have 
brought forth all these. This willing acknow¬ 
ledgment becomes ever necessary, because 
something of two worlds is now present in the 
life of the man. On the one hand, the natural 
world, with its material elements and its in¬ 
stincts and impulses, is present in the soul. 
But, on the other hand, all these cannot be 
torn away from the life. They constitute a 
great deal of the vitality and the pleasure which 
are the legitimate possessions of man. How 
cold and soulless would life be without these I 
But the danger arises when there is not 
present a Standard sufficiently high and 
powerful to govern these, and to make them 
serve the higher interests of the soul. In 
other words, they must be melted in the 
contents and values of the over-individual 
ideals; they must be sanctified to subserve the 
higher, absolute ends and demands of the 
spirit. What can we say, then, of Life when 
the natural assists the spiritual and when the 
individual passes out to the realm of the over- 
individual save that a real point of departure 
into q new kind of world has actually taken 
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place ? Even this interpretation is insufficient 
to explain what happens, although it happens 
within ourselves; far less, as we have seen, 
will any other interpretation which explains 
life in lowest terms suffice. JYe are then, says 
Eucken, driven to the conclusion that such a 
state is either the breaking forth of a new kind 
of reality or the worst of all possible illusions. 
And this great and inexorable Either—Or 
presents itself in every decision taken towards 
what is higher than the level we are standing 
on. The matter here does not belong to any 
speculative domain, and is not the result of 
fancy or imagination out of which reason has 
taken its flight. The matter is concrete— 
tangible through and through. The history 
of mankind bears witness to the validity of 
it; the experience of each individual in the 
deepest moments of life echoes the experience 
of the race. The superiority of this new 
beginning in the over-xvorld has to be estab¬ 
lished over and over again by each individual on 
account of the danger of sinking back to a lower 
level where the main power of spiritual life is 
not in action. A certainty is therefore requisite 
in the very beginning of the enterprise— 
an enterprise which is absolute and eternal. 
No limits are perceptible to the possibilities of 
spiritual life when the fullest conceivable con¬ 
tent of the soul is seated at the centre of life, 
and when every outward is interpreted and 
governed by an inward. This experience is 
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far renv>ved from all attempts to found 
religion on speculation drawn either from the 
physical world or from the generalisations of 
logic. These have their value—they point 
to the presence of some degree of spiritual life 
when the human mind has worked upon the 
material presented to it. But the matter at 
this highest level does not deal with the 
relations of life but with life itself in the light 
of an over-world. 

Eucken is nowhere finer than when he 
detects the necessity for the acknowledgment 
of such a spiritual foundation of life. It is 
not a mere individual need, but the union of 
an individual need with a reality objective to 
the need. If the reality were already the 
possession of man, no such need could arise. 
Still, the reality is present in his mind as an 
idea and ideal; it is present to the individual, 
but it is not as yet the possession of the in¬ 
dividual except in a measure at the best. So 
that the certainty includes within itself a 
realisation and a further quest. And the very 
nature of the quest involves a struggle of the 
whole nature. The certainty has gone so far 
as to show that the highest good which presents 
itself to the soul is the “ one thing needful,” 
and is possible of partial attainment. When 
all this Dums within the soul, something of the 
norm or ideal gets fixed within it, and the 
individual starts to conquer more and more 
the new world into which he is now landed. 
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Often the life is driven out„ of its cgurse by 
alien currents; a great deal of what the man 
has now left behind himself still clings 
tenaciously to the new life, and the whole 
soul becomes an arena often of a terrible con¬ 
flict. The spiritual life and Its content of a 
new reality may be temporarily beaten in this 
warfare; but the battle is finally won if ever 
the deepest within the soul has been touched 
by a conviction of the eternal value and signi¬ 
ficance of the new life. The conquest is 
followed by periods of calm and fruition. 
Here the deeper energies gather themselves 
together; they grant a peace which the world 
cannot give and cannot take away; they 
create new certainties, new demands, and new 
attempts for the possession of a reality which 
is still higher in its nature than anything that 
previously revealed itself. 

Gradually the soul is forced more than ever 
to the conviction that the whole matter is too 
serious to be of less than of cosmic significance. 
And it is out of this that the idea of the God¬ 
head arises. It is not a speculative dream 
but a conclusion forced upon the man by the 
actual situation; the material for the con¬ 
clusion is not anything which descends into 
the soul with a ready-made content. Eucken 
states that such a view of revelation belongs 
to the past history of the race. It is now no 
less than a revelation springing from the veiy 
nature of the soul at its highest possible level. 
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It occims only when a foundation, a struggle, 
and a conquest have been worked out by the 
soul in the manner already depicted. No 
close determinations, as we shall see later, are 
made concerning the meaning and nature of 
the Godhead. The man is here at an altitude 
so rare and pure that it forbids any logical or 
psychological analysis. God is not something 
to be explained, but to be possessed. When 
the attempt is made to explain Him, He is 
very soon explained away; when he is pos¬ 
sessed, He becomes not something other tnan 
was present before, but moi'e than was present 
before; a cosmic significance is given to the 
universe and to man s struggle to scale the 
heights of the over-world with all its mo¬ 
mentous values. 

Here, again, the spiritual life has landed us 
out of psychology into the deepest experiences 
of religion and into the consciousness that the 
intermediate realities which presented them¬ 
selves as over-individual norms and ideals are 
realities of cosmic simificance. The God¬ 
head is now possessed. As Jacob Boehme 
presents it: “From my youth up I have 
sought only one thing: the salvation of my 
soul, the means of gaining possession of the 
Kingdom of God.” Here, as Professor 
Boutroux ^ points out, “Jacob Boehme learnt 
from the mystics what it means to possess 
God. One must take care, so these masters 

^ Historical Studies in Philosophy, 1912, p. 176. 
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teach, not to liken the possession ofoGod to 
the possession of anything material. God is 
spirit, Le, for the man who understands the 
meaning of the term, a generating power 
previous to all essence, even ^e divine. God 
is spirit, i.e. pure will, both infinite and free, 
with the realisation of its own personality as 
its object. Henceforward, God cannot be 
accepted by any passive operation. We 
possess Him only if He is created within us. 
To possess God is to live the life of God.” 
This is on lines precisely those of Eucken, and 
something of this nature seems to be gaining 
ground to-day in a strong idealistic school in 
Germany. We may soon discover that a true 
mysticism is the flowering of the bud of 
knowledge; that true knowledge constitutes 
a tributary which runs into the ocean of the 
Infinite Love of the Divine and becomes the 
most precious possession of the soul.^ 

Eucken touches on this subject in an ex¬ 
tremely interesting chapter in his Truth of 
Religion, “ This is a question of fact, and not 
of argument. . . . Because we convinced our¬ 
selves that things were so, we gained the 
standpoint of spiritual experience over against 
a merely psychological standpoint. For the 

1 Cf. the two remarkable volumes of Baron von Hiigel, 
Tke Mystical Elements of Religiony 19 O 8 , and especially 
vol. ii. These books are a mine of rich things, but I have 
not observed that many in our country have as yet 
realised this fact. 
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latter standpoint occupies itself with purely 
psychic processes, and in the province of re¬ 
ligion especially it occupies itself with the 
conditions of the stimulations of will and feel¬ 
ing, which are not able to prove anything 
beyond themselves. The spiritual experience, 
on the contrary, has to do with life’s contents 
and with the construction of reality; it need 
not trouble itself concerning the connections 
of the world except in a subsidiary manner, 
because it stands in the midst of such con¬ 
nections, and without these it cannot possibly 
exist. Man never succeeds in reaching the 
Divine unless the Divine works and is ac¬ 
knowledged in his own life; what is omitted 
here in the first step is never again recovered 
and becomes more and more impossible as life 
proceeds on its merely natural course. If, 
however, the standpoint of spiritual experience 
is gained, then religion succeeds in attaining 
entire certainty and immediacy; then the 
struggles in which it was involved turn into 
a similar result, and its own inner movements 
become a testimony to the reality of the new 
world which it represents.”' 

^ The Tntik of Religion, p. 456. 



CHAPTER VI 

RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

Eucken shows that the problems of history 
are closely allied with those of society. The 
best accounts of the meaning he attaches to 
human society are to be found in The Main 
Currents of Modern Thoughty Der Kampf um 
einen geistigen Lebensinhalt, and Life Basis 
and Life Ideal, The conclusions reached in 
these three books are the same—they are an 
insistence on the need of spiritual life as a 
creative power in the utilisation of norms and 
ideals as well as in the creation of further 
norms and ideals. He points out the devious 
paths which human society has travelled over: 
all these, in the case of society and of the 
individual, are shown to lead to disaster when 
they depend merely upon the environment or 
upon the ideals of a utilitarian mode of a 
a historico-social construction. 

Society has gained much through the 
necessity of emphasising some aspects of a 
Whole—of thinking and acting collectively— 
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instead^of emphasising merely the Parts. The 
history of human society, in a very large 
measure, is the history of shifting the centre 
of gravity of life alternately from the Whole to 
the Parts and vice versa. When the centre 
of gravity remains in some kind of Whole, a 
number of individuals move towards the same 
goal, and much that is subjective has to be 
shifted to the background of life. Now, this 
is a gain, and it is the only path on which a 
corporate life becomes possible. Men (and 
women too) stand shoulder to shoulder when 
some kind of Whole or Ideal seems to them to 
be a necessity of their nature. But progress 
is brought about not only through cementing 
human beings together in order to move 
towards any kind of ideal. The energy is in the 
right place, but the question has to arise as to 
the nature of the over-personal ideal itself. 
All over-personal ideals cannot connote the 
good of a//, but the good of all must be 

E resent as possessing a validity of its own 
efore any lower over-personal ideal can 
prevent landing men in disaster. The over¬ 
personal ideals which do not include the good 
of all often represent the good of a section 
alone, and all other sections have to become 
convinced that this is a good. Thus many 
Life-systems present themselves. Each of 
these includes a good. The problem is, How 
is each section to realise that there is a good 
present in what each other section presents? 
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There must be some common standard by 
which the ideal of each section of the com¬ 
munity can be measured, for it is in the light 
of such a standard alone that the lower good 
receives its true place, meaning, and value. 
There are, beyond all sectional over-personal 
ideals, values which connote the highest 
welfare of everyone “who carries a human 
face.” These values are the results of the 
partially collective experiences of the deepest in 
life, and have been gained in the history of the 
race. They are the values which are the needs 
and rights of all. Justice, Sympathy, Love— 
these and others are the highest syntheses. 
They have, as yet, been only partially reached ; 
and this partial realisation is the possession of 
a few, and has not yet succeeded in becoming 
the necessary standard which shall pass judg¬ 
ment on all lower ideals. “ Rights are rights,” 
we are told. This may be true, but Something 
higher has to interpret them, or else one set 
of rights comes into conflict with other sets 
and stands but little chance of realisation. 
And even if realised, a whole series of com¬ 
plexities immediately arises. This has been, 
m the main, the history of human society. 
And are we able to say that society has 
progressed much during the past century in 
this direction of illuminating lower needs in 
the light of higher ones which include the 
good of all ? Eucken doubts whether the 
progress has been great. And here once mgre, 
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in connection with the deepest meaning of 
society and the individual, he sees the need of 
ideals which are universally true and univers¬ 
ally valid. This means that the spiritual life 
as it presents itself in the universally true, 
good, and beautiful, must become the sun 
which will shine upon all that is below it; it is 
the Whole in which the Parts must find their 
function and meaning. If the life of society 
relates itself to anything lower than this, the 
best within it cannot come to flower and fruit. 
In other words, society will have to return to 
a conception and utilisation of an absolute 
spiritual life before it can gain any new terri¬ 
tory of eternal value. Probably quite as much 
attention will have to be devoted to the Parts 
—to the environment, the needs of the hour, 
the material comforts and happiness of life. 
But granting that the possession of all these 
will come about, what then? We are still 
wretchedly poor in the “ inward parts.” What 
we have won has not within itself sufficient 
spirituality to touch the deepest recesses of 
the soul. Material plenty and pleasure are a 
good when they are used as they ought to be 
used. Where is that “ something ” that 
teaches us this ? Where is the Ought ? The 
Ought is something outside and infinitely 
higher than all the gains which the environ¬ 
ment or the group is ever able to bring forth. 
“ Life,” says Eucken,' “ cannot be made simply 

^ ' Main Cun'ents oj^ Modem Thought, p. 353. 
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a question of relationship to environrftent and 
of the development of mutual relationships (as 
this tendency would have it) without the 
independence of the isolated factor [spiritual 
life] being most seriously reduced. And it 
must not be forgotten that the individual is 
the sole source of original spiritual life; 
corporate social life can do no more than unite 
and utilise. The maintenance of the strength 
and freedom of this original life would be less 
important, and its limitation would be more 
easily endurable, if human life stood upon a 
firm foundation and needed only to follow 
quietly in a naturally appointed direction.' In 
reality, life is not only full of separate 
problems, but being situated (as it is) between 
the realm of mere Nature and the spiritual 
world, must begin by systematically direct¬ 
ing itself aright and ascending from the 
semi-spiritual to the truly spiritual construc¬ 
tion of life. It is hence called upon to 
perform great tasks, which cannot be carried 
out without serious efforts and the mobilisation 
of all our spiritual forces. This necessarily 
leads us back to the original sources of 
strength, and hence to the individual.” 

This passage represents well Eucken’s main 
teaching in regard to our social problems. 
We shdl ever fail in the highest sense if the 
spiritual content of life is no more than a 
means to reach material ends, however 
necessary such ends may be. For in such a 
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manner spiritual life—the universally true and 
v^lid—is reduced to a lower plane; it becomes 
entangled in lower stages, and thus ceases to 
be a “ light on the hill ” illumining the steep 
upward path. Convictions of a spiritual 
nature—the very forces which have moulded 
society—are absent from such a system of life 
which has no more than the day or the hour 
to look forward to. Individual and society 
become the creatures of mere impulses and 
passions, stimulated to activity by a “dead- 
lever’ environment. Something of value is 
gained when even this kind of environment is 
a gQod; but the response is quite as readily 
given to that which is injurious, simply 
because the “ universally true and good ” is 
absent as an inwardness and conviction in the 
soul. 

Without such an inwardness and its content 
the deeper energy of life is not touched, and 
men drift with the tide of the environment. 
Without the ideals or syntheses which are, 
in their very nature, universal and absolute, 
progress comes to a standstill, and degeneration 
soon sets in. The ordinary situation, apart 
from the presence of the content of the over¬ 
world within the life of the soul, swings like a 
pendulum between a shallow optimism and a 
blind pessimism. There is no power present 
in the soul to come to any fundamental 
decision, but life drifts on a river between Yea 
and Nay; a failure to penetrate beneath the 
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crust of chance and circumstance ^becomes 
evident, and the deeper values and meanings 
of life disappear. 

Eucken’s only solution for our present-dajr 
troubles is a return to our own deeper nature 
as this was depicted in previous chapters. 
The signs of the times, he tells us, are 
encouraging; the utilitarian mode of life is 
wearing itself out; the tastes of material 
comforts have been with us long enough to 
experience the poverty of their quality; and 
the mad gamble for the “ things which perish 
is gradually weeding out its devotees. 
Eucken’s solution to the problems of soqjety 
is a religious one. Where is the conception 
of religion as the solution of the momentous 
and intricate problems of our day to be found 
in the teachings and writings of our economists? 
It is not to be found. These deal either 
with petty details or with laws which have no 
spiritual content whatever in them. Society 
may proceed with various Life-systems — 
individualism, socialism, or any other, but 
until it gets into touch with its deepest soul, 
each such system of life is hastening towards 
its own destruction and towards the injury of 
progress. 

The conception of the State is presented by 
Eucken in a similar manner. He points out 
how we stop short in our politics of dealing 
with the universally true and good. Party 
strives against party^ and nation against nation. 
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Groups of all hues and cries propound their 
own particular ideals as the all-important ones. 
Higher ideals are left out of account, so that 
we find the world to-day spending its energies 
in warfare concerning many things of minor 
importance. How can we expect fruition and 
bliss to follow on such lines ? 

Eucken presents in a convincing manner the 
danger of resting upon the external in Society 
and State. ‘‘We are experiencing to-day a 
remarkable entanglement. The older forms 
of Life, which had hitherto governed history 
and its meaning, have become too narrow, 
petty, and subjective for human nature. 
Through emancipation from an easy-going 
subjectivity and through the positing of life 
upon external things and, indeed, upon the 
whole of the great universe. Life, it was 
believed, would gain more breadth and truth ; 
and in a noteworthy manner man undertook 
a struggle against the pettiness of his own 
nature and for the drawing out of all that was 
merely human and trivial. A great deal has 
been gained through such a change and new 
tendency of life. In fact we have discovered 
far more than we had hoped for. But, at the 
same time, we have lost something—a loss 
which at the outset occasions no anxiety, but 
which, however, through painful experience, 
proves itself to have been the ‘one thing 
needful.’ Through its own development the 
work has destroyed its own vehicles; it has 
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undermined the very ground upon •which it 
stood; it has failed, notwithstanding its infinite 
expansion, through its loss of a fundamental 
and unifying Life-process; and in the entire 
immersion of man into activity his deepest 
being has been sacrificed. Indeed, the more 
exclusively Life transforms itself into external 
work, the more it ceases to be an inner 
personal experience, and the more alien we 
become to ourselves. And yet the fact that 
we can be conscious of such an alienation—an 
alienation that we cannot accept indifferently 
—is a proof that more is firmly implanted in 
us than the modern direction of life is able to 
develop and satisfy. We acknowledge simul¬ 
taneously that we have gained much, but that 
the loss IS a painful one. We have gained the 
world, but we have lost the soul; and, along 
with this, the world threatens to bring us to 
nought, and to take away our one secure 
foothold in the midst of the roaring torrent of 
material work.”^ 

Eucken shows that the individual will obtain 
his true place in Society and the State only 
when spiritual ideals have become fixed norms 
—norms which form the highest synthesis to 
be conceived of. And Society and the State 
will discover their vocations in precisely the 
same manner. It is impossible to shut our 
eyes to the fact that things are not well with 
the world to-day. The growth of the material 
^ The Truth of Religion^ p. 59. 
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interests of the world and of life has become a 
menace on a scale unknown in the previous 
history of civilisation. There is only one 
refuge in the midst of all this welter and 
chaos. That indestructible refuge is “ an 
inner synthesis and spiritual elevation of life.” 
It is this alone which can prevent the dis¬ 
integration that is bound to follow in its 
absence. The petty human element cannot 
be eliminated from this; and the mere life of 
the hour—the life that has no substance of 
duration within itself—cannot be stopped on 
its reckless career without the presence of 
spiritual ideals within and without. If the 
world proceeds in its denial of the reality and 
need of spiritujil life and its over-world, the 
negation, when it reaches its climax of disaster 
and despair, will “ turn again home ”—to the 
necessity of spiritual values—and out of the 
ruins a new humanity will emerge. 

Thus, once more we are landed into the 
province of a religion of spiritual life as a 
necessity in the affairs of the world and of the 
State. Eucken’s great plea is that the civilised 
nations of the world should become aware of 
all this before it is too late to turn back—before 
the boat has reached too near the rapids to 
avoid disaster. The remedy is in our own 
hands. How to create the consciousness of 
the situation is the problem of problems, and 
all individuals are called to bring the whole of 
theii; energies to its solution. 
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It is evident that some kind of uneasiness 
has to take place in the deepest recess of the 
human soul, but the best ways and means of 
doing this are not yet quite evident.' We 
know what we need and what prevents decad¬ 
ence of individuals and nations. “If ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them” 
(Gospel of John). The bridge between a 
knowledge of the Ought and its possession is 
difficult to construct, but its importance is 
necessary to be brought constantly before the 
people. The majority of the people have 
thought fit to leave almost the only place 
where such an obligation was presented— ix. 
the Christian Church, Until they return, or 
some other institution higher than the Church 
is brought into existence, the peril will remain. 
No individual conviction, based on anything 
less than spiritual ideals, will suffice. What 
we are looking for is in our midst; it is and 
has been from the very beginning, in spite of 
an “ existential form,” largely archaic, present 
in the spiritual nucleus of the Christian religion. 

^ Cf. Decadence^ Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, 
by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., 19 O 8 . Mr 
Balfour has perceived the problem in a more optimistic 
manner than Professor Eucken; but he, too, is conscious 
that much is required of the people. Some kind of wide¬ 
spread exhilaration or excitement is required in order to 
enable any community to extract the best results from the 
raw material transmitted to it by natural inheritance ” 
(p. 62). , 



CHAPTER VII 

RELIGION AND ART 

Eucken has written less on this subject than 
on any of those which constitute the head¬ 
ings of the chapters of this book. But he 
has treated art in precisely the same manner 
as he has treated all other important problems: 
he has shown that no great art is possible 
unless it is rooted in a creativeness which is 
spiritual. In his Main Currents of Modern 
Thought we get an instructive account of art 
and its relation to morality. His account of 
the development of art in modern times, from 
the Renaissance to the present day, shows the 
ebb and flow of the conception of the Beautiful. 
The check which the Renaissance received 
through the Reformation in relation to art 
had its good as well as its evil side. Intense 
scorn arose in the Protestant world for every 
kind of image and decoration, because these 
were supposed to posit life on what was 
purely sensuous and natural, and so bar the 
way to the Divine. Still, the obstruction 
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created by Protestantism in this direction 
opened a aoor in quite another direction. Art 
of a higher kind than picture or statue arose, 
which was far removed from the sensuous level 
and which emerged from a deeper soil within 
the soul. The whole series of musical com¬ 
posers produced by Germany is a proof of this, 
llie period of the Aufkldrung viewed art with 
scant favour, but with the rise of the New 
Humanism a change in favour of art took 
place. 

The origin of this change is to be found 
where one might least expect it—in the soul 
of the sage of Konigsberg. Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment is unanimously allowed to be the 
greatest book ever produced on the subject. 
Goethe and Schiller were influenced by it— 
the latter in a remarkable manner. We find 
in these writers an effort to unite the Good and 
the Beautiful. It is impossible to read the 
poetry of Goethe without finding that great 
moral problems are imbedded in his concep¬ 
tions of the Beautiful. His poetry is an 
attempt to bridge the chasm between the 
external world and the soul. His nature was 
too deep to remain satisfied with the mere 
impressions of the senses. The union of the 
world without with the world within gave him 
a view of the universe and of human life full 
of originality and suggestiveness. 

Schiller worked in practically the same 
direction. A moral standpoint of a high order 
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is to be ^discovered in his writings, and he be¬ 
lieved this standard to be possible of preserva¬ 
tion alongside of a legitimate “ freedom granted 
in the phenomenon.’^ “ Then the two tenden¬ 
cies again became divided. Romanticism gave 
a peculiar definite and self-conscious expression 
to the priority of art and the a'sthetical view 
of life, while Fichte and the other leaders of 
the national movement exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence in the direction of strengthening 
morality. The social and industrial type of 
civilisation, which became more and more 
powerful during the course of the nineteenth 
century, was inclined, with its tendency to¬ 
wards social welfare and utility, to assign a 
subordinate part to art. Modern art arises 
in protest against this and is ambitious to 
influence the whole of life; in opposition to 
morality it holds up an aesthetic view of life as 
being alone justifiable. Hence at the present 
time the two spheres stand wide apart.”' 

Eucken shows how such an antithesis be¬ 
tween morality and art has partially existed for 
thousands of years. But whenever a cleavage 
takes place both morality and art suffer. On 
the one hand, morality tends to become a 
system of rules for the performance of which 
a reward is promised either in this world or in 
the world to come. On the other hand, art 
is stripped of the distinction between the 
values of sensuous things as these express 

• ' Main Currents of Modern Thought, p, 398. 
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themselves in their relation to human *life. In 
the former case, insistence on morality (even 
on morality alone) has deepened human life; 
it has given it a more strenuous tone; and it 
has created a scale of values which alters the 
whole meaning of life. But morality conceived 
as a system of regulations and laws has always 
the tendency to harden and narrow the life, 
and to posit the individual too much upon 
himself. Any justification from without— 
from the physical side—consequently fails to 
give any help or satisfaction. And man needs 
this help. As it is impossible for him to fly 
out of the world to some region where mind or ^ 
spirit alone reigns, he has to do the best he can 
with the physical world in the midst of which 
he exists. It is within such a world that he 
has to cultivate the spiritual potencies of his own 
being. It is true that the spiritual potencies 
of his own being are higher and of more value 
than anything in Nature. Still, that does not 
mean that Nature has to be discarded or con¬ 
demned before the potencies of his own being 
can develop. Nature is not a mere blind 
machine; it has produced all—including man 
and his potencies* -that is to be found on the 
face of it. It is therefore not entirely meaning¬ 
less, and the meaning it possesses is a necessary 
element in the evolution of personal spirituallife. 
Man must enter into some relation with Nature. 
But such a relation produces even more than 
all this. When viewed in a friendly mood, 
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Nature herself wears an aspect higher than a 
materialistic or intellectual one. It calls forth 
the best in imagination; it enables us to feel 
that something of the power that dwells within 
the soul dwells also in all the manifestations 
of phenomena.^ This fact is evident in all the 
poetry of the world, and without the perpetual 
presence of Nature to the soul in the form of 
wonder, reverence, and admiration, no poetry 
worthy of the name is possible. Nature thus 
is of value in the fact that when its phenomena 
present themselves to a consciousness aware 
not only of its knowing aspect hut also of its 
feeling aspect, the union of Nature and soul 
produces a feeling of reality which creates an 
ideal nature. “The light that never was on 
sea or land ” becomes now on sea and land ; it 
illuminates the whole scene with a “ halo and 
glory ” which was concealed before. But there 
must be present “ an eye of the soul ” united 
with the physical impressions before all this is 
possible. Indeed, the effect of all this is noth¬ 
ing less than an ideal creation of a world con¬ 
sisting of Nature and the spiritual potencies 
of man. It is evident that if the internal 

' This aspect has been developed in modem times by 
Schopenhauer, Ed. von Hartmann, and others. Bergson 
seems to me to be greatly indebted to Schopenhauer. 
Schopenhauer’s Will and Bergson’s Han mtal are practically 
the same (cf. Schopenhauer's Vher den Willen in der Natur, 
and Bergson's Creative Evolution). Edward Carpenter, in 
his Art of Creation, has worked out a similar point of view 
independently of Bergson. 
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factor, which represents itself in the form of 
morality or value, is absent, the picture of 
Nature is quite different. And this is Eucken’s 
complaint in regard to much of the art of the 
present day: the internal factor is absent. 
Seriousness is not blended with freedom in it; 
or, in other words, the inward has no power to 
pass its quality into the outxvard. But when 
the mward is present in the form of morality 
or value, then art becomes joyous, serious, 
helpful, and disinterested. This last aspect 
of the disinterestedness of art was perceived 
clearly by Kant, and has formed an important 
contribution to the philosophy and even to 
the religion of the nineteenth century. When 
a potency of the soul, gained in a province out¬ 
side art (as is the case with morality or value), 
operates, there is no danger of art degenerat¬ 
ing into mere subjectivism ; otlierwise there is 
a very grave danger. Loosened from morality 
it becomes a mere play of decoration and fancy 
—a mere superficial embroidery of an empty 
life; it can look on the human world and all 
its struggles with an indifferent and often 
cynical mood. Why has all this happened ? 
Because the inward factor of the “ strenuous 
mood” has been replaced by a sentimental 
factor based on nothing deeper than the satis¬ 
faction of the senses; and the result of this 
is found in feelings which are more psychical 
than spiritual in their nature. 

But that art is necessary for any completion 
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of life isT seen by the fact that its contribution 
to the soul is more than a thought contribution. 
For the deeper life of the spirit of man is more 
than thought, although thought forms an es¬ 
sential element of it; this deeper life has wider 
demands than can be expressed in the form of 
logical propositions. Eucken shows how true 
art is therefore indissolubly connected with 
spiritual life. “ Without the presence of a 
spiritual world [the resultant of the union of 
the spiritual potencies and external objects], art 
has no soul and no secure fundamental relation¬ 
ship to reality, and in no way can it develop a 
fixed style. We hear to-day of a ‘ new style,’ 
and are in the saddle after such a conception. 
But shall we find it so long as the whole of 
life does not fasten itself upon simple funda¬ 
mental lines and does not follow the main path 
in the midst of all the tangle of effort ? How 
is it possible to attain to a unity of interpreta¬ 
tion where our life itself fails in the possession 
of a governing unity ? We discover ourselves 
in the midst of the most fundamental trans¬ 
formations of life; old ideals are vanishing, and 
new ones are dawning on the horizon. But as 
yet they are all full of unrest and unreadiness; 
and the situation of man in the All of things is 
so full of uncertainty that he has to struggle 
anew for the meaning and value of his life. If 
art has nothing to say to him and no help to 
offer—if it relegates these questions far from 
itself—then art itself must sink to the level of a 
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subsidiary play the more these problemi? win the 
mind and spirit of man. But if art is capable 
of bringing a furtherance of values to man in 
his needs and sorrows, it will have to recognise 
and acknowledge the problem s^of spiritual life 
as well as participate in the struggle for the 
vindication and formation of a spiritual world. 
When art does this, these questions which 
engage our attention are also its questions.”^ 
In spite of* the contradictions of life, in spite 
of ’ much which seems indifferent to human 
weal and woe within the physical universe, the 
contradictions may be surmounted by the union 
of man’s spirit with other aspects of existence 
which look in an opposite direction. The 
ideal world of art is not to be discovered by 
ignoring these contradictions, but by acknow¬ 
ledging them to the full, and by seeing that 
Nature is supplemented by man and his soul. 
Such a union, as has already been pointed out, 
will create an earnestness and joyousness of 
life; it will enable man, when any teleology of 
Nature herself fails to give him satisfaction, to 
realise a teleology within the mbstance of his 
own life—spiritual in its essence, infinite in its 
duration, and the flowering of a bud which has 

f rown with the help of the natural cosmos. 

V'hen Nature is thus viewed as a preparatory 
st^e for spirit, it will wear an aspect very 
different from the mechanical one. Its real tele- 

^ Der Kampf urn einen geistigen LehensinhaU, Zweite 
Auflage, 1907, S, SSI, 
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ology will be seen: there can be no dispute about 
it; it has actually produced man, and man has 
now to carry farther the evolutionary process. 
Eucken has presented this aspect in a fine 
manner in his article on Schiller in Kantstudien^ 
(Band X., Heft 3), Festschrift zu Schillers 
hundertstem Todestage. No one in modern 
times discovered the contradictions of the 
world in regard to the needs of man more than 
Schiller. And yet no one led a more joyous 
life than this “half-poet, half-thinker.” Pressed 
from within and without by many alien ele¬ 
ments, he overcame them all and found, despite 
his physical weakness, what a gift life is. It is 
in the direction of a great synthesis of spiritual 
life and natural phenomena that true art will 
discover the qualities for a permanent duration. 
Such a synthesis will enrich the spiritual life, 
and will grant it something of higher con¬ 
struction concerning the meaning and value of 
the union of Nature and Man. So Eucken 
has once more landed us into the spiritual life 
as the source and goal of all true Art. 

" Only the rooted knowledge to high sense 
Of heavenly can mount, and feel the sj)ur 
For fruitfullest achievement, eye a mark 
Beyond the path with grain on either hand, 
Help to the steering of our social Ark 
Over the barbarous waters unto land.” ^ 

* Sondcrdruck, 1905. 

* George Meredith, The Sage Enamoured and the Honest 
Lady. 



CHAPTER VIII 

UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

We have followed Eucken s system develop¬ 
ing step by step from the stage of knowing the 
world up through the evolution of spiritual 
life in history, in the soul, in art, and in society. 
Everywhere the investigation has revealed a 
progressive autonomy and duration of spiritual 
life in the midst of all the kaleidoscopic aspects 
of the objects which presented themselves to 
consciousness. Something spiritual has per¬ 
sisted and evolved in the midst of all the 
changes, and the changes have been utilised 
by this deeper potency of the soul. Through 
the evolution of this spiritual potency changes 
have been brought about in the external world, 
in human society, and in the individual soul. 
This spiritual potency has bent things to 
subserve its own inherent demands. The 
union of conation and cognition within the 
soul has brought forth everything that has 
happened outside the natural process of the 
physical world, and much even of that world 
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has beeh made subservient to man. When 
the attention is turned to this “ fact of facts ” 
concerning the work of spiritual life, indivi¬ 
dually and collectively, it is impossible to 
consider it as a mere addendum to the natural 
process, however closely connected it may be 
with that process. Sufficient has been said to 
prove the superiority of spiritual life over the 
whole aspects and manifestations of Nature/^ 
The question, then, cannot be laid aside 
concerning the nature of the life of the spirit 
in itself. What is it now ? What is it 
capable of becoming ? Why should its evolu¬ 
tion snap at its highest point ? Why cannot 
the power that has accomplished so much in 
the history of our world, and has always done 
this the more efficiently the more a remove 
from the realm of the sensuous took place— 
why cannot such a power proceed farther on 
its course ? And what limits can be set to it ? 
The pertinency of such and other questions 
cannot be doubted. The spiritual life has as¬ 
cended too high and accomplished too much 
to be treated with indifference. And yet that 
is the way it is being treated only too widely 
to-day. Men hesitate to grant to it a reality 
of its own because of its close connection with 
mechanical and chemical elements. They 
half affirm and half deny its reality. The 
question arises, What is reality? Eucken 
agrees with the great idealists of the world 
that reality in its highest manifestation is 
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something that pertains to spirit and hieaning 
rather than to matter and its behaviour/ Our 
rigid clinging to a meaning of reality from the 
side of its physical history is doubtless a remnant 
of a race - memory which niay be largely 
physical in its nature. We find a difficulty 
in conceiving as yet a reality existing in itself 
—existing in itself though material elements 
have helped it on its upward course. But 
even here it is not at all certain that nothing 
but material elements have operated in this 
fundamental process. Men have by now known 
enough of the connection of mind with lower 
processes in order to be aware of a mystery 
present in the whole operation—a mystery 
which does not yield itself to the senses. 

But even such a past history of the spiritual 
life is not all that can be said concerning it. 
It is now in process of evolution, and its 
greatest work is always accomplished not by 
looking backward but forward. The whole 
universe has operated in bringing spiritual life 
into existence. Are there any reasons what¬ 
ever for concluding that the whole universe is 
not co-operating now in its further develop¬ 
ment? Life, civilisation, culture, morality, 
and religion are proofs that this life of the 
spirit is moving onward and upward. It does 
not move without checks and entanglements 

^ Cy. the closing passages of Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality for a similar view; also the latter part of Ward’s 
Realm of Ends, 
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from without and within, but in every long 
run ” it is gaining some new gi'ound and tilling 
it as its own. It dare not turn back; it dare 
not throw away the pack of the Solleri (the 
Ought) off its shoulders. The over-individual 
norms have planted themselves too strongly in 
the heart of humanity to be ever uprooted. 
The meaning and value of life now lie in a 
beyond. It is not a beyond within any physical 
region that xvas ; neither is it, so far as we 
know, a beyond in any physical region that 
is to be. It is a beyond of the spirit; and as it 
is the most real and most requisite possession 
of man, how can it have anything less than a 
cosmic significance? The future of spiritual 
life is therefore governed not by something 
that is to be in the cosmos, but by something 
that is now present in it—by the acknowledg¬ 
ment, assimilation, and appropriation by man 
and humanity of spiritual norms which are far 
beyond their present actual situation. 

The whole meaning here is that something 
std) specie oeternitatis has to take the foremost 
place in life. We are beings who perpetually 
move, Eucken and Bergson are both emphasis¬ 
ing this to-day. But the latter deals with the 
movement alone; he has no notion whither we 
are going, nor can he possibly have until he 
revises very largely his conception of the 
function and meaning of intellect in life.^ But 

* This weakness of Bergson’s philosophy is shown in 
the whole of Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality and Value. 
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Eucken states that we do know whitheV we are 
going. What are the over-personal spiritual 
norms and standards but stars by which to steer 
the direction of our course over the tempestuous 
sea of time ? Everyone who guides his life in 
connection with reason guides it by means of 
some norm or other. Even the daily avocation 
requires this in order to be fulfilled. And 
the norms which furnish guidance to the 
spiritual life have originated and are utilised 
in precisely the same manner as those of the 
daily avocation. The only difference is that 
there is more meaning and value in the former 
than in the latter. But each is a Sollen and 
constitutes a beyond. This Sollen is a cer¬ 
tainty ; it exists, and its existence is in itself. 
It is the star for the WoUen,^ The Will is 
our own ; the Ought is not our own; the fact 
that we possess it as an idea is no proof that it 
has become a possession of the whole of life. 
In this sense the Ought has an objectivity and 
a subsistence of its own. The Will has to 
travel in the direction of the Ought, and its 
course is mapped out by this Ought at every 
step of its progress. Hence, in order to reach 
towards the Sollen the nature of the Sollen 
must become known. As noticed in previous 
chapters, such a movement towards so high 

' It is a great merit of Windelband to have brought 
this aspect of the Ou^hi prominently forward in contra¬ 
distinction to the over-importance attached to the WUl 
alone by the Pragmatists. Cf. his Prahtdien. 
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a goal becomes a difficult task — a task 
which demands the activity of the whole 
spiritual nature. Man’s dependency and the 
meaning of his life are thus set before his 
eyes, and the aspects of momentary existence 
are valued as of secondary importance. Unless 
this meaning of the norm becomes clear, life 
will revolve around the reality nearest-at-hand, 
and will consequently fail to unfold the deeper 
spirituality of its nature. “ And if all depended 
on the brief flash of the moment, which endures 
but the twinkling of an eye, only to vanish 
into the dark of nothingness, then all life 
would mean a mere exit into death. Thus, 
without eternity there is no spirituality, and 
without connection there is no content of life. 
But what is enthroned in itself above I'ime 
becomes for the man who wins such a spiritu¬ 
ality, first of all, an immense task which allows 
itself to be grasped on the field of Time alone; 
and, also, the Eternal which works within us 
and which hovers before us on the horizon of 
Eternity can become our full possession only 
through the movement of Time. To wish to 
check the course of Time means not to serve 
Eternity, but to ascribe to Time what belongs 
to Eternity.” ^ 

It is not said by Eucken anywhere in his 
writings that the natural sources at which Life 
drinks must be abandoned. These remain with 
us as long as we are in this world of space and 

• ^ TAe TrtUh of Religion^ p. 175. ' 
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time. But these are not found in the same 
place, neither is the same importance attached 
to them, once the meaning and value of the 
over-personal norms and the potency of spiritual 
creativeness have come into union with one 
another. 

What Eucken means by universal religion 
is the establishment of this independency and 
supremacy of spiritual life over all else in 
the world. We have already dealt with this 
aspect in former chapters; the conclusion was 
reached that everywhere the presence of a life 
of the spirit made itself felt, and gave a mean¬ 
ing and interpretation to all life and existence. 
That is the conclusion Eucken arrives at in 
his Kavipf um einen geistigen LehensinhalL 
The problem of religion qua religion is hardly 
touched. But, indeed, what other than re¬ 
ligion can all these conclusions mean ? Norm 
and potency are emphasised. An elevation 
above the world and above the “small self” 
has taken place. But something still has to 
be done before we have entered into the very 
heart of the matter. The problems which 
arise after all the conclusions previously arrived 
at are acknowledged must be taken into account. 
Having come so far in regard to the value and 
meaning of spiritual life, we are bound to go 
farther» No point occurs where we can find 
a terminus. Though we have already been con¬ 
strained to grant the norms a reality of their 
own, we have only just touched, here and thcffe, 
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upon tlieir cosmic significance. The matter 
thus reaches a further point than we have yet^ 
touched. What justification is there for grant¬ 
ing spiritual life this cosmic significance ? 

Attention has already been called to the 
fact of a distinction between nature and 
spirit. But attention has now to be directed 
to the necessity of emphasising the reality of 
spirit. The nature of spirit is revealed most 
clearly in the life and content of human con¬ 
sciousness. No anthropomorphic standard from 
without can come to our aid to establish the 
existence of spirit. The standard is to be 
found within the consciousness itself. A dis¬ 
tinction has to be made between nature and 
spirit. However much they resemble each 
other in the beginnings of life, spirit has 
travelled far beyond nature or matter. It 
has developed for itself an essence which may 
be designated as substance. The chief char¬ 
acteristic of matter is that it occupies space ; 
but spirit, though connected with, and largely 
conditioned by, matter as it exists in space, is 
now something quite other—something which 
has to be granted an existence of its own, and 
which forms the beginning of a new kind of 
world and unfolds a new kind of reality. 

The reality of spiritual life is not discovered 
in anything which is external to life; it is to 
be found in life itself. The reality is revealed 
and, indeed, created by an act of the spirit of 
m|in. Such an act must be the act of one’s 
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own deepest being. But although suck a new 
•reality is not to be found in an 3 rthing external 
to life, yet the very revelation points, as 
we have already observed, to something which 
is over-individual. Even the tneaning of the 
reality itself, from its immanent side, is some¬ 
thing quite other than the natural life and its 
contents. It is something revealed, but not as 
yet possessed; it is hard to be reached; and 
even within the man’s own nature obstacles 
and hindrances of various kinds are to be 
found. But the new reality persists in the 
midst of the hindrances; the man discovers 
himself as the possessor of a deeper kind of 
truth than was present and operative in the 
ordinary life. A cleavage is therefore made 
between the “ small self” and the spiritual life. 
In the degree the former wins through the 
calling forth of the deepest activities of the 
soul, in that degree does the transcendent 
aspect of the new reality urge itself upon man. 
And when the two aspects—immanent and 
transcendent—of the reality are firmly grasped 
by the soul, the soul moves upward in the 
exploration and possession of its new world. 

The failure to enter into this region of 
religion is due to the fact that men often 
’ attempt to construct religion on certain so- 
called faculties of the soul. Some attempt to 
discoverand establish religion through the power 
and conclusions of the intellect. It is evident 
that when the knowing aspect of consciousnq;ss 
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takes such a leading part, and deliberately ig¬ 
nores the affective and active aspects, no more 
than a segment of the reality can be discovered, 
and such a segment leaves out of account im¬ 
portant elements of human nature. If the 
affective aspect takes the lead at the expense 
of the other two aspects, we are here again in 
a region where only certain fragments of our 
nature are touched. If the active aspect busies 
itself without carrying along with itself the 
content of meaning and value to be discovered 
in consciousness, the true element of the great¬ 
ness of the reality is missing. Eucken shows 
in his Truth of Religion that there must be a 
point in the soul, at some deeper level than 
any of the three, where the three are working 
conjointly.^ It must be so, because what is 
now at stake is more than knowing a thing; 
it is to be the thing we know we ought to be. 
It is unfamiliarity with such a truth that brings 
a difficulty into the mind when face to face 

^ Modern psychology would agree with such a view, but 
probably not with the implications given to it by Eucken. 
The "faculty ” psychology as it was presented by Kant has 
now disappeared, and consciousness is conceived as a unity 
in which the three aspects referred to are present, and even 
the single aspect that is in the foreground of consciousness 
is influenced by the others which are in the background. 
Another point made clear by Hoffding {cf. his Psychology) 
and others is the difference between the activity of con¬ 
sciousness in the " drifting" process of association of ideas 
and its power to stem the association current, and to turn 
it into new directions by means of the reflective power of 
consiyiousness itself. 
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with the^ problem of religion. The mind has 
not learned how to attend to the truth in its 
own self-subsistence, but posits this truth in 
its relation to the conditions in the external 
world which brought it forthf Thus the con¬ 
ception of truth is made up very largely of its 
history on its physical side, and this history of 
the truth comes to possess the entire meaning 
of the truth itself I The road to religion, in 
its deepest sense, is barred to everyone who 
fails or refuses to grant the deeper reality 
which presents itself within the soul a self-sub¬ 
sistence. The only existence of such a reality 
can be its own self-subsistence. The reality is 
now conceived as something quite other than 
an existence in space; it exists for conscious¬ 
ness and can persist within consciousness. 

When reality is conceived as a substance 
subsisting in itself, the passage to the Absolute 
is opened. This Absolute is the most universal 
and complete meaning and value which the soul 
is capable of possessing; its very nature forces 
itself upon man as being true; and its value 
has revealed itself in its being the only power 
which will carry farther the spiritual evolution 
of the soul. If such an Absolute is left out of 
account, it is evident that the most universal 

^ It is a great merit of Bergson’s philosophy to have 
pointed this out. It is a conception presented several times 
in the history of philosophy, but there is great need of 
re-emphasising it to-day, especially as things in space have 
gripped the soul with such power and disastrous resuljjs. 
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truth which presents itself to life as absolutely 
necessary cannot enter into the deepest recesses 
of the soul; it cannot be more than a sub¬ 
sidiary element accompanying lower intellect¬ 
ual elements of life, which are more closely 
allied on such a lower level with physical 
processes of the body and with the physical 
world. And when truth is treated in this 
manner, it cannot possibly make its abode and 
become a power in the soul. Consciousness 
hesitates to create a further cleft within itself 
because the evidence of truth at such a height 
as this does not lend itself to the senses. The 
result is that the full power of the truth fails to 
produce effects on the consciousness, and thus 
keeps it on practically the same level as that on 
which it has been accustomed to work. The 
higher truth—the higher spiritual life—has not 
become anything more than a fact of knowledge 
or a probability. It has not become one’s own 
life. It is only when this higher aspect of spiritual 
life becomes one^s own life, and is acknow¬ 
ledged and used, that it is ever possible for man 
to become the possessor of an original energy, 
of an independent governing centre, and so to 
realise himself as a co-carrier of a cosmic move¬ 
ment. This is the presupposition of religion: 
it testifies that within man’s soul there appears 
something higher than sense or intellect, but 
which remains surrounded by alien elements 
which impose checks to its further development. 

It is quite evident that the appearance of 
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truths which are absolute and complete within 
the life is in direct antagonism to much that 
was previously present within it. This funda¬ 
mental fact, however, is not evident without a 
great deal of attention paia to the nature of 
the higher elements which present themselves. 
Without comparing the values of the higher 
and the lower elements, how is it ever possible 
to know what they are and what they mean ? 
When the whole being attends to both elements 
—higher and lower—there is no possibility of 
making a mistake concerning the different 
values of what are presented. A higher grade 
of reality reveals itself over against all that had 
been previously gained. The soul is forced to 
admit that something of a higher nature than 
it hitherto possessed seeks admission. And 
this Higher, if it enters into the whole of life, 
so far from revealing itself as a continuation 
of what had already happened, reveals itself 
as something which is discontinuous with 
the ordinary life, and superior even to the 
highest attainments of the intellectual life. 
And it is this aspect which produces the con¬ 
viction of such a revelation as being objective 
in its very nature. It belongs to something 
or somebody outside our own individual ex¬ 
perience or achievement. That there is much 
which is mysterious in all this, is only what 
might be expected. But the very fact that 
the Higher comes with such power when the 
soul expects, assimilates, and appropriates it 
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is a proof of its existence somewhere at the 
core of the universe. It cannot mean an il¬ 
lusion ; it brings changes of too fundamental 
a nature to be no more than that. Its very 
value and the enormous difficulty of turning it 
from being an idea into being a possession 
demand too much energy of the soul to allow 
of its being dismissed without any more ado. 
It contains elements so different in their nature 
from the ordinary life of the hour as to render 
it impossible to be considered of no more than 
of subsidiary importance. For it has to be 
borne in mind that the values and norms 
farthest removed from the regions of sense 
and intellect appear only when man follows 
the drift of his own higher being; it is not 
when he remains effortless and satisfied with 
the life of the hour that such values and norms 
appear. They appear when the ordinary life is 
seen through as no more than a stage for the 
further evolution of the soul through the 
grasping of a higher kind of reality than has 
as yet presented itself to it. As Eucken says : 

Religion proves itself a kingdom of opposites. 
When it steps out of such opposites, it destroys 
without a doubt the turbidity and evanescence 
of ordinary commonplace life, and separates 
clearly the lights and shadows from one 
another. It sets our life between the sharpest 
contrasts, and engenders the most powerful 
feelings and the most mighty movements; it 
shows the dark abyss in our nature, but also 
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shows illumined peaks; it opens out infinite 
tasks, and brings ever to an awakening a new 
life in its movement against the ordinary self. 
It does not render our existence lighter, but it 
makes it richer, more everftful, and greater; 
it enables man to experience cosmic problems 
within his own soul in order to struggle for a 
new world, and, indeed, in order to gain such 
a genuine world as its own proper life.”^ 

All this is not a matter of speculation, but 
of fact. And it is in the recognition of this 
fact that Eucken’s philosophy of religion con¬ 
stitutes a new kind of idealistic movement 
—a movement tending more and more in the 
direction of Christianity. But he differs here 
again from the absolute idealists and the 
pragmatists. The former base their Absolute 
upon the demands of logic, whilst Eucken 
bases all upon the demands and potencies of 
life ; the pragmatists emphasise the primary 
place of the will in the development of the 
inner life, but they have certainly ignored the 
presence of over individual norms, as the goal 
of volition, whilst Eucken holds to the 
necessity of both. With the absolutists the 
relation of the Absolute with the will is not 
clearly perceived, and consequently the Ab¬ 
solute becomes merely an object of thought 
and contemplation; and in all this the in¬ 
dividual does not become aware of a burning 
desire to move in the direction of the goal. 

* The Truth of Religion, p, 243, 
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The pragmatist leaves the individual at the 
mercy of the momentary content of conscious¬ 
ness ; this content is quite as likely to be trivial 
as to be great; and hence there is no absolute 
standard present to determine the nature and 
value of this content of the moment, and con¬ 
sequently no more than a life of effortless 
drifting can issue out of all this. 

This blend of absolutism and pragmatism 
is richer in its content than either of the two. 
Each has missed something of importance, 
and it is here supplied by Eucken. 

Norms and potency become two indissoluble 
factors in the evolution of the higher life. As 
already stated, the norms have an objectivity 
of their own, and consequently when they 
enter into life, life becomes conscious of their 
being something given and not brought into 
existence by its own potency. It is out of 
this conclusion to which life is forced that the 
doctrine of Grace, found in some way or other 
in all religions, is to be accounted for. And 
it is out of the consciousness of the interval 
between norm and achievement that the 
sense of guilt follows man whenever he 
penetrates deeply into the deeper experiences 
of the soul. Grace and guilt—naming only 
two experiences of the soul—are not remnants 
of a traditional theology, but essential elements 
which accompany the deepest experience of 
the soul. When they are wanting, it is most 
probable that the soul has not plumbed its own 
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existence to its very depths, but has rather 
chosen to be satisfied with what lies but a 
little way beneath the surface—with what 
does not cause too much uneasiness, but is 
sufficient for a life to persist ias a good member 
of the society by which it is surrounded. 
Only half a religion can become the possession 
of any individual who does not at least pay as 
much attention to the nature and value of 
over-individual norms as he pays to the nature 
of the environment and of the ordinary life. 
It is always a sign that humanity is drifting 
to the shallows of life when it looks upon 
religion as the flowering of the mere natural 
life of good custom, earthly happiness, and 
ease. Whenever the tragedy born in the 
conflict between norms and ordinary life is 
absent, the very elements which constitute 
greatness and the “taste of eternity” are 
also absent. It is on account of this fact that 
Eucken insists that no individual or nation 
that loses its own deeper religious experience 
can be really great or true; for the purest 
spring of human life and conduct is wanting, 
and the whole life issues from a shallower 
stream. It is impossible here to enter into 
the truth of this matter; but our individual 
observation concerning men and communities is 
almost enough of itself to verify the statement. 

That such a higher spiritual life is a reality 
may be evidenced further through its effects. 
It changes the whole relationship of the man 
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who has experienced it to everything he comes 
in contact with. New convictions and new 
points of view have now actually occurred 
within his soul; man has become conscious of 
a spiritual inwardness, brought forth through 
the presence of an over-personal spiritual life 
coupled with his own spiritual needs. With 
the possession of such spiritual elements, how 
is it possible for him any more to look upon 
the world and human life with the same eyes 
as before ? The dawning of a new reality has 
made him a new creature ; he is now compelled 
by his own deeper nature to preserve and to 
reflect the light which is within him; and all this 
brings prominently forward the need of some¬ 
thing other for the progress of the world than 
the first look of things is able to show. It is 
in such manner as this that we must account 
for all the ideals which have moved mankind 
from the level of animalism and greed to the 
level of civilisation, culture, morals, and re¬ 
ligion. The work is far from being completed: 
the world still clings to the old level of ordin¬ 
ary life, and is so slow to grasp the value of 
the life of spiritual ideals. Still, something 
has been accomplished in the course of the 
ages ; and although, probably, the progress has 
not been continuous, there has been a gain in 
the “ long run.” But the point to bear in mind 
is that it is the power of the over-individual 
ideal which has carried the race along. Ideals 
have been perverted, it is true; they nave been 

10 
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drawn down and mixed with what was inferior 
in its nature, yet they have never bten com¬ 
pletely destroyed in this evil process. They 
have still a marvellous power of disentangling 
themselves from human perversions, and of re¬ 
vealing themselves once more in their pristine 
power and glory. “But the spiritual life declares 
its ability also positively within the human pro¬ 
vince through a persistent effort to move out¬ 
side the ‘ given ’ situation, through a tracing out 
and a holding forth of ideals, through a longing 
after a more complete happiness and a more 
complete truth. Why is not man satisfied with 
the relativity which so obstinately clingsto 
his existence ? Why has he a longing for the 
Absolute in opposition to such relativity, and 
through this plunges himself into the deepest 
sorrows and distractions ? This has happened 
not only in special situations of individuals, 
but in the whole process of culture; indeed, 
the upward march of culture would have been 
impossible without a striving of man from a 
level above his ‘ given ’ position and even 
above himself. Was not subjective satisfaction 
more easily reached by him in the semi-animal 
stages of his existence than in culture and 
civilisation with all their toils and tangles, and 
does the progress of culture and civilisation with 
all their mechanical appliances make him in 
the merely human sense happier ? What else 
could compel him to step into this perilous 
track but the necessity of his own nature 
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revealing to him the presence of a new order 
ofthiitgs?"' 

The whole of this movement is from within 
without. Even the physical world has to 
enter into consciousness before it can be 
knowii and interpreted; even the over-indi¬ 
vidual norms have to be accepted and inter¬ 
preted by the spiritual potency before the 
reality which they possess in themselves can 
become our own personal reality. We receive 
from without on the plane of Nature and on 
the planes of mentality and spirituality. The 
consciousness does not evolve its content on 
any level of its progress from itself alone. 
Material from without has to enter into it. 
But the whole of this material will become 
ones own possession in the degree it is at¬ 
tended to after it has entered consciousness; 
something has to happen to the material within 
consciousness; it has to awaken a potency, 
and has to distil its own content within that 
potency. But as this potency is not of the 
same nature entirely as what presents 
itself as possessing value, it is clear that the 
higher element which presents itself has to 
enter into a struggle for the throne of life with 
elements of a lower order. As this all-im¬ 
portant fact has been dealt with in a previous 
chapter, there is no need to dwell on it again; 
but it is well to bear in mind that the fact 

^ The Trulh of Religion, p. 200. Cf. also Konnen wir noch 
ChfiHen sein f pp. 91-14*1. 
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constitutes an important element in Eucken’s 
conception of “ universal ” religion. 

“Universal” and “Characteristic” religion 
do not constitute two different religions, but 
two grades of the one religion. In “ Universal” 
religion Eucken deals very largely with the 
intellectual grounds of religion. He is aware 
that it is necessary for us to carry our 
whole potencies into religion. Intellect is one 
of these, and we cannot afford to construct 
our religion on what comes into perpetual 
conflict with intellectual conceptions. Eucken 
has shown that intellectual conclusions, if they 
are carried far enough and include the whole 
of their own meaning, lead us into religion. 
We have already noticed how the presence of 
norms and standards were necessitated by the 
very theory of knowledge itself. It is a great 
gain for man to know that this is so—that in 
so far as knowledge testifies anything in regard 
to religion and spiritual life it affirms more 
than it negates. It is of enormous advantage 
to be assured that knowledge is on our side in 
the quest for something that is deeper than 
itself. 

Further, Eucken conceives it as the function 
of religion on this “ Universal ” level to present, 
on the other hand, the actual situation. What 
but knowledge can reveal to us the difference 
between spiritual norms and ordinary life, 
between intellect working alone and intellect 
merged with the spiritual potency of ene’s 
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being? We are bound to know these and a 
hundred other things. They all go to prove 
that there is justification for the movement of 
spiritual life in the direction of an over-world, 
and in its hope for the possession of a new 
grade of reality. It is well and necessary to 
affirm all this before we enter on the “ grand 
enterprise.” When an affirmation, based upon 
insight, is made, there will be present within 
the soul a greater power to resist hunting after 
shadows or slipping to a lower level when we 
are in the very midst of the quest. And, in¬ 
deed, on this very level of “Universal” religion 
something besides the mere knowledge of 
religion has taken place. Values which are 
intellectually true are bound to exercise some 
influence on the life. Thus, something of the 
nature of the higher reality has touched the 
soul and will of man. We knoxv in what we 
have believed. This is a stage which must 
be passed through, for we can never feel 
certain upon a higher altitude unless we are 
certain of what had led to it. And although, 
on the higher altitude, there is the merging of 
intellectual truth in something higher than 
itself, still what is discovered on this higher 
level is richer in content if we can call up at 
times intellectual affirmations for its support. 

But “ Universal ” religion has its limitations, 
and has to pass into something more character¬ 
istic, specific, and personal. The over-personal 
norms, which are spiritual in their very nature, 
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have not only to be interpreted, they have 
also to be appreciated and reverenced. The 
How of their appearance, after it is settled, 
takes a secondary place, and the norms in 
their own value and subsistence are attended 
to. Thus, they become not merely ideas 
having some kind of reality of their own, 
but also become revelations of the very nature 
of the world; they become the source of all 
creation; the one spring of all being. In 
other words, they are made to mean the God¬ 
head ; they mean the creation and sustaining 
power of all life. A communion with the 
Godhead now takes place, and man finds him¬ 
self in possession of experiences brought about 
without the intervention of the world. Thus 
“ Universal ” religion culminates in a “ Charac¬ 
teristic” or personal religion. And to this 
culmination, as it is presented by Eucken, we 
now turn. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHARACTEUISTIC RELIGION 

On the level of “ Universal ” religion great 
changes have taken place in life. The consci¬ 
ousness and conviction of the reality of a new 
kind of world have arisen; the sensuous, and 
even partially the intellectual, domains havebeen 
relegated to a secondary place: other values, 
higher in their nature and more universal in 
their scope, have attracted the attention of 
mind and soul. In all this a change has taken 
place in the disposition as well as in the will. 
Prior to this change the character had not be¬ 
come conscious of its own inwardness, but re¬ 
mained subservient to the norms of social and 
moral inheritance. Some amount of morality 
and good will have issued forth in this manner, 
and, indeed, the gain cannot be overestimated. 
But it is evident that something further has 
to happen if the movement of society is to 

j >roceed onward and upward, and if the ener^ 
or such a movement is to be discovered within 
the soul. The whole material which enters 
into consciousness has to obtain a deeper mean- 
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ing than it hitherto possessed. And this 
happens on the level of “ Universal ” religion. 
The spiritual is now recognised as the highest 
manifestation of life ; and this spiritual is seen 
to be something which has to be gained through 
a struggle which calls the whole nature into 
activity. Such a movement from the less to 
the more spiritual proceeds side by side with 
the freedom of the individual. Freedom has 
now taken a new meaning. Hitherto it meant 
little more than the consciousness of the indi¬ 
vidual moving along the line of least resist¬ 
ance. The effort to move in such a direction 
is generally pleasurable; and when it tends to 
become painful the individual gives up the 
effort. The highest norms were not present 
with a categorical affirmation of their reality 
and value. But when they are present, the 
will is turned from the direction of ordinary 
life and its ease to the conception of the mean¬ 
ing and value of the highest norms. Some¬ 
thing, appearing as of intrinsic value, now 
makes itself felt, and stirs the whole 
nature. Thus, a new movement begins; the 
passive attitude of the soul gives way to an 
autonomous attitude and movement. The will, 
consequently, is conscious of a deeper need than 
any hitherto experienced, and therefore calls 
into being some deeper elements of its own in 
order to reach its goal. The whole nature has 
now affirmed the idea of the good, which had 
dawned upon it as an imperative. It is^in 
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such a moment that the real nature becomes 
free — it becomes conscious, through and 
through, of the possibility of leaving its old 
world and of ascending into a new one. This 
is, in Eucken’s words, the real spiritual evolu¬ 
tion {Wesembildung) of human nature. This 
evolution, which, prior to this, was considered 
very largely as a kind of gift of the environ¬ 
ment, is now perceived as capable of realisation 
only in so far as the spiritual norms are willed. 
When we examine the progress of humanity, 
we discover that it has taken place in this 
manner; a task had to be set and the whole 
nature had to be called forth to realise it. 
The result is that a new creation takes place 
in the history of the world. Such a creation 
becomes a new norm in the moral world, as 
well as a possession in the life of the individual 
who has struggled to realise it. 

Such a spiritual process, after something of 
its nature has been realised, finds necessities 
laid upon it on all hands. Once we have 
stepped into the very centre of spiritual norms 
and ideals they begin to reveal with a wonder¬ 
ful rapidity and impressiveness their own 
intrinsic content and value. “Universal” 
religion has enabled us to realise that we are 
dealing with “ grounds ” which are a demand 
of the deepest nature, and with convictions 
which seem, without a doubt, “ to ring true.” 
The man has found a shelter in the midst of 
alb the chaos and welter of the natural process, 
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and his deepest reason has not failed to come 
to the assistance of his spiritual need. He 
now becomes conscious of security and even 
of victory in the enterprise before the battle 
has really begun on an arena'^ outside his own 
nature; a conviction is being brought into 
being within his deepest soul that the best and 
strongest elements in the universe are on his 
side. Although hindrances and entanglements 
of all kinds increase in number, the increase 
in spiritual certainty, and faith in the final 
issue of his life, have grown at a greater ratio. 
Such a man has settled his destiny; he has 
come to the great spiritual affirmation of life 
—an affirmation which has to be repeated so 
often, and which each time distils something 
of a higher order within the soul. 

It is evident that such an affirmation of the 
reality of spiritual ideals, which have now' an 
existence of their own, should lead us farther. 
If they mean so much, why cannot they mean 
more? If they subsist in themselves, they 
must be what they are. They are to us mean¬ 
ing and value of infinite significance. But 
such and other spiritual characteristics are not 
things, and, as we have seen, not mere pro¬ 
jections of our own individual selves. There 
is nothing short of personality and over- 
personality by which they can be even partially 
designated and determined. We are forced 
to this conclusion if they are to be objects of 
communion and union; and we are forced 
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further to gather the Many into the One. 
That was what was done on all lower planes. 
Why stop short here, because infinitely much 
happens when the Many find their points of 
union and meaning in the One ? ^ We have 
said that infinitely much happens when the 
Many find their meaning in the One. A 
need of the nature has arisen which demands 
this, and it has arisen at its highest possible 
level alone. Such a nature will never become 
absolutely certain of the meaning and value of 
all that has led up to this until the One obtains 
a self-subsistence. If this effort fails, the whole 
effort of development towards unity and in¬ 
wardness fails. And when such a chain of effort 
snaps at its highest link of spiritual develop¬ 
ment, everything that had entered into the 
propess at all the levels below it snaps along 
with it in so far as it had any validity what¬ 
ever in the light of what is higher than itself. 

But the fact that this conception of the 
One, conceived as Absolute Spiritual I^ife, has 
produced so many effects of the highest kind 
is a proof of its existence. Qualities come 
into being which can never come with such 
power in any other way. The spiritual ex¬ 
periences, revealed at such a level, have some¬ 
thing to say on this matter. These experiences, 

' Cf. Ward’s The Realm of Ends, chapters ii. and 
XX. ; also Caird’s Evolution of Religion has many valuable 
hints throughout the two volumes pointing in the same 
direction. 
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although aware of the meaning of universal 
concepts, have become aware of something 
higher still: Knowledge has given place to 
Love; a region has been reached beyond all 
the contradictions of the world and beyond all 
the dialectics of knowledge. It is a region 
which includes the good of all without injuring 
the good of any; and all the meaning of the 
world and of life is interpreted from this high¬ 
est standpoint. This is the essence of “ charac¬ 
teristic ” or specific religion. On the level of 
“universal” religion, God was seen from the 
standpoint of the world ; in “ characteristic ” 
religion the world is seen from the standpoint 
of God. The appearance of the world is 
consequently different from each standpoint. 
All must now be viewed and valued from the 
standpoint of “ characteristic ” religion, from 
the standpoint of the One—the Godhead ; and 
if humanity is ever to be brought to this 
standpoint, the nature and the meaning of 
the One have to be presented to it. And it 
is this, as Eucken shows, which has been 
partially accomplished by the religions of the 
world. Their founders were personalities who 
had scaled the heights towards the “ holy of 
holies ” of the One; they descended into the 
plains to reveal what they had seen and heard 
and experienced on the heights. They had 
been able to commune with the Alone, and 
their natures had been completely transformed. 
In passing thus from the stage of “ universal ” 
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religion to the higher stage of “ characteristic,’* 
men have discovered a further security and 
spiritual evolution of their whole being. Their 
views of man and the world have become 
changed; they now long to make mankind 
the possessor of the “ vision splendid ” which 
has meant all for them. Communion with 
the One as Infinite Love has revealed to them 
a peace and a power which are far beyond all 
the lower unities. 

It is of value, in the midst of all the com¬ 
plexities of life, of the partial interpretations 
of the various branches of knowledge, to have 
passed through the several stages below the 
One. Some must guard the highest citadel of 
religion and keep open the avenues to Infinity, 
Eternity, and Immortality. And the greater 
the number who are able to do this, the better 
for the world and for the individual. But a 
taste of this Infinite Love can be obtained 
without all this. Just as some of us are able 
to walk without a knowledge of the bodily 
mechanism and to eat and digest without a 
knowledge of the history of our bread, so the 
deeper spiritual potencies inherent in man are 
able to find a vast amount of satisfaction by 
resting upon and trusting in a Love Absolute, 
Eternal, and Infinite. Here, man is in a 
region of infinite calm beyond the distractions 
of the world and of knowledge. He cannot 
remain here for any great length of time; he 
hai6 to return to the world, but he is never 
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again the same being after having scaled the 
“ mount of transfiguration.” “ Religion holds 
as certain and conclusive that this new inner 
foundation is the greatest tlyng of all and the 
wonder of wonders, because it carries within 
itself the power and certainty of the overcom¬ 
ing of the old world and the creation of a new 
one; it is on account of this that religion longs 
for the conviction of the whole man, and 
brands the denial of this as pettiness and 
unbelief. The world may therefore remain to 
the external view as it appeared before—a 
kingdom of opposition and darkness; its 
hindrances within and without may seem to 
nullify everything else; they may contract 
and even seemingly destroy man and his 
spiritual potencies; all his acts may seem 
fruitless and vain, and his whole existence 
may seem to sink into nothingness and worth¬ 
lessness. Yet, through the entrance of the 
new life and a new world, everything is 
transformed from within, and the clearness of 
the light appears all the more by contrast with 
all the depth of the darkness. Indeed, in the 
midst of all the mysteries of existence, hope 
and conviction and certainty will consolidate 
our experience, so that ultimately evil itself 
must serve the development of the good.”^ 
Or in the words of Luther: “ This is the 
spiritual power which reigns and rules in the 
midst of enemies, and is powerful in the midst 
^ The Truth of Religion^ p. 436. u 
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of all oppression. And this is nothing other 
than that strength is perfected in weakness, 
and that in all things 1 can gain life eternal, 
so that cross and crown are compelled to serve 
and to contribute towards my salvation.”^ 

Eucken shows how this idea of God comes 
from the Life-process itself. The Godhead is 
present, not as an external revelation but as 
the ever fuller meaning and experience which 
have been carried along in the soul in its 
passage from the natural level to the highest 
spiritual plane. At its summit the develop¬ 
ment unfolds its true spiritual content of Love. 
The Highest Power—however much there 
still remains dark concerning it — has had 
communication with man, is present within 
his soul, has become his own life and nature, 
as well as his self-subsistence over against the 
order of the world. Here i^ove is raised up 
into an image of the Godhead—Love as a self¬ 
communication and as an essential elevation 
of the nature, and as an expression of inmost 
fellowship.^ There originates a mutual inter¬ 
course of the soul and God as between an I 
and a Thou.” It has already been stated that 
Eucken insists that no close determination, in 
an intellectual form, should be given to this 
conception and experience of God. The idea of 
a personality of God is not an intellectual idea 
presented in any doctrinal form ; it is an idea 

' Quoted in The Truth of Beligion, p. 436. 

• 2 Cf. The Truth of Religion^ pp. 429 ff- 
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born within the Life-process on its highest levels. 
On such levels it becomes obvious and indis¬ 
pensable. Man may be clearly conscious of 
the symbolism of the idej., and yet, at the 
same time, grasp in it an incontestable intrinsic 
truth which he knows to be far above all mere 
anthropomorphism. Eucken shows that it is 
not merely a human greatness that has been 
transferred to the Divine, but that the whole 
meaning here is a return to the source of a 
Divine Life and its mutual communication 
with man ; and therefore the whole process is 
not an argument of man concerning the Divine, 
because the Divine has to be apprehended 
through the Divine within us. “ All opposi¬ 
tion to the idea of the Divine personality is 
ultimately explained by the fact that an 
energetic Life-process is wanting — a Life- 
process which entertains the question not so 
much from without as from within. When¬ 
ever such a Life-process is found, there is 
simultaneously found, often in overt contra¬ 
diction to the formal doctrinal statement, an 
element of such a personal character of God.**^ 

But this immanent aspect of the idea of God 
is accompanied by a transcendent aspect. We 
have noticed already that the very nature of the 
Ought included a transcendent and objective 
aspect.^ The same fact becomes evident in 

1 The Truth of Religion, p. 430. 

2 This fact is very clearly interpreted by Rickert in his 

Gegenstand der Erkenntnis, ^ 
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religious experience. The two poles—imman¬ 
ence and transcendence—are complementary. 
The former shows that something of the 
Divine nature has been implanted within 
human nature; the latter shows that more 
is in existence than we have already possessed. 
Spiritual norms never decrease but increase in 
splendour the nearer man is to their attain¬ 
ment. Something is here discovered which is 
not found in the world ; it is a kind of trans¬ 
cendent summit, a mysterious'sublimity. And 
an approach towards this summit produces ex¬ 
periences never to be possessed in any other 
kind of way. As Eucken himself puts it: “ If 
this sublimity superior to the world secures an 
abode in the soul, and, indeed, becomes the in¬ 
most and most intimate part of our being, and 
enables us to participate in the self-subsistence 
of infinity, it opens up within us a fathomless 
depth, in which the existence that lies nearest 
to oiir hands is swallowed up, and it makes 
us a problem to ourselves—a problem which 
transforms the whole of life—vmilst it enables 
us to understand and to handle what at the 
outset appeared to be its whole life as a mere 
phase and appearance. Thus it is the same 
religion which opens out from God to man 
and which simultaneously opens itself out in 
man himself and becomes a great mystery to 
him. Therefore, in the idea of God the inti¬ 
mate and the ultimate must both be present if 
religion is to reach its full development and to 
• 11 
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avoid the dangers which everywhere threaten 
it.’* ^ Both these aspects interlace in one Life- 
process ; the unity is present^ in the manifold, 
and the ultimate present in the intimate. 

According to Eucken, it is out of such an 
experience as we have noticed that the idea of 
immortality becomes a firm belief and faith 
within the soul. The idea cannot be proved 
scientifically, simply because its spiritual con¬ 
tent is greater than anything which is below it. 
The whole proof lies within the experience 
itself at this, its highest summit. “ The In¬ 
finite Power and Love that has grounded a 
new spontaneous nature in man, over against 
a dark and hostile world, will conserve such a 
new nature and its spiritual nucleus, and 
shelter it against all perils and assaults, so that 
life as the bearer of life eternal can never be 
wholly lost in the stream of time.” We are 
here in a region farthest removed from sense 
and understanding; but the remarkable thing 
is that the conviction of immortality does not 
dawn on any lower level; it is not on the 
lower levels a portion of spiritual experience. 
It seems as if an element of immortality ig 
only to be gained at a certain height of the 
spiritual life. On all levels below, men seek 
for proofs in the analogies of Nature, in the 
supposed return of the spirits of the dead, and 
in the craving found in their own lives. All 
these proofs have one thing in common: they 
^ The Truth of Religion^ p. 431. 
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are all of a lower order of value than the mean¬ 
ing which the content of experience gives to 
immortality on its highest level. For at this 
highest level the proof is not something hap¬ 
pening outside the man ; it is the deepest part 
of his own being which now actually possesses 
a taste of life eternal. It seems, then, that there 
is no answer to the problem outside ourselves, 
because it is not something to be known, but 
something to be experienced after long toil and 
a stirring of the nature to its lowest depths in 
the drift of all that is highest and best.^ It is 
sufficient for us to possess a life which is spirit¬ 
ual and timeless in its nature: and when such 
a life is possessed, empirical proofs are neither 
demanded nor desired. It is within one’s own 
new and spiritual world that proofs are now 
discovered, and they are timeless and spaceless 
in their own intrinsic nature. ‘‘ Do this, and 
thou shalt live.” If the man has to negate all 
concerning the preservation of his natural in¬ 
dividuality, the new world he has gained for 
his soul will have abundant affirmation within 
itself, without the support of any earthly props. 
It is his own highest life which testifies to him 
that ‘‘ death does not count ” at all. 

Eucken’s'whole plea is that spiritual life at 
the point of its highest manifestation should 
^ not be interpreted by anything below itself. 

^ I cannot but believe that the supposed proofs brought 
forward by Sir Oliver Lodge and others are so empirical as 
to be of very little value to religion. 
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We have already noticed how, on lower levels, 
spiritual life was even there interpreted by its 
norms, and not by its connexions with what 
was below itself. The disappearance of miracle 
in religion is an indispensable stage which 
must be passed over. It is necessary only on 
a mid-level of religion, and has really been far 
more of the nature of a symbol than of a fact. 
It is at our peril that in religion we give up such 
a symbol until a more “ inward wonder ” has 
happened within our own soul. When the self¬ 
subsistence of the spiritual life and the reality 
of the norms of the over-world, now all united 
in God, are experienced, all miraculous mani¬ 
festations of the Divine, imaginary or real, are 
relegated to a secondary place. They all be¬ 
long to a point which the man has passed; 
they are milestones to which he can never 
return. “An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign 
be given to it but the sign of Jonah the 
prophet.” As Eucken points out, “ This is no 
other than the sign of spiritual power and of 
a Divine message and greatness.” The move¬ 
ment from signs and miracles is a movement 
from the outward to the inward, from percept 
to spirituality; and the essence of religion, as 
a reality in itself and as an experience of the 
soul, is to be found by taking such a step. 
The centre of gravity of life has now been 
shifted from the outward to the inward. To 
accomplish this means nothing less than a 
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struggle for the governing centre of life. Un¬ 
less we succeed in this struggle, the inner life 
will reach no independence and subsistence 
of its own. Even when the struggle succeeds 
in gaining its longed-for depth, it has not re¬ 
moved for once and for all the contradictions 
from without and within. Difficulties, from 
the lower side, will accompany the spiritual life 
in its higher evolution, but once it has be¬ 
come conscious of its own Divine nature and 
certainty it will gain sufficiently in content 
and power to relegate them all to the periphery. 
Something has happened within the soul which 
can never be obliterated. As Eucken says: 
“ The contradiction is now removed from the 
centre to the periphery of life ; it can therefore 
only touch us from without, and is not able to 
overthrow what is within; it will not so much 
weaken as strengthen the certainty, because it 
calls life to a perpetual renewal and brings to 
fruition the greatness of the conquest.”^ 

^ The Truth of Religion, p. 533. 



CHAPTER X 


thp: historical religions 

WE have noticed in the two preceding chapters 
how Eucken distinguished the two stages of 
religion—the “ Universal ” and the “ Character¬ 
istic”—and how he showed the necessity of both 
stages. As man cannot escape from the con¬ 
clusions of his intellect, it becomes necessary 
for him to come to an understanding with 
those conclusions; and although such con¬ 
clusions do not form a complete account of 
life in its deepest aspects, still they are in¬ 
dispensable for him in order to know that he 
is on the path towards a further development 
of his spiritual nature. Hence the grounds of 
religion have to be emphasised by the con¬ 
clusions of the intellect. But though intel¬ 
lectual conclusions, as we have already seen, 
warrant us in holding fast to the presence and 
reality of a life of the spirit and to the possi¬ 
bility of an evolution of such a life, all this 
does not mean that such an evolution is 
actually reached through the affirmations«of 
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the intellect. The road of spiritual develop¬ 
ment is marked out, but we have to travel 
over that road ourselves. Something more 
than an intellectual acknowledgment of the 
existence of such a road is necessary before 
the actual movement takes place. When the 
actual movement does take place, when the 
intellectual conclusions come in contact with 
a will arising from our deepest needs, the 
matter becomes personal—it becomes some¬ 
thing that has to be affirmed by the blending 
of intellect with the deeper spiritual potencies. 
The vision at this higher stage constitutes not 
only the certainty of a path for man—a path 
which leads to. higher regions — but brings 
forth hidden energies in order to start him on 
the enterprise. The whole vision is now seen 
to be possible of realisation only through 
personal decisions of the whole nature in 
the direction of the over-personal values 
which present themselves. These over-personal 
values increase as the soul passes along the 
upward path and as it grants a self-subsistence 
and unconditional significance to these values. 
There follows here an increase of spiritual re¬ 
flection ; the content of the vision is loosened 
from sense and time; its self-subsistence 
becomes more and more real and more and 
more and more different from all that was 
experienced on any level below; knowledge 
steps into the background, and love and ap¬ 
preciation now guide the whole movement of 
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the soul. As we have already seen, when this 
happens, the idea of God as Infinite Love 
presents itself, and the soul’s main task is to 
climb to the summits “ where on the glimmer¬ 
ing limits far withdrawn God made Himself an 
awful rose of dawn.” Religion is at such a 
level more than an intellectual insistence upon 
its grounds; the soul looks now rather to its 
summits. Hence the two stages of Universal 
and Characteristic religion become necessary. 
And it is not always true that the Universal 
mode ceases once the Characteristic mode is 
partially realised. The soul has to descend 
from the heights into the ordinary world 
below. And as it now sees the world with 
new eyes, it sees much more to be condemned 
than was previously possible for it to see. 
There comes the constant need of certifying 
the validity of its experience on the heights, 
and of getting others who have never attempted 
the experiment to do so. The man possessed 
of something of the vision within his own soul 
proclaims his “gospel,” and conceives of all 
kinds of ways and means by which humanity 
can be drawn towards the same goal. 

This is the meaning which Eucken attaches 
to the origin and development of the union 
of universal and specific religions as these 
have been revealed in human history. The 
intellectual grounds of religion as well as 
something of the actual spiritual experiences 
are presented by the founders. Every kind«of 
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relipon has originated in this manner. They 
are all attempts at showing that a here and 
now and a beyond have united and become 
potencies of life, and can become actualities. 
The here and now always points to a beyond, 
and the beyond, when it is realised, returns to 
the here and now and always transforms it. 
Thus, we are in the midst of two worlds which 
are continuous with one another just as the 
valley is continuous with the base of the 
mountain. 

Such historical religions do not, then, 
originate in the collective experiences of 
humanity, but in what has actually happened 
in the life of unique personalities. These 
personalities have become, as it were, mediators 
between God and man. Such religions adopt 
the most diverse forms, because the person¬ 
alities have given of the content of their own 
personal experiences, and no two experiences 
view anything from standpoints precisely 
identical. The historical religions may con¬ 
sequently be narrow in their outlook. The 
personalities are dependent upon their race, 
place, training, and inheritance for the 
particular intellectual presentation of their 
religion. Thus, each historical religion has its 
own view of the universe and its own morality. 
But the value of no historical religion is to be 
judged from this standpoint alone. Such 
views of the universe and such morality must 
haye appeared to them somehow as a good—as 
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ways and means to what lay beyond, We may 
have outgrown such ways and means; other 
ways and means higher in their nature may have 
become our inheritance. But these higher 
ways and means could not have evolved out of 
their lower stages had not some element of the 
beyond instilled itself into them. The historical 
religions could never have flourished on im¬ 
morality and superstition, however much of 
these we may discover in them. It is the 
beyond, over-personal element which has kept 
them alive, and this element has always had a 
hard struggle to overcome and transform the 
here-and-now elements. Whenever the his¬ 
torical religions are traced back to their 
sources, there is discovered an element above 
the world in the souls of their founders and of 
their immediate followers. As Eucken puts 
it: “ To these founders the new kingdom was 
no vague outline and no feeble hope, but all 
stood clear in front of them; the kingdom 
was so real to their souls and filled them so 
exclusively that the whole sensuous world was 
reduced by them to a semblance and a shadow 
if they could not otherwise gain a new value 
from a superior power. The new world could 
attain to such immediacy and impressiveness 
only because a regal imagination wrestled for 
a unique picture in the tangled heap of life, 
and because it invested this picture with the 
clearest outlines and the most vivid colours. 
Thus the new world dawns on humanity ^^ith 
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fascinating power, rousing it out of the slug¬ 
gishness of daily routine, binding it through a 
corporate aim, raising inspiring ardour through 
radiant promises and terrible threats, and 
creating achievements otherwise impossible. 
This prepared road into the kingdom of the 
invisible, this creation of a new reality which 
is no merely serene kind of play but a deep 
seriousness, this inversion of worlds which 
pushes sensuous existence down into a distance 
and which prepares a home for man within 
the kingdom of faith—all this is the greatest 
achievement that has ever been undertaken 
and that has ever worked upon human soil. 
.... Their works seemed to carry within 
them Divine energies; wonders surrounded 
their paths; their life and being bridged 
securely the gulf between heaven and earth.” ^ 
Now, Eucken shows that it is of great 
importance to acknowledge these personalities 
in order that life may be brought into a safe 
track. Enough has already been said of the 
impossibity of finding a sufficiency for life and 
death within the span of ordinary existence. 
And as this is so, a whole span of past and 
present has to be taken into account. The 
world cannot move a step towards the heights 
of the future without this. The real future 
is the blend of what was and is forming the 
standard and the receptacle for what is to be. 
We have already noticed how such a standard 
^ ^ The Truth of ReligioUf pp. 367, 368. 
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evolves; and how, when it is followed to its 
utmost limits, it merges into* the conception of 
God. But as all this is a conception spiritual 
in its nature—devoid of flesh and blood as its 
clothing—it becomes extremely difficult for 
the majority of mankind to hold fast to its 
reality in a world where flesh and blood mean 
so much. Something more tangible is craved 
for by man as a proof of an over-world and 
of an over-personal life. Such proof men 
are able to obtain in the great religious 
personalities of the world without having to 
go through the intellectual processes of dis¬ 
covering the grounds of religion. Men are 
able to view this spiritual truth as they view a 
picture. It becomes easy to understand how 
such personalities have been raised beyond all 
human valuations to a likeness to God and 
even to an equality with God. Such per¬ 
sonalities were the highest conceptions which 
men could possess of the Godhead. This 
seems to have been a necessary stage in the 
evolution of the religious life as well as of 
religious conceptions. And even to - day 
attention is not to be diverted from such 
personalities. The question whether they 
were or were not gods has become meaningless. 
What psychology is able to fathom the soul of 
any individual? Every attempt at doctrinal 
formulation states less than was present 
within the souls of such personalities. But, on 
the other hand, it does seem necessary. 
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according to Eucken’§ teaching, to avoid con¬ 
fusing such personalities with the All. They 
were great; they possessed elements above the 
world ; but none of them possessed the whole 
that is in existence. 

The truth concerning these founders of 
religion seems to lie in the fact that they 
realised a depth of life beyond the world, the 
intellect, and the span of ordinary life. It is 
this fact that needs to be brought prominently 
forward in our day. And such a fact becomes 
an experimental proof of the presence and 
efficacy of the Divine within the soul and 
points to an upward direction the total- 
movement of the world. If such a fact does 
not succeed in holding for itself a primary 
place, other subsidiary facts will colour and 
weaken its true spiritual content and value. 
This is the road on which speculative and 
superstitious ideas have found an entrance 
into the historical religions. When such is 
the case, the spiritual reality is gradually 
weakened, is lowered to the level of intel- 
lectualistic dogma, until it ultimately becomes, 
though in the guise of religion, the worst 
enemy which spiritual religion has to en¬ 
counter. All hard and fixed dogmatic settings 
of religion usurp the supremacy of the spiritual 
life itself. 

Eucken shows this in connection with re¬ 
ligious institutions—institutions which were 
meant by their founders to be essential but 
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still subservient to the needs and aspirations 
of spiritual life. Thus, genuine religion is 
measured by a doctrinal standard or by a sacra¬ 
ment. These may possess an incalculable 
value in religion, when used as means and not 
as ends; but they may, and often do, issue 
in its degradation to a stage which is hardly 
a spiritual one. Every historical religion 
possesses some absolute truth, but does not 
possess the whole truth; and also each 
historical religion possesses some elements 
which have to pass away. But this matter 
will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

The main service of the historical religions is 
to bring home to us the fact that in the course 
of human history a spiritual life above the 
w’orld has again and again dawned on mankind 
through the experiences and works of great 
personalities. To realise intensely such a fact 
IS to realise the fact that all this can happen 
again in a more concentrated form than is 
actually presented in the slow and toilsome 
effects of the results of the collective life of 
the community. 

It may be well to refer here to Eucken’s 
classification of the religions of the world. 
This classifications consists of the Beligions of 
Law and the Religions of Redemption, The 
Religions of Law maintain that the kernel of 
religion lies in ‘*the announcement and advocacy 
of a moral order which governs the world from 
on high.” God has revealed His will to man; 
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if man obeys, rich rewards await him in a future 
life; if he disobeys, painful punishment is sure 
to follow. Man himself has to select one of 
the two alternatives, and he believes himself 
able to choose. The Religions of Redemption 
consider such a view false and superficial. 
Now, there is no doubt that the Religions of 
Law are stages which are of value when men 
are incapable of grasping the difficulties and 
complexities of religion. The whole of religion 
on this level of Law is a replica of the rela¬ 
tions which obtain on a smaller scale between 
a sovereign and his subjects, or between 
a master and his slave. Authority is some¬ 
thing purely external. The two Religions of 
Redemption—the Indian and the Christian 
—seek the meaning of religion in a very 
different manner. They both agree that 
human capability, which seems so evident to 
the Religions of I^aw, is the most difficult and 
important of all questions. They agree further 
that the essence of religion does not consist in 
guiding life for the sake of something that life 
is to participate in or to avoid in the future; 
they agree that a change must happen within 
the soul in this world, and that this change 
only comes about through the aid of a super¬ 
natural power. But these two religions differ 
fundamentally in their different ways of looking 
at the world. To the Indian religions, the ex¬ 
istence of the world is an evil; the world is itself 
a kingdom of illusions. “ All in it is transient 
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and unreal; nothing in it has duration; happi¬ 
ness and love are merely momentary, and men 
are as two pieces of wood floating on the face 
of an infinite ocean which pass by one another, 
never to meet again. Fruitless agitation and 
painful deception have fallen upon him who 
mistakes such a transient semblance for a 
reality and who hangs his heart upon it. 
Therefore it behoves man to free himself from 
such an unholy arena. This emancipation will 
take place when the semblance is seen through 
as semblance, and when the soul has gained an 
insight right into the foundation of things. 
Then the world loses its power over man ; the 
whole kingdom of deception with its evanescent 
values goes to the bottom, all the excited affec¬ 
tions caused by the world are extinguished, and 
life becomes a still and holy calm; it reaches 
the depth of a dreamless sleep, enters, through 
its immersion into an eternal essence, beyond 
the shadows ; it passes, according to Buddhism 
in its most definite interpretation, into a state 
of entire unconsciousness.”' 

How different a spirit from all this breathes 
in Christianity 1 In Christianity the world is 
good as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. Something of the revelation of the 
Divine may be discovered within it, but this is 
only a segment of a greater whole which comes 
to realisation within the soul. Here, the world 
is not cast away, despite all its limitations, but 

^ The Truth of Religion, pp. 11, 12. 
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is perceived as the only sphere where spiritual 
experience may exercise itself and draw out 
its own hidden potencies. Tribulation is to be 
found in the world ; but a standpoint above the 
world, gained by cutting a path right through 
the world, is possible. When such a stand¬ 
point is reached, the world is seen as it ought 
to be seen and used as it ought to be used. 
But this aspect of the meaning of the world in 
the Christian religion will be dealt with later. 
It is sufficient to state here that Eucken con¬ 
siders Christianity superior to all other religions 
by virtue of the fact that it overcomes the 
world, not by fleeing from it, but by transform¬ 
ing it. It views the physical wprld as a stage 
upon which the life of the spirit has to realise 
all its possibilities; the world and all that is 
within it take a secondary place : the primary 
place is now accorded to the world of ideals 
and values as these merge into love and the 
conception of the Godhead. 

The question of the finality of the Christian 
religion in its purely historical sense has been 
discussed by Eucken in his Truth of Religion^ 
Christianity and the New Idealism^ and 
Konnen wir noch Christen sein ? In these 
three works he arrives at the conclusion that 
no one religion has a claim to the name 
“ absolute rdigion,” because even Christianity 
itself cannot be more than a partial, though 
the highest, manifestation or the Divine. 

And what Christianity has been and is in 

• 
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itself as a force in the history of the Western 
world cannot be the same^as what it was in 
the personal experience of its Founder. It is 
not something which descended once and 
for all into the world, and so remains its per¬ 
manent inheritance. It is the most priceless 
inheritance we possess; but such an inherit¬ 
ance has to be discovered again and again. 
All this cannot come about without calling 
up to-day the same spiritual energies as were 
needful for the tasks that were present when 
Christianity started to conquer the world. 
Its aspects of “world-denial and world-renewal” 
render Christianity the very religion we need. 
“ It is the religion of religions,” but a state¬ 
ment of this fact does not mean the realisation 
of the fact. The same energy and aspiration are 
needful to-day as in the days of yore. Chris¬ 
tianity, whenever it has lived on its highest 
levels, has struggled for two tremendous facts 
at least: the insufficiency of the world and 
the regeneration of the world in the light of 
the Divine. It is not a repetition of what the 
Founder said concerning religion. What the 
Founder said cost him enormous labour to dis¬ 
cover and to possess. We shall gain so much 
and no more of the same spiritual substance as 
we put the same kind of energy in motion. In 
order that we may unravel the complexities 
of our day, a spirit similar to his spirit must 
become ours. When such a spirit ceases to 
exist, Christianity will become merely a 
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name; its power will have disappeared, and 
men can delude themselves into believing 
that they possess it when in fact they are 
the possessors of but little of its spirit and of 
much of its form. But the possession of the 
same spirit as that of Jesus constitutes the 
further development of Christianity, and this 
further development is nothing other than what 
we have already seen—the experience and 
efficacy of an eternal order of things in the 
midst of all the changes of time. Thus we 
are thrown back once more, not upon our 
bare individual selves, but upon the presence 
of the Divine within the spiritual life itself. 
Christianity is therefore not something that 
has been completed in the past, but the highest 
mode of conceiving and of experiencing Life 
in the present; it becomes an inward, personal 
and spiritual experience; and its duration and 
expansion depend upon the increase and depth 
of such a spiritual inwardness. 



CHAPTER XI 

CHRISTIANITY 

It has been noticed how “ Characteristic ” or 
“ Specific ” religion means the carrying farther 
of the implications of “ Universal ” religion. 
It is not only necessary to know the ‘"grounds” 
of religion, as these reveal themselves within 
the conclusions of the intellect: we have to 
plant ourselves upon these “grounds”; we must 
be what they mean. Thus, religion becomes 
a personal task—something that can never be 
realised until the whole nature comes to 
constant decisions of its own and acts upon 
those decisions in the light of what has 
expressed itself in the form of those over¬ 
personal norms which have further developed 
into a conception of, and communion with, the 
Godhead. We have noticed further, how this 
essence of religion was realised in the lives of 
great personalities in history, as well as in the 
religions which they helped to found. 

Eucken does not hesitate to affirm that the 
highest of these religions is the Christian 

i8o 
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religion. The core of the Christian religion 
consists, as we have already noticed, in its 
presentation of “a world-denial and world- 
renewal ” in a far higher degree than any of 
the other religions, and also in the fact that it 
presents the union of the human and the 
Divine in a clearer light than before. We 
have noticed, too, how the Indian religions 
had to condemn the world in order to penetrate 
to the very essence and bliss of religion. 
Mohammedanism affirmed the world in too 
strong a manner, and its eternal world con¬ 
stituted a kind of replica of the present 
material world on an enlarged scale. The 
Jewish religion evolved through a series of 
stages which finally culminated in Christianity. 
The Roman and the Greek religions presented 
too many pluralistic aspects to be able ever to 
reach the highest synthesis whereby the Many 
found their meaning, interpretation, and value 
in the One. 

Although the Christian religion cannot be 
designated as absolute religion, still it may be 
designated as the highest and most perfect 
manifestation of the Divine. The meaning of 
the term “ absolute religion ” involves a con¬ 
ception impossible to maintain, on account of 
the fact that in all religions some spiritual truth 
is discerned and realised. The term “ absolute 
religion” is also false on account of the fact 
that no religion can contain the whole that is 
to Jbe revealed and experienced. Christianity 
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is best valued when it is seen, not as a comple¬ 
tion of the revelation of the Divine to man, 
but as a revelation which has to be preserved, 
deepened, and carried farther. In the soul of 
the Founder of Christianity there was doubt¬ 
less present far more than is expressed in the 
Biblical records, and far more than actually 
filtered into the individual and collective con¬ 
sciousness of the earliest Christian communi¬ 
ties. But we cannot live on what has occurred 
in the life of any other individual or community 
except in so far as this enters also into our own 
individual and the collective consciousness. 
We have already touched on this aspect of the 
impossibility of obtaining sufficient strength 
for the warfare of the present in anything that 
occurred in the past. Some measure of strength 
—and no psychology is able to say how much 
—can be obtained from a vision of the spiritual 
meaning and significance of the life of the 
Founder. But there is very great danger in 
looking here alone for the sole source of all 
the help we need. The spiritual principles of 
Christianity have been operating in the world 
ever since the Master presented the Gospel 
which he lived and died for. The problem of 
Christianity is thus a twofold problem. On 
the one hand, we have constantly to go back 
to the Fountain-head, because it is here that 
the stream is purest. But we have, on the 
other hand, to enter into the religious current 
which surrounds us; and this may be not so 
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E ure as it was at its source. Alien waters 
ave entered into the current—waters of very 
different taste from those which even the 
Founder expected. These have doubtless 
polluted the stream. But, on the other hand, 
good elements—primary and secondary—have 
entered into the deepest nature of Chris¬ 
tianity itself. These have to be taken into 
account. They have been necessitated by the 
new and ever more complex situations and 
conditions into which Christianity has had to 
enter from generation to generation. It was 
comparatively easy for Christianity in its early 
beginnings to include within its compass the 
whole of life. But by to-day life has branched 
off in so many new directions; perplexing 
problems of knowledge and life have made 
their appearance. We dare not dismiss these 
to a region outside the sphere of influence of 
Christianity. Christianity, if it is to remain 
and increase as a living force, has to interpret 
these problems ; it has to help us to distinguish 
between the chaff and the wheat. 

What, then, is the true meaning of Chris¬ 
tianity ? Eucken shows that it is not possible 
to determine the nature of Christianity with¬ 
out realising that the nucleus common to all 
religions lies in the fact “ that they manifest 
and represent a Divine Life, and that such a 
Life in its inmost foundation is superior to its 
external configuration and activity, and is able 
to, withstand all the changes of time, and to 
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maintain within itself, in spite of all its curtail¬ 
ment through the human situation, an eternal 
truth'" This nucleus lies deeper in Christianity 
than in any other religion. But even Chris¬ 
tianity itself is not a pure spiritual nucleus. 
Much, as we have already noticed, has gathered 
around it—much that reveals a lower grade 
of spirituality. All this constitutes the cloth¬ 
ing of Christianity. The clothing has been 
changed again and again in the past. What 
reason is there for affirming that it cannot be 
changed again ? It is therefore necessary to 
differentiate between the Substance of Christi¬ 
anity and its Existential-form. The Substance 
constitutes the fundamental Life superior to the 
world, and has been present throughout the 
whole of the Christian era; and it is this Sub¬ 
stance which has raised men beyond the merely 
human situation ; it is the Substance that has 
enabled men to overcome the world, and 
afterwards to see the world from the stand¬ 
point of the Divine. In this work of differ¬ 
entiation we are dependent in a very large 
measure upon the results of knowledge. Such 
results do not grant us the Substance of Christi¬ 
anity, because this is something which has to 
be lived into in order to be possessed. The 
transformation which occurs on account of a 
change in the Existential-form may indeed 
prove helpful to the spiritual nucleus itself, 
because it represents a truth of the intellect— 
a truth which does not conflict with ajiy 
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knowledge outside its own sphere. There 
are many dangers to be discovered in this 
process of interpreting the spiritual nucleus. 
A mode of interpretation whose meaning has 
very largely passed away is bound to prove 
injurious, because it comes into sharp conflict 
with a newer and more comprehensive mean¬ 
ing, and consequently Christianity fails to win 
the support of those who are acquainted with 
the new Existential-form. And even the 
individual who retains the old clothing, and 
looks upon it as being something of the same 
nature as the spiritual nucleus, is in danger of 
basing a portion of his religion on a foundation 
of sand. But, on the other hand, he who is 
aware of the flaws of the old Existential-form 
without having assimilated the Spiritual Sub¬ 
stance which lies beneath it, is in danger of 
drifting from religion altogether. The only 
way of serving best and carrying farther the 
development of the Christian religion is to 
grasp and experience deeply the fact that 
the Spiritual Substance is something entirely 
different from its form of existence. Its form 
of existence is an attempt to account for the 
Substance ; it consists of intellectual concepts. 
And as with everything else in this world so 
with religion; mere intellectual concepts 
change, and cannot be more than receptacles 
used by the human mind to enshrine the things 
which are presented as meanings and values 
wjthin the soul. 
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Eucken pays great attention to the necessity 
of this process of differentiation between the 
two elements in Christianity. There is a need 
to-day of a new form of existence for Chris¬ 
tianity ; but the satisfaction of this need will 
not grant us the spiritual nucleus itself. The 
spiritual nucleus is something to be gained 
not by means of knowledge, but by means of 
love. Eucken goes so far as to state that the 
idea of love and love of ones enemy as pre¬ 
sented in Christianity forms a new element for 
the redemption of the individual and of the 
race. To grasp this idea and to penetrate into 
its nature is to solve all the problems of life 
and death. This is the Eternal element in the 
Christian religion. It is found, it is true, in 
other religions ; but why should we look for it 
elsewhere when it blossomed with such divine 
glory in the life of the Founder ? This is the 
highest spiritual synthesis conceivable. The 
world has known nothing greater, and nothing 
greater is to be known. This is the Eternal 
element in Christianity which has to be pos¬ 
sessed and preserved and furthered. If we 
ask the question concerning the success or 
failure of Christianity in the future, the answer 
is to be found by answering the question. Is 
Love to God and Love to man found within 
it to-day ? If we are able to answer in the 
affirmative, we are thereby answering the 
question in regard to the future duration and 
conquests of Christianity. And if it possesi^s 
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this element deeply enough, it can adopt any 
existential-form which appears true without 
any kind of alarm. If we have to answer 
in the negative, there is no guarantee as to 
persistence of Christianity in the future. 
Anything less than the spiritual nucleus of 
Love is lacking in strength necessary to with¬ 
stand the storms of the future. 

W e thus see that the essence of Christianity 
and its durability do not lie in any kind of 
theology: it lies within the Spiritual Substance 
which has abode within it throughout the 
centuries. Here will the world find its peace 
and power; here will all social complexities be 
solved; here will the meanings and blessings 
of the spiritual over-world of goodness and love 
become the possession of man. This is what 
Eucken means by contending that it is not the 
business of Christianity to deal with social 
problems in any light but the light of Infinite 
Love. Without an experience of this deepest 
source of Christianity, we do not possess the 
equipment for doing anything more than 
patching and re-patching the evils of the world. 
And all our patching, when but a small span 
of time has passed away, will leave the situa¬ 
tion just as it was, or probably worse. Every 
solution will give birth to a new complexity; 
the world may be incessantly active in 
connection with the betterment of the social 
situation, but we shall never heal the wounds 
o^ individuals and of nations until they are 
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brought to the depth of the spiritual life 
revealed in Christianity as Eternal Love. “ A 
warm love towards all humanity runs through 
Christianity; it longs to redeem every in¬ 
dividual; it gives man a value beyond all 
special achievements and on the other side of 
all mental and moral deeds; it has been the 
first to bring the pure inwardness of the soul 
to a clear expression. But it has also, through 
the linking of the human to a Divine and 
Eternal Order, raised life beyond all that is 
trivial and merely human with its civic 
ordinances and social interests. He who, with 
the best intention, views Christianity as a mere 
means for the betterment of the social situation, 
draws it from the heights of its nature, and 
deprives it of the main constituent of its 
greatness—the emancipation from the petty- 
human within the depths of the human itself. 
It is essentially the nature of Christianity 
that it transplants man into a new world 
over against the world that is nearest to our 
hands; it has planted the fundamental con¬ 
viction of Platonism of the existence of an 
Eternal Order over against the world of Time 
amongst a great portion of the human race, 
and has given a mighty impetus to all effort. 
But it has, though it separated the Eternal 
from Time, brought it back again into Time ; 
and through the presence of the Eternal it has, 
for the first time, proposed to mankind and to 
each individual a fundamental inner renewal, 
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and through this has inaugurated a genuine 
history.” ^ 

Acknowledging such a nucleus as constitut¬ 
ing the very substance of Christianity, Eucken 
proceeds to show the necessity of preserving 
and unfolding the nucleus against the changes 
of Time. The nucleus has to be preserved 
over against Nature. It has been noticed in 
previous chapters how modern science has pre¬ 
sented us with a view of Nature immensely 
vaster than that presented in Christian 
theology. Such a view has destroyed for 
ever a large number of the theological con¬ 
ceptions of the past. The earth has been 
reduced to a subsidiary place within the 
cosmos; and any attempt to return to the 
old conceptions is bought at too high a price. 
A new mode of thought in regard to the 
interpretation of the physical universe has 
come to stay, and the sooner the Christian 
Church comes to an understanding with it 
the better for the Church itself. And this 
new mode may be gladly accepted, because 
it cannot touch the nature and destiny of the 
soul of man. We are not able to view the 
perfect circle of things, but we are able to 

^ The Truth of Religion, p. 545. It is on this fact that 
Eucken builds his conception of immortality. Such a 
conception is not a matter of speculation or of scientific 
proof, but a matter of an experience born on the summit 
of the evolution of spiritual life within the soul. It is 
useless to attempt to press such an experience into a 
conceptual mould. 
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trace a segment of it in the fact of the 
unmistakably cosmic character of the spiritual 
life. The progressive intensifying of the Life- 
process has made the fact abundantly clear 
that Nature is not the final reality it was 
supposed to be by the scientific mode of the 
past, but that it signifies no more than a 
“human vista of reality.” And, as we have 
already observed in connection with the 
Theory of Knowledge, the nature of that 
“ vista ” is determined by a mental process 
and a construction beyond Nature. Nature 
appears as no more than an environment when 
once the power of Eternal Life has appeared 
within the soul. An insistence on this power 
and its capacity has raised man to a level from 
which he recognises the “priority of spirit” 
in spite of all the “palpableness of sensuous 
impressions.” Man thus appears great as 
against Nature; but there is more than 
enough to make him humble when he views 
himself in the light of that truth which 
constitutes the Spiritual and Eternal Sub¬ 
stance of Christianity. 

Not only do we find the two different 
elements present in the Christianity of our 
day; they are also apparent in the presenta¬ 
tion of Christianity found within the Gospels 
themselves. The miraculous elements in the 
Gospels exhibit a number of contradictions; 
and an even more serious objection to them 
is the fact that they come into direct conflict 
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with the scientific interpretation of Nature. 
As Eucken says: “To place a miracle in that 
one situation would mean an overthrow of the 
total order of Nature, as this order has been 
set forth through the fundamental work of 
modern investigation and through an incalcul¬ 
able fulness of experiences. What would 
justify such a breach with the total mode 
of reality ought to appear to us with over¬ 
whelming, indisputable clearness. Has the 
traditional fact this degree of certainty, and 
cannot it be explained in any other way ? 
Who is able to assert this with entire assur¬ 
ance? If the superiority of the Divine was, 
on this particular occasion, to be proclaimed 
in a tangible manner, why did all this happen 
for a small circle of believers alone, and why 
did it not happen to others? There seems, 
however, to have been necessary a certain state 
of the souls of the disciples to make them see 
what they thought they saw; but in all this 
there is found a psychic and subjective factor 
in operation—a factor whose potency is very 
difficult to define and to mark its boundaries. 
It would have been a fact of a wonderful 
nature if the souls of the disciples, from within, 
became suddenly and without intermediary 
convinced of the continuation of the life and 
the presence of the Master: all this would 
have been no sensuous miracle—no break in 
the coulee of Nature. But we have to bear in 
mind how times of strong religious agitation and 
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convulsion are so little qualified to judge con¬ 
cerning external phenomena, and how easily a 
psychic state solidifies into a supposed percept 1 
Within and without Christianity there are 
numerous examples of the sensuous appearance 
of a dead person being considered to be fully 
authenticated by the narrower circle of friends. 
Savonarola appeared more than a hundred times 
after his death, but always to those whose hearts 
clung to him; and to fifteen nuns of the con¬ 
vent of St Lucia he gave the consecrated wafer 
through the opening in their filler 

Eucken shows that an inability to accept the 
miraculous element in the Gospels need not 
prevent anyone from being the possessor of the 
Spiritual Substance. The spiritual content of 
Christianity is a content which lies beyond the 
region of physical phenomena, whether those 
phenomena are natural or are supposed to be 
supernatural. Christianity is dragged down 
to a lower level by confusing its mode of 
existence with its spiritual kernel. Religion 
is able to subsist without such aids simply 
because it has discovered the true wonder 
within the spiritual life itself. We do not 
know what future investigations may reveal 
from the scientific side. It may be that 
Nature will appear more and more mechanical 
in many of its manifestations; but even if 
this should prove to be the case, it can 
produce no injury whatever to thh nature 
1 The Truth of Religion^ pp. 550^ 551, 
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and content of spiritual life. It may be, on 
the other hand, that the scientific movement 
now proceeding in the direction of neo- 
Vitalism will produce results which will 
modify and even overthrow the mechanical 
conceptions of life, and thus enable the future 
to construct a Metaphysic of Nature.^ The 
battle between these two schools of science is 
proceeding to-day. But even if the final issue 
should be a decision in favour of mechanism, 
the destiny of Christianity or of the human 
soul does not depend upon such a decision. 
If the issue should turn in favour of the 
vitalistic conception, great gains are bound to 
accrue to religion; for thus a warrant for a 
belief in a reality higher in nature than what is 
termed physical will be established and shown 
to be at work in the origin and constant 
“becoming” of physical phenomena. The 
main point for us to-day is to hold fast to the 
superiority of spiritual life to all that we know 
concerning the physical universe. Unless this 
is done, we shall lose the deeper inward con¬ 
nections of life, and shall be in danger of 
sinking back to the level of naturalism—a 
level from which the culture and religion of 
the Western world have partially emerged. 

Further, the spiritual nucleus of Christianity 

^ Driesch is attempting the construction of such a 
Metaphysic of Nature, and a similar attempt is to be 
discovered in Bergson’s philosophy, especially in its later 
developments. 


13 
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must be preserved over against the changes of 
history. Changes in human .society threaten 
Christianity more directly than even the 
changes of Nature. These changes, in so far 
as they are judged by a spiritual standard to 
be good, can be accepted by Christianity, but 
only on the presupposition that Christianity 
has learned how to differentiate between its 
Eternal Substance and its temporal form of 
existence. The mere flow of the events of 
Time is insufficient to produce a religion of 
substance and duration, for here we are 
dependent upon the content of the moment. 
This aspect has been already dealt with in 
the chapter on Religion and History.^ A 
similar necessity for differentiating between 
the Eternal and the temporary which Eucken 
enforced in regard to Christianity applies in 
his view to all the movements of the world. 
Whatever form — scientific, philosophical, 
social, theological — these movements may 
take, they have all to find their meaning in 
a Standard which is Eternal. Whenever such 
a Standard has been recognised, mankind was 
able to move in an upward direction; when¬ 
ever it was absent, the complexities of know¬ 
ledge and life increased and had no light to 
reflect upon themselves, and no power to 

1 Troeltsch has also emphasised this truth in his Absolutkeit 
des Christentumsund die Religionsgeschichte and in his BedetUung 
der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fur den Glauben. These two small 
volumes are of great value. 
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raise themselves to a higher plane. When 
the Eternal and Substantial is present at the 
governing centre of life, all of reality that 
can possibly present itself to man is viewed 
in an entirely different light. Great spiritual 
movements cannot possibly arise from any 
shallower source. There must be present in 
all such movements a consciousness of some¬ 
thing of Eternal value, and a faith in the 
possibility of attaining a higher grade of reality 
in the midst of all the fragmentary factors 
which present themselves. Religion is thus 
viewed as a movement which takes place not 
by the side of life, but within life itself. A 
power of immediacy grows within the soul; it 
is now able to sift and winnow, to select and to 
reject; it is able to penetrate into the difference 
between first and second things, and to rele¬ 
gate all minor things to their lower sphere.' 

It is of no avail to ignore this difference; 
and neither is it of any avail to ignore the 
difference between the old and the new 
existence-forms of Christianity. The old and 
the new conceptions cannot possibly flow 
together. One mode has to take a primary 
place, and the other a secondary place. The 
old intellectual presentation of Christianity 
has, in many ways, become inadequate. But 

1 Cf. Konnen mr nock Christen sein ? pp. 150 to 210; Dai 
Wesen der Religion ; Life’s Basis and Life's Ideal^ p. 332 ff,; 
Christianity and the New Idealisnif chapter iv.; The Truth 
of Religion, pp. 539 to 6l6. 
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still it cannot be thrown overboard in any 
light-hearted manner, if for no other reason 
than that it has grown along with the growth 
of the Spiritual Substance itself. Some kind 
of shock, and even loss, may be temporarily 
experionced in parting with it; but this is a 
process that has to be passed through; and 
once it is passed through, the new clothing 
of Christianity cannot but help man to see a 
richer meaning in the Eternal. It may not 
fit quite so compactly for a time; it may not 
merge easily with the Spiritual Substance. 
We are far less comfortable in a new suit of 
clothes than in an old one; but comfort is 
not the only criterion in regard to the things 
of the body or of the soul. There may be 
a need for a change, and our needs are of 
more significance than our comforts. The 
change from old to new can be accomplished 
when the difference of Substance and Form 
is clearly perceived, and when the Substance 
is preserved in the midst of the change. This 
is one of the greatest tasks set to the Christian 
Church to-day, and no one is competent to 
undertake it if he has not experienced in the 
very depth of his own soul the meaning of the 
Eternal as the essence of the Christian religion. 
Eucken has grasped this truth in an un¬ 
mistakable manner; and he sees nothing but 
disaster for religion in any attempt to present 
a new clothing at the expense of ejecting the 
Eternal kernel. But still he insists that in 
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theology the claims of the new forms are 
overwhelmingly necessary and just. 

When we turn to Eucken’s conception in 
connection with the place of the personality of 
the Founder in the Christianity of the present, 
we are treading on very difficult ground. This 
is a question which cannot be decided by the 
cold, calculating intellect. Without a doubt, 
there is here something unique in the history 
of the world—something which no psychology 
can fathom and no logic can construct into 
exact propositions. But here once again, the 
two elements—the Spiritual Substance and 
its Form—are apparent in the life of the 
Founder, and in our conceptions concerning 
his life and death. But we need not fear that 
any real loss will accrue if we hold fast to 
the indisputable fact of the presence of a 
divinity within his life—a divinity which has 
to be repeated on a smaller scale in our own 
lives before we are ever able to have even a 
glimmer of it. It is out of such a spiritual 
experience that the life of the Master can gain 
its real value and significance for us. But 
in the past there has been a tendency to see 
a good deal of this significance in theological 
constructions which have now ceased to con¬ 
tain any genuine meaning. At the best these 
constructions could never mean more than the 
best intellectual presentations of good men. 
Something besides them—deeper than them 
aH—had to appear before any soul could be 
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converted to the things of Eternal Life. 
Here Eucken shows that metaphysical con¬ 
cepts such as the Trinity have tended to 
become purely anthropomorphic and mytho¬ 
logical, probably necessary at a certain level 
of religion, but which have now been super¬ 
seded by truer conceptions of life and exist¬ 
ence. There is no longer any meaning in 
asking whether the Founder was a “mere 
man” or a God. He was an intermediate 
reality between the two. To measure the 
depth and content of his soul is a presumption 
of shallow minds ; to determine in a speculative 
manner the exact nature of his divinity, and 
to formulate imposing doctrines out of all this 
is quite as presumptuous. It is sufficient for 
us to know that he overcame the world, that 
the Godhead dwelt in a form of immediacy 
within his soul. All this is an experimental 
proof of the working of the Divine upon the 
plane of Time. But such Divine breaks in 
pieces if it is subjected to exact determina¬ 
tions. Some account of it we must have: 
the understanding demands this; but that 
account must include what the best light of 
knowledge has to throw on the subject. But 
when all is said, something infinitely greater 
remains unsaid, and yet to be experienced— 
something that requires the soul to exert itself 
in order to experience what all this means. 
When face to face with the meaning and value 
of the life and death and spiritual resurrection 
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of the Founder of our Christianity, we are 
face to face with an eternal reality revealed 
within the soul of the “ son of man.” At 
such a depth of our nature, the petty questions 
concerning how much or how little was present 
disappear into the background of life, and we 
are able through such a vision to pass to the 
Father. When emphasis is laid on such a 
fact as this, Christianity will again become a 
religion of the spirit—a religion which wull 
unite all mankind at a point of unity beneath 
all close intellectual determinations and differ¬ 
ences. And Eucken points out that it is not 
in the life of Jesus alone that we can obtain 
such a vision. But we do not gain the vision 
by merely saying this. If we know of any 
other character who was so much and who did 
so much, probably we shall obtain there what 
we need. But in the \^^estern world at least 
we do not know any such character; the 
essence of his life and personality has been 
always connected with the conception of God. 
But this is not the sole conception and, as 
Eucken says, we cannot bind ourselves entirely 
to this one point in Christianity. The narrow 
paths which lead to religion are many; we 
have to draw help from all quarters where the 
Divine has been revealed. But the danger 
lies in merely knowing so many such paths 
while walking on none of them. The person¬ 
ality of tTesus will remain in Christianity, and 
the world in its darkness will turn again and 
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again to that palpable proof of the Divine 
seen on such a summit, and endeavour to scale 
the same everlasting hill of God. “ Here we 
find a human life of the most homely and 
simple kind, passed in a remote corner of the 
world, little heeded by his contemporaries, 
and, after a short blossoming life, cruelly put 
to death. And yet, this life had an energy of 
spirit which filled it to the brim; it had a 
Standard which has transformed human exist¬ 
ence to its very root; it has made inadequate 
what hitherto seemed to bring entire happi¬ 
ness ; it has set limits to all petty natural 
culture *, it has stamped as frivolity, not only 
all absorption in the mere pleasures of life, 
but has also reduced the whole prior circle 
of man to the mere world of sense. Such 
a valuation holds us fast and refuses to be 
weakened by us when all the dogmas and 
usages of the Church are detected as merely 
human organisations. That life of Jesus estab¬ 
lishes evermore a tribunal over the world; 
and the majesty of such an effective bar of 
judgment supersedes all the development of 
external power. 

We may bring this chapter to a close by 
once more pointing out Eucken’s insistence on 
the Spiritual Substance of Christianity and the 
need of a new Existential-form. The Sub¬ 
stance was present in the life of the Founder; 
mankind has to turn to that fact for one of 

1 The Truth of Religion^ p, 360. 
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the experimental proofs of the Divine. But 
such a fact is not sufficient. It is something 
which happened in someone else, and not in 
ourselves. The fact is to serve as an inspira¬ 
tion that something similar shall and can 
happen in oui'selves. When this is realised, we 
become'conscious of the power of the Divine 
within the soul; and the problems of our own 
day are seen and interpreted in the same spirit 
as that in which Jesus faced and interpreted 
the problems of his day. Such a spiritual 
experience will become a power to use all the 
good of life, and thus sanctify it in the very 
using of it. The over-personal norms and 
standards have now become our own posses¬ 
sion ; they enable us to see the world as it 
ought to be seen and to work for the realisa¬ 
tion of the vision; and the norms mean even 
more than this, for we have already seen that 
they point to something heijond themselves 
and yet continuous with themselves. They 
point to Infinite Love as the very essence 
of the Godhead. The reality of the over¬ 
individual norms and the conception of the 
Divine as Infinite Love thus induce in us 
a conviction of the possibility of an evolu¬ 
tion of the spirit and of a realify beyond 
sense and time. The Eternal thus enters 
into Time and overcomes Time. This is 
Eucken’s final conclusion in regard to the 
Christian Religion and the destiny of man. 
But all this has to be experienced before it 
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can be realised. “ The task to-day is to work 
energetically, to labour with a free mind and 
a joyful courage, so that the Eternal may not 
lose its efficient power by our rigid clinging 
to temporal and antiquated forms, so that 
what we have recognised as human may not 
bar the way to the Divine as that Divine is 
revealed in our own day. The conditions of 
the present time afford the strongest motives 
for such work. For once again, in spite of 
all the contradictions which appear on the 
surface of things, the religious problem rises 
up mightily from the depth of life; from day 
to day it moves minds more and more; it 
induces endeavour and kindles the spirit of 
man. It becomes ever plainer to all who are 
willing to see that mere secular culture is 
empty and vain, and is powerless to grant 
life any real content or fill it with genuine 
love. Man and humanity are pressed ever 
more forcibly forward into a struggle for the 
meaning of life and the deliverance of the 
spiritual self. But the great tasks must be 
handled with a greatness of spirit, and such 
a spirit demands freedom—freedom in the 
service of truth and truthfulness. Let us 
therefore work together, let us work unceas¬ 
ingly with all our strength as long as the day 
lasts, in the conviction that ‘he who wishes 
to cling to the Old that ages not must leave 
behind him the old that ages' (Kuneberg)^ 
and that an Eternal of the real kind cannot 
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be lost in the flux of Time, because it over- 
coities Time by entering into it.”^ 

Eucken is aware of the various Life-systems 
which present themselves on every side as all- 
inclusive. But he sees no hope for a real 
spiritual education of mankind until every 
Life-system shall seek for a depth beyond the 
natural man and all his wants. And such a 
movement is visible amongst us to-day. It 
needs to be possessed and proclaimed. The 
redemption of the world depends upon its 
success. The Christian religion is such a 
Gospel. “But a movement towards a more 
essential and soul-stirring culture—to a pro¬ 
gressive superiority of a complete life beyond 
all individual activities—cannot arise without 
bringing the problem of religion once more to 
the foreground. Our life is not able to find 
its bearings within this deep or to gather its 
treasures into a Whole unless it realises how 
many acute opposites it cames within itself. 
Life will either be torn in pieces by these 
opposites, or it must somehow be raised above 
them all. It is the latter alone that can 
bring about a thorough transformation of our 
first and shallow view of the universe as well 
as the inauguration of a new reality. Man 
has emerged out of the darkness of nature and 
remains afflicted with the afflictions of nature ; 
yet at th^^me time, with his appearance upon 
the earth the darkness begins to illumine, and 

^ ^ Wesen der Religion, S. l6. 
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‘nature kindles within him a light* (Schopen¬ 
hauer) ; he who is a mere speck on the face of 
a boundless expanse can yet aspire to a par¬ 
ticipation in the whole of Infinity; he who 
stands in the midst of the flux of time yet 
possesses an aspiration after infinite truth ; he 
who forms but a mere piece of nature constructs 
at the same time a new world within the 
spiritual life over against it all; he who finds 
himself confined by contradictions of all kinds, 
which immediate existence in no way can solve, 
yet struggles after a further depth of reality 
and after the ‘ narrow gate ’ which opens into 
religion. Through and beyond all the parti¬ 
cular problems of life and the world, it be¬ 
hoves us to raise the spiritual life to a level 
of full independence, to make it simultaneously 
superior to man as an individual and to bring 
it back into his soul. When this comes to be 
there is at the same time a transformation of 
his inmost being, and for the first time he 
becomes capable of genuine greatness. . . . 
These final conclusions strengthen the aspira¬ 
tion after a religion of the spiritual life. . . . 
Such a religion is in no way new, and Christi¬ 
anity has proclaimed it and clung to it from the 
very beginning. But it has been interwoven 
with traditional forms which are now seen 
through by so many as pictorial ideas of 
epochs and times. Earlier times <;puld allow 
the Essence and the Form to coalesce without 
discovering any incongruity in this. But the 
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time for doing this has irrevocably passed 
av^ray. The human which once seemed to 
bring the Spiritual and Divine so near to man 
has now become a burden and a hindrance 
to him. A keener analysis, a more in¬ 
dependent development of the Spiritual and 
Divine, and, along with this, the truth of 
religion, do not succeed in reaching their full 
effects if religion is looked upon as merely 
something to protect individuals, instead of 
as that which furthers the whole of humanity 
—as that which is not merely a succour in 
times of trouble and sorrow but also as that 
which guarantees an enhancement in work and 
creativeness. The situation is difficult and full 
of dangers, and small in the meantime is the 
number of those who grasp it in a deep and 
free sense, and who yet are determined to 
penetrate victoriously into it, so that the inner 
necessities of the spiritual life may awaken 
within the soul of man. Whatever new tasks 
and difficulties lie in the lap of the future, to¬ 
day it behoves us before all else to proceed a 
step upward in the direction of the summits 
and to draw new energies and depths of the 
spiritual life into the domain of man ; for this 
kind of work will prevent the coming of an 
‘ old age ’ upon humanity and will breathe into 
its soul the gift of Eternal Youth.” ^ 

^ The clc^iiiii^ sections of The Truth of Religion. A 
similar aspect is presented in the final chapter of Konnen 
wir noch Christen sein 9 



CHAPTER XII 

PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 

In this chapter some of the most important 
problems of the present day will be touched 
upon in the light of Eucken’s Philosophy 
of Religion. Reference has already been 
made to Eucken’s account of the limitations 
of various Life-systems, of their struggle 
with one another, and of the necessity for a 
religious synthesis which will include their 
most important results within itself.^ The 
answer as to the possibility and necessity 
of such a synthesis constitutes the kernel of 
Eucken’s Philosophy of Religion. He has suc¬ 
ceeded in a remarkable manner in assessing the 
results of science, philosophy, sociology, art, 
and religion. In them all he has discovered 
the presence of a reality which is non- 
sensuous in its nature, and which reveals itself 

1 Cf, J. S. Mackenzie’s Outlines of Metaphysics on the 
various constructions of the Universe and^f Life. The 
whole volume is of the greatest value. Cf, also A. E. 
Taylor’s illuminating volume. Elements of Metaphysics. 
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in judgments of value that carry within 
themselves their own necessity and self-sub- 
sistence,^ This is his conclusion in regard to 
the work of the spirit of man on whatever 
plane of knowledge or experience that spirit 
works. Man s spirit has to carry all its know¬ 
ledge and experience into its own conative 
spiritual potencies. We thus see that every¬ 
thing becomes an aid to the unfolding of an 
ever greater degree of reality within the spirit 
of man. It is then within the spirit of man 
that everything finds its interpretation and 
value. Whatever interpretation is given to 
anything apart from the union of the whole 
potency and cognition of man’s spirit is only 
a partial interpretation. And it is in the 
failure to recognise this truth that so many 
Life-systems have set themselves against the 
higher aspects of philosophy and religion. 
The most important question has not been 
asked: What is the relation and value of all 
results in connection with the deepest potency 
and necessity of man’s spirit ? Are these results 
capable of enriching that spirit of man when 
he becomes conscious of them ? These are 
the questions which Eucken continually asks 
and answers in his great works ; and it is this 
fact which makes his teaching so valuable 
and superior to all ^the Life-systems of our 
day. It is difficult to think of any aspect 
of experioifte w’hich Eucken has left out of 
account. He has not, indeed, interpreted 
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in detail all the Life-systems in vogue, and 
no human being is capable of achieving such 
a task; but he has clearly perceived the flaws 
which lie in them all. And this discovery of 
his has revealed a flaw common to them all. 
That flaw consists in ignoring the presence 
of a spiritual life as the great workshop where 
every form of reality finds its truest meaning. 
This flaw is so serious in that several Life- 
systems have thus over-estimated the import¬ 
ance of their results by neglecting to take 
into account the potentialities and necessities 
of man’s spirit. Let us, then, try to trace 
this defect in connection with some of the 
most important Life-systems in vogue to-day. 

When the various systems of Idealism are 
estimated, they seem to present aspects of 
reality with vast portions of human potencies 
and experiences left out of account. Absolute 
Idealism is based upon the demands and im¬ 
plications of logic. Its doctrines would have 
taken a very different colouring had it con¬ 
sidered that the necessities of Logic have to 
be adjusted to the necessities of Life. Such 
systems are of little value to the soul, because 
the needs of the soul were not taken into 
account when they were formulated. This 
fact was the main cause of the late Professor 
James’s rebellion against,all forms of Absolute 
Idealism. He felt that they bore no relation¬ 
ship to human life and its needS,^ and con¬ 
sequently could not exercise any important 
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influence on life; they could not move the 
will, for no possibility of reaching the Absolute 
was offered to man. All the conclusions were 
in the realm of an inteUectual universal and not 
in the realm of spirit. They must be unreal in 
the highest sense on account of this very failure. 
They have presented their half-gods as realities 
outside Nature, human nature, the pressing 
ideals of life, and even God Himself. 

Eucken siiows that any true Life-system 
has to start with I^ife itself. There may be 
interpretations needful which have no impli¬ 
cations for r^ife, and these have a right of their 
own ; but when such interpretations are carried 
further, when the subject who knows such 
interpretations and who uses them is taken 
into account, then the interpretations found 
on this level are something quite different 
from what they were when the whole spirit of 
man was not taken into account. Eucken 
consequently comes to the conclusion that 
philosophy has not completely fulfilled its 
vocation until it has become a philosophy of 
Life —until the truest meaning of every object 
is discovered in its relation to all the necessities 
of the spirit. And it is here that his teaching 
comes into conflict with so much that goes 
by the name of Idealism. How can any 
system be more thftn a half-truth when its 
final meaoijag is presented with but little atten¬ 
tion to the highest aspect we know in the world 
-^to human life ^ its .struggles and conquests, 

14 
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in its living and loving, and its forward move¬ 
ment towards some distant goal ? The special 
.value of Eucken’s teaching lies, then, in the fact 
that it interprets what happens, can happen, and 
ought to happen within life itself. No system 
which leaves out the soul with its possibilities 
is complete. This has been done too often in 
the past, and is being done to-day. Is it, then, 
a wonder that philosophy has given so very 
little help to Life in its complex problems 
without and its sharp opposites and contradic¬ 
tions within? Life is more and needs more 
than a philosophy of words, devoid of power, 
can offer it. I.ife, when at its best, believes 
in the all-power of its own spiritual potency; 
it has faith in the possibility of ascent from 
height to height, as well as in the possibility of 
an incessant progress not only of individuals 
but of the whole of mankind.^ A System 
stands or falls according as it is able to con¬ 
ceive of Life in such a manner. And Eucken 
has done this as probably no other living 
philosopher has done it. 

If we turn to Immanent Idealism, we 
discover the same failure. It emphasises 
the presence within consciousness of what is 
idealistic and noble, but it leaves out the 
objective and imperative character of what 
is present. It also forgfets that the pos¬ 
session of ideals as ideas is onlyis^he initial 
stage of such ideals becoming a very portion 

^ Cf. Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhali, S. 98 f 
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of the deepest substance of soul itself. We 
may deceive ourselves even with the contem¬ 
plation of the best ideals; they can never 
become truly ours until the will is set in 
motion and the whole nature is stirred to its 
depths in order to press forward to what it 
perceives as having infinite value. Something 
has inevitably to happen within the depth 
of the soul before its real creation can advance. 
Eucken here, again, has perceived this truth 
and presents it everywhere with great power. 
His Philosophy is an Activism of the most 
powerful type. He is aware that to hiow and 
to be are so far apart. But his Activism is 
not a mere movement of the individual’s will, 
brought forth by anything that has grown 
within it as a private inheritance. The Activ¬ 
ism is started and kept going on its course by 
the over-personal norms and values already 
referred to. It is the union of norm and will 
that constitutes the full action. Idfe’s greater 
meaning and value is, therefore, not a ready¬ 
made possession ; it is rather something already 
possessed, and a vision of something more in 
the distance to be possessed.^ The presence 
of the Divine within the soul is not the same 
prior to the search and after the search. This is 

^ Cf. Wicksteed’s rerrftirkable address The lieligion of 
Time and the Hj^igion of Eternity^ already referred to. There 
are some striking similarities between Eucken and Wick- 
steed, who have, however, worked each quite independ- 
ei^ly of one another^ 
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one of the most distinctive features of Eucken’s 
teaching, and constitutes a necessary supple¬ 
ment to certain presentations of Immanent 
Idealism prevalent in various forms to-day. 

When we pass to Materialism in its various 
forms, we find Eucken conscious of its poverty 
and its caricature of life. It is caused by ex¬ 
cessive absorption in the sensuous object with 
all its manifold relations. But it is possible 
to believe in all that it states; for it can never 
really say anything concerning the deeper mean¬ 
ing of spiritual life if for no other reason than 
that it cannot penetrate into life’s deeper ex¬ 
periences. It is a stage in human thought 
which is passing away. What will become of 
it after Professor Haeckel’s passing is difficult 
to imagine. One thing at least is certain ; as 
a complete system of the universe or of life it 
is doomed.^ A mechanical interpretation of the 
universe is legitimate: we may have to adopt 
more of such interpretations in the future. But 
there is no need for any alarm from the sides 
of philosophy and religion. Their citadel is 
not built upon a thingy but upon a thought ; 
and the gap between the two increases in the 
degree in which our knowledge of Nature and 
Man increases. Eucken has many great things 
to say on this subject in his larger works. 
Doubtless he would agree with some of the 

^ Men of science themselves feel this, and are conscious 
of the one-sidedness of the results of the scientific side 
of materialism. ® 
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advocates of Naturalism in regard to the mean¬ 
ing of the physical universe, but such agreement 
would not be an admission that all had been 
said that could be said concerning the need and 
the possibility of a Metaphysic of lAfe. 

The one word More constitutes all the differ¬ 
ence. This MorCy with Eucken, is the begin¬ 
ning of a new order of existence and of value 
where the physical order ends. Ilis work con¬ 
sists in interpreting this More, and we have 
already seen whither the More leads us: it 
leads us into spiritual norms and their values, 
and these in their turn led us into Infinite 
Love in the Godhead. The failure to see the 
value of all this is due to the inattention of 
the advocates of Naturalism in regard to the 
non-sensuous structure of mind: the Thing 
and its relations monopolise them so com¬ 
pletely that they are blind to every reality 
non-sensuous in its nature, although they 
possess some amount of such reality in their 
very knowledge and adoration of the 7'lung. 
Our troubles will continue to accumulate, and 
che prospect of the future will grow extremely 
dark, if the grip which physical things have on 
the world to-day be not relaxed. The very 
physical powers which we have helped to create, 
and which hitherto have proved of service to 
men, will mean ouf destruction unless some¬ 
thing of tile Moi^e which is beyond them be 
found as a possession and an activity within 
tjie governing c^tre of life. This is Eucken’s 
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plea over against the various forms of the 
Naturalism and Materalism of our day. These 
are not enough for man. But man is so slow 
in recognising this fact. The appeal of Spiritual 
Idealism is considered to be something which 
is vague and useless. Our deepest reality and 
the source of all true energy have been robbed 
of their efficacy by our absorption in scraping 
together physical elements of chaff and dust. 
How often does Eucken show our dire poverty 
in the midst of all this external plenty I The 
all-sufficiency of all forms of Naturalism con¬ 
demns itself through its failure to pass beyond 
itself. Had there not been some who did pass 
beyond the Thing and its f'elations the spiritual 
values of the race would have been annihilated. 
“ As soon as we demand to pass beyond mere 
awareness to a genuine knowledge, we discover 
our deplorable poverty, and must confess that 
what is termed certain seems on clearer in¬ 
vestigation to rest upon a totally insecure 
foundation.”^ “ It is not natural science itself 
which leads to naturalism, for, indeed, no 
natural science could arise if reality exhausted 
itself in the measurements of naturalism; but 
it is rather the weakness of the conviction of 
the spiritual life; it is the failure of certitude 
in regard to the presence of a spiritual exist¬ 
ence; it is the unclearn^ss concerning the 
inner conditions of all mental an^ spiritual 
activity which a shallow and popular philo- 
1 The Truth of Religion, 103. r 
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sophy presents — it is all this which turns 
natural science into a materialistic natural¬ 
ism.”^ The strength of materialistic monisvt 
does not lie in any proof of there being 
nothing but mechanism in this wide univei*se, 
but in its energetic propaganda against certain 
traditional theological forms of ecclesiastical 
religion—forms which are rapidly being dis¬ 
owned by the leaders of religious thought. 
Even monism concedes that “it is better 
being good than bad, better being sane than 
mad.” This concession, and the attempt to 
live according to it, constitute a proof of the 
presence in some form of a non-sensuous 
reality and value in the constructions of 
materialistic monism itself. Hence, Pmcken’s 
conception of spiritual life cannot be got rid 
of after all. It will remain so long as men 
live above the animal level and strive to ascend 
to something higher still. 

When the neo-Kantian movement is 
examined, we find that its long and honour¬ 
able history presents us with gains which 
cannot be measured. Rut we have already 
noticed that in so far as this movement has 
specialised within the domain of the connec¬ 
tions of mind and body, and has attempted to 
reduce psychology to the limits of the relations 
between the two, it*is largely outside the inner 
meaning ayd value of the life of consciousness. 

^ Die Lehensanschauungen der grossen Denker, 9te AuHage, 
\j9n, S. 504. ^ 
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Its work has proved useful in many important 
respects. It has made man realise that the 
connection of body and mind is not so simple 
a matter as materialistic naturalism would 
lead us to suppose; and it has shown, on the 
whole, the impossibility of reducing conscious¬ 
ness to mechanical elements. Even in the 
various forms of psycho-physical parallelism 
the factor of mind and meaning stands apart 
in its origin from the factors of bodily move¬ 
ment. Hut neo-Kantianism has developed on 
higher lines than those of physiological 
psychology. It has dealt with the presence 
of an inner world of thought—a world of 
values and judgments of values, of norms, 
imperatives, and ideals—realities which are 
not presented in any scheme of natural science. 
It is impossible to read such a great book as 
the late Professor Otto I^iebmann’s Analysis 
de7' Wirklichheit ^ without discovering this 
truth. In this great work, as well as in his 
Gedanken und Tkatsachen, Liebmann shows 
how man is more than a natural product. 

' Liebmann passed away in January 1912 . He had 
been Eueken’s colleague in Jena for many years, Windel- 
band designates him as the truest of Kantians and the 
Nestor of Philosophy.” Cf. my article on his life and work 
in the Nation for February 3, 1912. The best presentation 
in England of the Kantian philospphy and its development 
is to be found in Caird’s Critical Philosophy oj Kant and 
Adamson’s Development of Modem Philosopll^. Cf. also G. 
Dawes Hicks's valuable articles in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society during the past t^ years. ^ 
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“ Natural science,” he tells us, “ is a very 
useful, and, indeed, an indispensable hand¬ 
maid to philosophy, but it is in no manner 
the first, the deepest, the most original basis 
of philosophy.”^ IJebmaiin’s successors, 
especially Windelband, liickert, Mlinsterberg, 
Adickes, and Vaihinger, work on similar lines. 
And there is a great deal in Eucken’s teaching 
which tends in the same direction. But he 
goes a step further than all the neo*Kantians. 
We have already noticed how he gives 
judgments of value and spiritual norms a 
cosmic significance. He finds that when 
these norms and values have awakened with 
great clearness within man’s spirit they in¬ 
evitably lead to the conception of the God¬ 
head. And it is in this work that Eucken’s 
Metaphysic of I^ife becomes a religious meta¬ 
physic. As values and norms mean so much 
when a reality is granted them by the truest 
of the neo-Kantians, they come to mean 
infinitely more when they are acknowledged 
as somehow constituting the foundation and 
the acme, of all existence. Eucken’s main 
desire is to establish such norms and values 
beyond the possibility of dispute and beyond 
the constant changes of l^ife-systems. They 
mean for him what is present within their 
spiritual content as«a realisation as well as the 
More to which they still point. His teaching 
is not contradicted by anything in the neo- 

^ ^ Analysis der fVij^klichkeii, 3te Auflage, 19 ^ 0 , S, vii. 
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Kantian movement; he accepts its trans< 
cendental reality and lifts it out of the realm 
of individuality and of history into a cosmic 
realm. After having followed the implica¬ 
tions of the neo-Kantian movement so far, he 
feels compelled to take the next step. For 
unless that next step is taken, some of the 
deepest potencies of human nature fail to 
come to flower and fruit. AVhen the step is 
taken, they do blossom and bear fruit. Is not 
this a sufficient justification for taking the 
“ next step ” ? It is ; for man cannot allow 
any potency of his being to remain dormant 
without suffering a loss; and on this highest 
level of all the loss must be incalculable. 
“ Thou hast created us for Thyself, and our 
heart will never find its rest until it rests on 
Thee.” That confession of Augustine is 
Eucken’s confession also; and it is the impli¬ 
cation which such a confession contains that 
constitutes the significance of his message to 
the world. He is in the line not only of the 
philosophers but of the prophets and the 
mystics. The ladder of knowledge reaches, 
like Jacob’s ladder, up to heaven itself—to 
that pure atmosphere where knowledge, 
merged in a deeper reality, becomes some¬ 
thing so different from what it was before. 
An eternal blessedness h?s now become the 
possession of man. ^ 

Eucken has a great deal to say regarding 
the Historical Life-systems o£the present day. 
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He is aware that the neglect by German 
thinkers of the fundamental importance of 
Hegel’s teaching on this question has meant 
a heavy loss. That loss is already perceived, 
and Hegel’s value in the realm of tne Philo¬ 
sophy of History is being rediscovered. Men 
are more and more feeling the necessity of 
conceding a validity and objectivity to the 
concepts of History. The work of the late 
Professor Dilthey ^ in this respect is of great 
importance, and has strong affinities with 
Eucken’s teaching on the same subject. But 
Dilthey’s objectivity and validity stopped short 
of religion in the sense in which religion is pre¬ 
sented by Eucken. Dilthey gave the norms of 
History a transcendental objectivity and con¬ 
sidered them sufficient for man. But Eucken, 
as already stated, while granting all this and 
even insisting upon it, finds that the norms of 
History do not include the whole that human 
nature needs. The “ next step ” has to be 
taken whereby a reality is revealed beyond 
the confines of the best collective experiences 
of the human race. Once more, we are 
landed in the conception of the Godhead. 
The step became inevitable, because the best 

^ Cf. Dilthey’s Erlebnis und DicMung ; his article " Die 
Typen der Weltanschauii|ig und ihre Ausbildung in den 
metaphysichen^Systemen ” in Weltanschauung ; Philosopkie 
und Religion in Darstellungen, 1911; also, “Das Wesen 
der Philosophic ** in Systematische Philosopkie (“ Kultur 
d^ Gegenwart " ). « 
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historical concepts, in their totality, pointed to 
something still beyond themselves. 

During the past few years Eucken has 
devoted much attention to the Life-system 
presented in Pragmatism. He is alive to the 
value of much of the work of the late Professor 
William James and of Dr F. C. S. Schiller. 
He feels that Absolute Idealism is too ab¬ 
stract and too remote from life to move 
the human will. It is too much like placing 
a man before a mountain, and asking him to 
remove it. The very magnitude of the object 
weakens instead of strengthening the will. 
Pragmatism has the merit of insisting that 
the task be done piecemeal, so that man may 
not lose heart at the very outset. And some 
kind of goal is present in Pragmatism. But 
Eucken’s main objection to Pragmatism is 
that, however adequate it may be at the be¬ 
ginning of the enterprise, it will tend, as time 
passes, to turn man in the direction of the line 
of least resistance, and so be degraded to the 
level of the ordinary life and its petty de¬ 
mands.^ His Activism is entirely different 
from James’s Pragmatism. James depended 
too much upon the “span of the moment” 
and its immediate experience. There is in this 
“ span ” often no cosmic conviction present in 
consciousness to proclaims that the action is 

% 

' Cf. Eucken’s Haupiprobleme der Religionspkilosopkie der 
Gegenmart, 5te Auflage, 1912, chapter iv. Also, Erkennen 
und Leben (1912), ss. 35-51. *. e 
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“ worth while ” at all costs. While constantly 
demanding the need of effort in order to 
experience the deeper potencies of spiritual 
life, Eucken insists that such effort can enter 
into a current only in so far as norms and 
values are clearly perceived as the meaning and 
goal of spiritual life. A universal of meaning 
and value must be perceived, however imper¬ 
fectly it may be, before the individual can call 
his deepest nature into activity. And what is 
such a universal but something beyond the 
flow of the moment and beyond the realm 
of ordinary daily life i Such a nnwersal^ too, 
must have an existence of its own—an exist¬ 
ence and a value which are beyond the opinions 
of any individual or of any group of individuals, 
even if such a group were to include the whole 
human race. It is clear, then, why Eucken 
parts company with Pragmatism. 

If, finally, we view his attitude towards the 
Religious Life-systems of our generation, we 
find words of warning and of encouragement. 
His whole work culminates in religion. But 
he teaches us that we have to learn from the 
sides of knowledge already presented in this 
chapter. And it may be said that the Christian 
Church (or any other Church) has yet to learn 
this lesson. It still seeks to find its revela¬ 
tion in what was^ jind in modes which come 
constantly into direct conflict with the results 
of the V4rious Life-systems already referred to. 
It wants the fruits of religion without tilling 
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the ground and nurturing its plants. Its in¬ 
sistence on placing the basis of religion in myth 
and miracle dooms it to a greater disaster in the 
future than even in the past. Eucken sees no 
hope for a “revival” of religion in the soul 
until an inverted order of conceiving reality 
takes place. The religious synthesis from the 
intellectual side is to be obtained by passing 
through the grades of reality explicit in the 
various Life-systems, and by abstaining from 
the imposition of barriers which forbid anyone 
roaming and “ruminating” within these. If 
one condition is obeyed, this is the most fruit¬ 
ful way to construct a new religious metaphysic 
which will supplant traditional theology. That 
condition is that the various Life-systems form 
a kind of scale which extends from Matter up to 
the Godhead. The new religious metaphysic 
will then mean a real philosophy of values. 

Does this constitute an impossible task 
for the Christian Church ? It will remain 
impossible so long as we look upon the 
essence of Christianity as something which 
descends upon us apart from the exertion of 
our own spiritual potencies. It is a consola¬ 
tion to know that the highest reality may 
be experienced without having to undergo 
a training in the methods and implications 
of science, history, or metaphysics. But the 
experience here cannot possibly mean so much 
as the experience which passes through and 
beyond the implications of ^knowledge to the 
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Divine. Such an experience as the latter 
must be richer in content. And even apart 
from this, it produces something of value on 
the intellectual side—something which grants 
religion a security in the eyes of the world. 
When the Church tends in this direction, its 
faith will come into comradeship with the 
various branches of human knowledge as these 
reveal themselves on level above level. Chris¬ 
tianity has nothing to fear, but everything to 
gain, from the development of all the branches 
of human knowledge. Its source being Spirit¬ 
ual and Eternal, why should opposition be 
presented to any development of the lower 
realities in science, Biblical criticism, history, 
and philosophy ? This lesson is not yet 
learned, and Eucken pleads for its acknow¬ 
ledgment. “ If we consider how much is in¬ 
volved in such a change in the position of 
the spiritual life, and if we also present be¬ 
fore ourselves what transformations civilisa¬ 
tion, culture, history, and natural science carry 
within themselves, we see clearly the critical 
situation in which religion is placed, because 
these surface-changes are not of the essence 
of religion. Through the mighty expansion 
and the fissures which these changes bring 
about, the old immediacy and intimacy of the 
soul have become lost, and religion has now 
receded intoi the distance, and is in danger of 
vanishing more and more. The derangement 
of things which .such changes cause occurs 
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not only in connection with their own facts 
and material and against their old forms, but 
the effect proceeds into the very character and 
feelings of man and into his religion. And 
yet, when we examine the matter more closely, 
we find that such changes cause not so much 
a breach with Christianity as with its tradi¬ 
tional form, and that they seek to bring about 
a fundamental renewal of Christianity. For 
when we penetrate beyond the motives and 
dispositions of men to their spiritual basis, 
all the changes are unable to contradict what 
is essential to Christianity, but they even 
promise to assist this essential element in its 
new, freer, and more energetic development. 
But we have to bear in mind that all this will 
not descend upon us like a shower of rain, but 
will have to be brought forth through immense 
labour and toil. It becomes necessary to 
replace that which must pass away, and to re¬ 
consolidate the essentials which are threatened. 
All this cannot come about save through an 
energetic concentration and deepening of the 
spiritual life, save through a struggle against 
the superficiality of Time regardless of all 
consequences, and save through a vivification 
and integration of all that points in the right 
direction.” ^ 

i 

1 The Truth of Religion, p. 574. Many ^ints in this and 
other respects may be found in W. R, feoyce Gibson's 
valualile work, Rudolf Eucken^s Philosophy of Life (3rd 
edition, 1912 ). ^ 
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This passage illustrates well Eucken’s whole 
attitude regarding Christianity. It is evident 
that much remains to be done within and with¬ 
out the Church. Within, radical changes are 
to take place; but always in the light and 
with the preservation of the spiritual substance. 
Without, the indifference of a vast portion of 
the civilised nations of the world has to be 
reckoned with. It is an immense problem, 
often enough to dishearten good men and 
women. How can men be moved from their 
inertia and their resentment against the deeper 
demands which spiritual life makes upon 
every human being ? That is the problem of 
problems and the task of tasks to-day. No 
clear solution of it is yet perceptible. But 
in the meantime, those who care for Divine 
things and who have experienced some of 
their power within their own souls must 
hold fast to all they possess, and labour 
unceasingly to increase the spiritual value of 
their possession. Probably catastrophes have 
to happen in order to bring the world home 
to religion and God. 

Rudolf Eucken’s gospel is a proclamation 
of the necessity of religion and the possibility 
of its possession. This, according to him, is 
the final .goal of all knowledge and life. If 
religion is not this, it is the most tragic decep¬ 
tion conceivable. “TEleligion is either merely 
a sanctioned product of human wishes and 
pictorial ideas brought about by tradition and 

. • IK 
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the historical ordinance—and, if so, no art, 
power, or cunning can prevent the destruction 
of such a bungling work by the advance of 
the mental and spiritual movement of the 
world; or religion is founded upon a super¬ 
human fact—and, if so, the hardest assaults 
cannot shatter it, but rather, it must finally 
prove of service in all the troubles and toils of 
man; it must reach the point of its true 
strength and develop purer and purer its 
Eternal Truth.” ^ 

The fact that the influence of Rudolf 
Eucken’s personality and teaching is spreading 
with such rapidity and power from west to 
east and from north to south is a proof that 
an increasing number of men and women are 
aspiring after a religion of spiritual life such 
as was presented by the Founder of our 
Christianity. All the Life-systems of our day 
must converge towards such a conception 
of religion. 

^ The Truth of ReiigioVy p. 71. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ecicken’s personality and influence 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to 
present in a brief form some of the most im- 
portant aspects of Eucken’s personality and 
influence. His training and the relation of 
his teaching to the German philosophical 
systems of the present have already been 
touched upon in some of the earlier chapters. 
But no account of Eucken’s teaching is com¬ 
plete without a knowledge of his personality. 

We cannot understand his personality with¬ 
out bearing in mind Eucken’s nationality. 
He is a man of the North. A mere glimpse 
of the deep blue eyes reveals this immediately. 
His ancestors lived in close contact with 
Nature, and faced the perils of the great deep. 
The history of the men of the North has 
witnessed, along the centuries, a struggle for 
existence as severe as any struggle known in 
the history gf our world. A trait of Eucken’s 
character almost entirely unknown in England 
is his deep sympathy with the small nations 

* 237 
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of Europe, and especially with those of the 
North. He has written and pleaded on behalf 
of Poland, P'inland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. He finds that small nations, when 
their independence is preserved, have the 
tendency to bring forth original characteristics 
of thought and life, which are only too apt 
to get lost in the bustle and mechanism of the 
great nations. He has shown us on several 
occasions how much the world is indebted to 
its small nations for the ideas and ideals which 
have shaped its destiny. He believes with his 
whole soul that size does not necessarily mean 
greatness. When we compare the greatness 
of Palestine and Greece with that of the larger 
countries of the world, the latter sink into 
insignificance when weighed in the balances 
of the spirit. He has, during the past few 
years, several times pointed out a danger to 
personality and character from the vast organ¬ 
isations which have been created in the various 
departments of life during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The deeper person¬ 
ality of man has receded more and more into 
the background through the growth of such 
organisations. This fact is clear in the realms 
of commerce and of politics. We call a nation 
“ great ” in the degree in which it succeeds in 
outstripping other nations in its exports and 
imports, or in forming alliances with its neigh¬ 
bouring states or with other nations. A large 
portion of the gains which accrue from such 
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unions is purely accidental, and these gains 
cannot possibly touch the essentials of life. 
The explanation of this is the fact that the 
centre of gravity has been shifted from mental 
and moral racial qualities to qualities which 
are far inferior in mental and moral potency 
and content. Thus, we witness the painful 
inversion of values which has taken place 
during the past fifty years. Every “ small 
nation*’ has to take a secondary place, has 
to become subservient to a nation which may 
possess for its inheritance but few qualities 
besides those of expansiveness and force. The 
small nation is forced to submit, to develop 
on lines entirely alien to its original potencies, 
and to labour with might and main to fill 
the coffers of the rich nation. The old calm 
and peace, as well as the originality of the 
small nations have thus too often been cruelly 
uprooted ; the characteristics of working on 
their own original lines, and of producing 
something of essential value in the history 
of the world, have been largely shorn of their 
initiative and freedom in the case of several 
of the small nations of Europe. Superficiality 
and indifference to deep national and spiritual 
traits become the primary things, and the life 
of the small nations, as time passes, tends to 
become mechanical^and servile. 

When Vie survey the work of the small 
nations of the Western world, we discover 
achievements which have been of immense 
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value in the civilisation, culture, morals, and 
religion of Europe. And what a distressing 
sight it is to witness the attempts of larger 
nations to crush the spirituality of the smaller 
ones ! The attitude of liussia towards Finland 
and Poland is known to all. A greed for 
territory and a passion for ready-made values 
are chai-acteristics which are only too evident 
to-day in the case of some of the Great Powers 
of Europe. We need, as Eucken points out,^ 
\j a new standard of valuing the national char- 
) acteristics and the relationship of nation with 
nation. Such standard must include moral 
judgments and human sympathy. It is the 
presence of spiritual powers such as these 
which constitute the really deep and durable 
elements in a nation’s progress. “ When 
righteousness goes to the bottom, then there 
is nothing more worth living for on the earth.” 
Eucken’s philosophy cannot be understood 
apart from his intense interest in mankind and 
its spiritual development. He goes, indeed, 
so far as to say that this is the sole goal of 
philosophy ; its message is to create new spirit¬ 
ual values in the life of the individual and of 
the race. Our systems of philosophy are pain¬ 
fully defective in this respect to-day. Man, 
as a being with a soul, is little taken into 
account in most of them^ Is it surprising, 
therefore, that philosophy has not succeeded, 

^ “ Gesammelte Aufsatze ’’: Die Bedeutung der kleiner 
Nationenj pp. 47-52. ^ 
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for centuries, in interesting or influencing the 
intelligent world at large ? ^ It will not succeed 
in doing this until the deepest needs of man¬ 
kind are taken to be something more than 
objects of psychological analysis or of logical 
generalisations. 

Eucken s personality is rooted in a deep love 
for humanity and its spiritual qualities; and here¬ 
in lies the essential reason of his championing of 
weak nations and pleading for the preservation 
of their original spiritual characteristics. These 
qualities are pearls of too great a price to be 
lost in a world where so much tinsel passes as 
what possesses the highest value. 

It is not difficult to see why the small nations 
of the North feel that in Eucken they possess 
a true friend who sees clearly what they feel 
instinctively, and who points out to them the 
path of their spiritual deliverance. 

It is impossible, also, to understand Eucken’s 
system of philosophy without taking into ac¬ 
count his religious experience. This aspect 
has already been touched upon, but it requires 
elucidation from a more personal point of view. 
Eucken’s philosophy is the result of the ex¬ 
perience of his own soul. It is something 
which can never be understood until it is lived 
through. Everything is brought back to its 
roots in the needs, aspirations, and inwardness 
of the soqj. One? must become “ converted ” 

^ This truth is f)ointed out most forcibly by L. P. Jacks 
in his Akheiny of Tf^ugktj chap. i. 
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before 'be can understand Eucken’s teaching. 
Something has not only to be understood but 
to be lived through ; the body and the external 
world have to be relegated to a subsidiary 
place; the intellect has to merge into the 
spiritual intuition which is deeper than itself. 
It is after one has been willing to pass through 
this fiery furnace that the great “illumination” 
begins to appear. And such an illumination 
will increase in the degree that service and 
sacrifice are willingly undertaken for the sake 
of the infinite spiritual gains which remain 
in store. 

This element in Eucken’s personality draws 
him to everybody he comes in contact with, 
and draws everybody to him. He has drunk 
so deeply of the experiences of Plato and 
Plotinus, of the great Christian mystics and 
moralists of the centuries, that he sees the 
value of every soul that comes to him for 
help. It is far from Eucken’s wish for these 
matters to be published. And the present 
writer will only state the fact that nobody, 
however ignorant and obscure, has failed in 
Eucken to find a father and guide. Hundreds 
of men who had either lost or had never found 
their moral and spiritual bearings in life have 
succeeded in doing so through coming into 
contact with him. The present writer re¬ 
members well many a conversation among 
students of six or more different nationalities, 
concerning the secret of Epcken’s teaching 
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and influence. Imagine Servians, Poles, 
Swedes, Scotch, English, and Welsh meeting 
together after a philosophical lecture to discuss 
the question of the spiritual life and wondering 
how to discover it! Eucken’s personality had 
created in their deepest being a need which 
could never more be filled until the Divine 
entered into it. In the class-room the great 
prophet makes it impossible for us to content 
ourselves with merely preparing for examina¬ 
tions. The teacher’s exposition and inspiration 
are creating a deep uneasiness in us. We feel 
how limited and shallow our nature has been 
when we are face to face with a man who 
reveals to us the eternal values of the things 
of the spirit; and who reveals them not as 
they have merely been revealed by the great 
thinkers of the world, but as he himself has 
felt and lived them. We all become impressed 
with the fact that we are in the presence of a 
power above the world ; and the feeling of pain 
is changed into a feeling of strong optimism 
in regaiS to the possibilities of our own nature. 
We feel that we, too, in spite of our limita¬ 
tions, can become the possessors of something 
of the very nature akin to that which our great 
teacher possesses. Eucken works a change in 
every man and woman who remain with him 
for a length of time. Many of us understand 
something ofc what iesus Christ meant to his 
disciples; how he created an affection within 
their souls which ^11 the obstacles of the world 
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could never obliterate. Eucken has done 
something of the same kind, on a smaller 
scale, for hundreds of his old pupils. 

These pupils are found to-day from Iceland 
in the North to New Zealand in the South, 
and from Japan in the East to Britain and 
America in the West.^ Many of them have 
risen to eminence, and all of them have ex¬ 
perienced something of a spiritual anchorage 
in the midst of the tempestuous sea of Time; 
all alike cherish an affection for their old 

^ Eucken visited England for the first time during 
Whitsun-week IQH. He had been invited by the 
Q)mmittee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa¬ 
tion to deliver in London the Essex Hall Lecture for the 
year. A large audience gathered together to see and hear 
him, and he received a most cordial reception. He spoke 
in German on Religion and Life, and the lecture has since 
a})peared in English. The Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
of Leeds (President of the Association) presided over the 
meeting, and spoke of tlie great importance of Eucken’s 
growing influence. Interesting addresses were also de¬ 
livered by Dr J. listlin Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford; and Dr P. T. Forsyth, Principal of 
Hackney College. At the luncheon which followed. Pro¬ 
fessor Westermarck, Dr R. F. Florton, and others spoke. 
The lecture was repeated at Manchester College, Oxford, 
during the same week. On Whitsunday Eucken preached 
in the evening at Unity Church, Islington, London, N., 
at the invitation of the writer of this volume. 

In September 1912 Eucken sailed for the United 
States of America to deliver a course of lectures at Har¬ 
vard University covering a perioU of six months. 

In both countries he was greeted by*^a large number 
of his old pupils, many of whom travelled long distances 
to see and hear him once more. ^ 
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teacher—an affection which is one of their 
dearest possessions. They have helped to 
spread his spiritual teaching, and, along with 
his books, have made his name known in all 
the civilised countries of the world. Some of 
Eucken’s most important works have already 
appeared in half a dozen languages. The 
demand for them increases everywhere. This 
receptivity is a good omen of better days. 
The world is beginning to get tired of the 
mechanism and shallowness of our age, and is 
once more on the point of turning to the 
spiritual fountains of life. Where can it find 
a better guide to lead it to the waters of life 
than in Rudolf Eucken ? 



CHAPTER XIV 

CONCLUSION 

It will probably prove helpful at the conclu¬ 
sion to indicate the main contents of Eucken’s 
greatest works in order that the reader who 
turns to them for the first time may be able 
somewhat to find his bearings. The whole of 
Eucken’s works turn around the conception of 
the spiritual life. This fact must be constantly 
borne in mind. The term has been repeated 
so often in all the previous chapters that the 
reader may be inclined to think that some 
other expression might well have been ex¬ 
changed for it. But no other term serves 
Eucken’s meaning, and the recurrence of the 
term has to be endured in order that it may 
yield of its rich content. 

It has been shown how Eucken establishes 
a new world with its own laws and values 
within the spiritual life. The spiritual life 
possesses grades of reality: it reveals itself from 
the level of connection of body and mind and 
of ordinary life right up to Infinite Love in 
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the Godftead. Such a reality is created within 
the total activity of the soul; but it is not 
mere subjectivism by virtue of the fact that 
its material comes to it from without.' And 
Eucken shows that it is thus a life partly 
given to man, and partly created by him. 
The ‘‘ given ” elements have to enter into man’s 
soul. This they cannot do without much 
opposition. With the persistent energy of 
the total potency of the soul a world of in¬ 
dependent inAvardness is reached — a world 
which will have an existence of its own 
within the soul, and which will become the 
standard by which to measure the values of 
all the things which present themselves. 

It is this superiority of the spiritual life 
which constitutes the essential factor in the 
evolution of the individual’s personality as 
well as in civilisation, culture, morality, and 
all the rich inheritance of the race. Such an 
inheritance can be developed farther by the 

1 Eucken follows Kant in the fact that after the union 
of subject and object has taken place a new kind of objectivity 
has to be taken into account. This result has to be ad¬ 
mitted before knowledge becomes possible at all. Eucken 
has not dealt in a thorough manner with this problem, 
although several hints are given concerning the import¬ 
ance of this transcendental aspect in Kant’s philosophy. 
The implications of such a nejv kind of objectivity avoid 
the danger of subjectivism, on the one hand, and of em¬ 
piricism on the other han^. Eucken’s forthcoming Theory 
of Knowledge h 411 deal with this important matter. In 
Erkennen und Lehen certain aspects of the problem are 
touched. 
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full consciousness of the spiritual life and by 
the exercising of it from its very foundation. 

In Problem of Human Life Eucken 
sees in the message of every one of the great 
thinkers of the ages, however much he may 
differ from them, the vindication of a life 
higher than that of sense or even of in¬ 
tellect ualism. In one form or another, they 
all present some world of values which is bom 
and nurtured within the mind and soul. All 
these thinkers stand for something which is 
great and good. Eucken attempts to discover 
this core in their teaching; and in the midst of 
all the differences some spiritual truth and 
value make their appearance. This volume 
has undergone many changes, and is now in 
its ninth edition. 

In The Main CurrcnU of Modern Thought 
Eucken deals, in the first part of the book, with 
the fundamental concept of spiritual life as 
this reveals itself in the meanings of Subjective 
—Objective, Theoretical—Practical, Idealism 
—Realism. The middle portion of the book 
deals with the Problem of Knowledge as this 
is shown in Thought and Experience (Meta¬ 
physics), Mechanical — Organic (Teleology), 
and Law. The third portion of the volume 
deals with the Problems of Human Life as 
these are presented in Civilisation and Culture, 
History, Society and the 'Indivic^al, Morality 
and Art, Personality and Character, and the 
Freedom of the Will. The final portion deals 
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with Ultimate Problems; and the two chapters 
on the Value of Life and the Religious Problem 
bring out the deeper meaning of spiritual life. 

l^his volume has undergone many changes. 
When it appeared in 1878 it was little more 
than a history of the concepts we have already 
referred to.^ But at the present time it deals 
with the history of the concepts, a criticism of 
these, and finally the presentation of the 
author’s own thesis regarding the reality of 
an independent spiritual life. 

In Lite's Basis and Life's Ideal he analyses 
the various systems of thought which have 
been presented to the world. He finds many 
of these deficient; but although something 
that is contained in them has to pass away, 
they possess some spiritual element which 
requires preservation, and which is valid 
for all time. None of these systems is 
final; they have to preserve what is spiritual 
within them, and also merge it in some newer 
revelation gained for mankind. Every system 
of the universe and of life has to move; it 
has perpetually to drop something of its 
accidentals, and continually strengthen and 
increase its essentials. Everywhere emphasis 
is laid on the fact that the spiritual element 

^ The volume was translated into English and published 
in the United States of •America by Stuart Phelps in 
1880. I am not %ware that the work exercised any great 
influence at the time either in England or America. 
Eucken's " day ” had ncvt then dawned. 
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must be preserved and increased at 'whatever 
cost, for it is an element of the highest value 
for the world, and constitutes the energy of 
the world s upward march. 

In the Einheit des Gcisteslebens, as well as 
in the Prolegomena to this, the necessity of 
a spiritual conception of knowledge comes to 
the foreground. All systems of Naturalism 
lack enough spiritual life within themselves 
to meet the deepest needs of the race. Man 
is more than all such systems. Even on the 
grounds of the Theory of Knowledge itself 
man can be proved to be more. Eucken deals 
in these two books with the content of 
consciousness: that content reveals what is 
a Whole or Totality, what is beyond sense, what 
includes within itself the isolated impressions 
of the senses or of the understanding, and 
what is therefore sinritual in its nature. 

In the Kampf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt —a book of the greatest value—we find 
Eucken at his best. His attempt here is to 
deal with the struggle for the spiritual life and 
the certainty of its possession. He shows how 
man has emerged out of Nature, and how he 
has moved in the direction of gaining an inner 
world during the long course of civilisation, 
culture, morality, and religion. Through 
titanic struggles this inner world becomes 
man s possession, and constitutes the true 
value and significance of his life. Man now 
realises that it is this world of spirit and values 
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which constitutes the only really true world. 
Issuing out of this possession of the ever richer 
contents of this inward, spiritual world, the 
personality constantly becomes something quite 
other than it was, and its possession adds to 
the inheritance of the spiritual ideals of the 
world. At this source man is in possession of 
a power of a new kind of creativeness in any 
field of knowledge or life he may be obliged 
to work. Nothing blossoms or bears fruit 
without the presence and the power of spiritual 
life in the deepest inwardness of the soul. 

In The Truth of Religion Eucken roams in 
a vast territory. All the oppositions of the 
ages to religion are brought on the stage, and 
are made to reveal their best and their worst. 
He shows how every system of thought, devoid 
of the experience and activity of the deepest 
soul, fails to engender religion. He shows 
over against all this the intellectual warrant 
for religion, and passes from this to the personal 
search by the soul for what is warranted by the 
intellect and by the deepest needs of one’s 
own being. This has been the meaning of 
the religions of the world, and this meaning 
finds its culmination in Christianity. 

Eucken’s smaller books, such as The Life of 
the Spirit, Christianity and the New Idealism, 
Kbnnen wir noch Christen seinl, and The Mean¬ 
ing and Value of Life, present certain aspects 
of the larger volumes in a simpler form. 

Eucken is at .present engaged upon the 
* 16 
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completion of a work of great importance 
dealing with The Theory of Knowledge, - His 
system has been stated to be in need of this 
important corner-stone, and he has hastened to 
meet the demand. The book will deal with 
the “ grounds ” of the life of the spirit in an 
even more fundamental manner than any of 
his books. A preparatory work, small in bulk 
—Erkenncn nnd Lebeyi —has just appeared in 
German, and will be issued in English in the 
spring of 1013. 

In Krhennen und Leben Eucken shows the 
need of clearness in regard to the concept of 
the spiritual life. This work is an introduction 
to his forthcoming work — The Theory of 
Knoxvledgc. He shows that the Problem of 
Knowledge can only be answered through a 
further clarification of the Problem of Yjife. 
It is, therefore, necessary to show what such 
a Life is and how it may be lived, and, finally, 
how it makes Knowledge possible. This is 
the only way by which the final convictions 
of Life are able to possess greater depth and 
duration. 

Knowledge is possible only in so far as man 
participates in a self-subsistent life. Without 
such a self-subsistent life many intellectual 
achievements are possible, but they do not 
deserve the name of Knowledge. 

Such a self-subsistent liVe mush be operative 
in the foundation of our nature, but it must 
constantly receive its material from the most; 
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important meanings and values of the world. 
The^ self-subsistent life dare not feed on the 
merB analysis of consciousness or on the 
material which it already possesses. 

History shows how a self-subsistent life is 
not created through the mere succession of 
events, but is always found as a life which is 
superior to the perpetual changes of Time. 
Consequently, e\’ery real Knowledge has sonie- 
s^ub specie ai emit at in as its essence, and 
this differentiates it from all mere relativism. 

The movement of History culminates alter¬ 
nately in Concentration on the one hand, and 
in Kamaimon on the other: Positive and 
Critical epochs alternate. lloth aspects are 
necessary for the growth of life. 

In modern times the growth of the Ex¬ 
pansion-side of life has destroyed in a large 
measure the ecpiilibrium of life; and the task 
to-day is to construct a new Concentration- 
side. 

Such a new Concentration is possible: the 
experience of History testifies to its presence 
in several epochs; and there is a deep longing 
for it in many quarters to-day. 

In order to attain to such a Concentration 
the ‘‘ dead-level ” life of the present must be 
overcome, and a turn must take place towards 
a new Metaphysic of Life. 

Such is the problem to-day, and no complete 
answer is to be found in the past systems of 
JMetaphysics. “.The possibilities of Life and 
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of Knowledge are in no way exhausted, but it 
is only through our own courage and actions 
that the possibilities can become actualities” 
{Erkennen und Lcben^ p. 161). 

The various systems of Thought need a 
synthesis which will include them all. It is 
difficult to-day to obtain a theory of life which 
does not leave out of account some essential 
elements. Is there a possibility of discovering 
such a synthesis ? I believe that Eucken’s 
works answer this question. But we wait 
eagerly for the appearance of his greatest 
work, and I think that, when it appears, he 
will more than ever deserve Windelband’s 
designation of him as “ the creator of a new 
Metaphysic.” 
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* X4 Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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CARTWRIGHT (Captain) and His I,abrador Jowrnal. « Edited by 
Charles Wendell Townsend, M D. With an Introduction by Dr 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. With Illustrations from old engravings, 
photographs and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

CECIL (Lord HUGH), M.A., M. l\ Conservatism, F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol, rt in the Home 
University Library ; for list, sed p. 35 - 

CHADWICK(HERBERTCLIFTON). Antedon. With;Plates. 
2S. 6 d. net. See Liverpool Marine Hiology Memoirs, p. 37. 

-Echinus. With 5 Plates Price 2s. net. See Liverpool Marine 

biology Memoirs, p. 36. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “ThePerfect 
Life,” with a Memoir. Centeiini.il I'idilion. 410 Ed. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN (Prof. S. J.), M.A. Elements of Political Economy, 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is, net ; leather, 2s. 6d net. Forming Vol. 
59 m the Home University Library; for list, see p. 36. 

CHARACTER AND LIFE: A Symposium. By Dr Alfred 
Kusscl Wallace, John A. Hobson, Harold Bcgbie, Walter Crane, 
and the late Dt Ernil Reich. Arranged by Percy L. Parker, 
Editor of “ Public Opinion.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 39, 6d, net. 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K.), D Litl., D.D. Bible Problems and 
the New Material for llicir Solution. A Plea for Thoroughness 
of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. Crown 
8vo. 4s, 6d. not. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

CHILD AND RELIGION, THE. Essays. By Prof, Henry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow; C. F. G, Masterraan, 
M.A ; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.I)., LL 1 ).; Rev. F, R. Tennant, 
M.A., B.Sc.; Rev. J. Cynddyl.in Jones, D. D. ; Rev. Canon 
Hensley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F Horton, M.A., D.U,; 
Rev. G Hill, M A., 1 ) 1 ).; Rev. J J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi 
A. A. Gieen ; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown Svo. 5s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

COIT (STANTON), Ph.D. National Idealism and a State Church. 
Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

-National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. ‘ Aft Essay in 

Re-Interpretation and Revision. Demy Svo, cloth"6 d. net. 

COLBY (ALBERT LADD). Reinforced Concrete % 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 

COLE (FRAnK j.), and JAMES JOHNSTONE. Pleuro- 
nectes. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memoirs, p. 36. 

COLLINS (F. H.), An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. 
With a Preface by Herl>ert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synljiienc 
Philosoplw Conmleted. Svo, cloth. Reduced to 9%. net. 

CONYBEARE (F. C), M.A. ^he Ring of Pope Xystus: a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings ii^use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed o» hand¬ 
made paper. 4s. 6d. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. ** 
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CORNIL\- (Prof. CARL). The Introdiicltou to the ('jiumical 
Books of the (><c} re.-^tarnent. Demy 8vo, los. 6il. m t. 

See Theoloj^ical Tiaoslauon I^i!)rary, p. 39. 

CRANE (WALTER), contributor to “Character ami Life,” see 

p. 4. 

CREIGHTON (Mrsj. Missions, then Rise and IXvelopmcnt. 
1 *’cap. Svo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Volume 
60 in the Home Univcisiiy Libiary ; foi list, vr p 36. 

CREIGHTON (CHAS.), M.D. Cancer ami other Tunuiuts of 
the Breast. Researches showiiij; their true seal ami c.iuse. The 
Author was soinclinie 1 leinoii'traloi ul Anatomy, C.imbridj'c 
Medical Sch(}<jl, and ks the .lulinn vd “ Bovine Tuberculosis m 
Man,” etc. With 24 Litlio^naphic 1‘lafes contiiniin; 13S li^pires 
from the Aiithoi’s (hawinj.;s. Royal Mvo, cloth. I2s, 6d, net. 

-('out ri bat ions to the Fhy siologic.d I'heoiy of TuIktcuIosis 

Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. od. net. 

CUSSANS (MARGARET), B..SC. Cammauis. With 4 Plates. 
2S, net. See Liverj.oul Mamie Biology Meinoiis. p ^7. 

DAKIN (W. J.), .M Nc Peilon. With 9 Piatts. 4s. Od. net. 

.Vee Liverpool M.uiiie Biology .Memoirs, p. J7. 

DARBISHIRE (OTTO V.). ( homlnis. With 7 Plates. 2s. bd. 

net. .Src Livci|>ool Marine Biology .Memoirs, p. 36. 

DAUDET (A.). Conies Militaires. 2s fid. .SfV Army .Series, p, 31. 

DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT). Ueuduy in rc 

latiun to F.ngemcs. The Aiillictr is Director, I lej'ai iment o( ICxpcii- 
mental Kvolntnm, C<;ld .Spring llarbour, Long Isl.iinl, N.V. , 
Sccreiary of the ICugcnies .Section American Breeders’ Association. 
With Diagranisnnd Coloured Plate. Demy Svo, clotli. 8s, 6 < 1 . net 

DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS;, M.A Buddhism. I ’c.ap. Svo, eloth, 

IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming Vol, 47 in the Home 

Univcisily Library ; lor list, see p. 35. 

DAVIDS (T, W. RHYSi. Lectures on .Some Points in the History 
of Indian Buddhism. I'hc Ilibberl Lectures, 1.S81. 2n<l Kdition. 
Demy Svo, cloth. Library Edition, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIS^(H. W. C.), M.A. Mcdi.xval Europe. (With Maps.) 
F’e»p, 8vo, cloth, IS net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, F<jrming Vol. 13 
in the Home L'nivci&ily Library ; for list, see P. 35 - 

D'feLBOS (L.). Nautical Terms in English and French and French 
and Engiush. With Not^ and Pabks. For the use of Nav^ 
Olficers and Ntaral Cadets, By Ixiun Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Britannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7 s. 6d. net, • 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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DELBOS (L.). The Student’s Graduated French Kfader. Re¬ 
modelled and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and a Complete 
Vocabulary, First Year—Parti. Anecdotes, Tales, and Exercises. 
Part II. Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises, is. 6d. each. 
Second Year—I’arts I. and II. in the Press. 

DELITZSCH (Dr FRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. IJ. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Crown Theolof^ical Library, p. 31. 

DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). Auf Vcrlornem Posten and 
Na/zarena Danti. 3s. Army Series, p. 31. 

DICKSON (H. N,), D.Sc. Climate and Weather. F’cap. 8vo, clotli, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. P'orming Vol. 36 in the Home 
University Lilirary ; for list, see p. 35 
DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopia Grammar. Translated from C Bezold .s 
Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. Crichton, D. D. With 
Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. r vol., royal 8vo. 
25s. net. 

DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Ur 

H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

DOBSCHUTZ (ERNST VON), U.I). Christian Life in the 
Primitive Chinch. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. 1 ). 
Demy 8vo, cloth los. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 38. 

DOLE (CHARLES F.). 1’hc lithics of Progiess, or the Theory 
and the Practice by which Civilisation proceeds. Small demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

DRUMMOND (Dr JAMES), LL.D. Philo Judicus ; or, The 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21S, 

-Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple 

and Intelligible Form Hibbert Lectures, 1894. Demy 8vo. 
library Edition, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DUNCAN (DAVID), LL.D. The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer. With several Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. 6s. net. 
EMERY (F. B.), M.A. Elementaiy Chemistry. W.numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

ENGELHARDT (V.). The Electrolysis of Water. Svo.** Pages 
X + 140. 90 Illustrations. 5s.net. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom ipay be mentioned;—Rt. Plon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Vi.scount Haldane of CloallJ Rt. Hon. A. Bonar 

I. iaw, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt. Hon. Herljert Samuel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 

J. A. Spender, Excel!. Karl Calster, Ernst Basserman, 

_____ 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Profeasor Dr Ilaron Wilhelm von Pechmann, Professor 

Wilhelm Wumlt, Dr Walther Kathenau, Auj^ist Thyssen, sen., 
His E)xcellency Pr Adolf Wcrnuilh, Kxcell. von Ilolleben, etc. 
With Portraits. Stiff wrapper, is. net. 

ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under Pio* 
lessor Krnian’s supervision, by J, H. Hrc.asted, Professor of 
Ii'gyptology in the Unixetsity of ('hicago. Crown Svo, cloth. i8\. 

ERSKINE (Prof. J.)and Prof. W. P. TRENT, (ireat Writers of 
America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. ru-t ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming 
Vol. 52 in the Home University Lilirary ; for list, see p 36. 

EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF), Jena. The Life of the Spirit, An 
Introductuai to Philosvrphy. Second Kdition, Thiid Im[)icssiori. 
8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. Sre Crown Theological I^dirary. p. 32 

-The Truth of Religion. Now first translated from the second 

.and revised edition liy Rev. W. Tudor Jones, i’h D., with a special 
preface by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. I2b. 6<1 net. See 
Theological 'Franslation Library, New Seiies, p. 39. 

EUG^NE-FASNACHT (G .). Eugene's Student's Coinpai.itive 
Clrammar of the Erencli Language, with an Historical Sketch of 
the Eormatioii of French. The Author was (\>r many yeais French 
Master, Westminster School. For the use of I’uldic .Schools. 
With Exercises. 23rd lulilion, thoroughly revised. Stpiaie crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or separately, Ciramrnar, 3s. ; Kxeicises, 2s.fi<l. 

-French Method, Elementary French Lessons prcparatoiy to the 

same Author’s (iiamrnar. iSlh ICdition. Cloih. is. 6d. 

EVANS (GEORGEj. .Vn Essay on Assyriology, With 410 Tables 
of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vu, cloth, 

EWALD'S (Dr H.) C oninientary on the Pio[>hcts of the t>Id 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. F. .Mnith. (.Vol. I 

General Introduction, Vocl, Amos, Hosca, and /.ikbarya 9-11. 
Vol. 11 . Yes.iyn, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahum, 

Ssephanya, Hab.aciquq, Zakh.irya, V'oreriiya. V'ol. IV. Hc/ekicd, 
Yesay* xl.-Iwi. Vol. Haggai, Zakharya, .Malaki, Jona, Jiaruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index,J 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s, Sec 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 39. 

- — Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. F.. Johnson, 
M.A. 2 vuls 8vo, cloth. 12s, 

-Commentary on the Look of Job, with Translation. Translated 

from the German by the Rev. J. Frederick .Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

FAG®( 1 £T (Prof. EMILE), of the French Academy. l;iitiatton 
mto Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, I 3 art. Crown 
Svos, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

'FARNELL (L. R.), D.Litt. The Evolution of Religion: an 
Anthropological Study. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d, neL See 
Crown Tbecdjjgical Lil|fary, p. 32 . . 

-The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, I^tures delivered in 

Oxford and Ivandon. Being Vol. 1 of New .‘Series of fliblxirt 
Lectures. DemySvo, cloth. 6s. net. See Hibliert I^turcs, p. 34. 

14 Henrietta Streetf Cogent Garden, London, W.C. 
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FARQUHARSON (Rt. Hon. ROBERT), LL.D. Th^Hbuse of 
Commons from Within, and other Reraimacences. Medium 8vo. 
With portrait by J. S. Sargent, R.A., neyar before published. 
7s. 6d. net. 

-In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits and 

caricatures. Medium 8vo, cloth, I2s. 6d. net. 

FARRIE (HUGH). Highways and Byways in Literature. A 
volume of original Studies, Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
FINDLAY (Prof. J. J.), M.A., Ph.D. The School. An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Education F’cap, 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 38 in the Home University 
Lilirary; for list, sco p. 35. 

FISCHER (Prof. EMIL), of Berlin University. Introduction to 
the Preparation of Organic Compounds. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction from the new (lernian edition by R. V. Stanftrrd, 
H.Sc., Ph.D. With figures in the text. Crown 8¥0, cloth 4s.net. 
FISHER (HERBERT), M.A., F.B.A., Editor, Home University 
Library ; for list, see j). 34. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 

8vo, cloth. 15s. 

FOWLER (W. WARDE), M.A. Rome. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 42 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

FOX (FRANK), Author of “ Ramparts of Empire,” etc. Problems 
of the }\icific. Demy 8vo, cloth. With Map. 73. 6d. net. 
GAMBLE (Prof. F. W.), D.Sc., F.K.S. The Animal World. 
With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Home University Lilirary ; for list, see p. 35. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY), D.Litt., F.B. A., Oxford. Modernity 
and the Churches. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, 

P- 32- , . 

-The Religious Elxpcriencc of St Paul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net 

See Crown Theological I.ibrary, p. 33. 

GELDART (W. M.), M.A., B.C.L, Elements of English Law. 
F’cap, Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 30 
in the Home University Libiary ; for list, see p, 35. 

GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD, B.Sc. Codiuin. 
With 3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. See Liverpool ^Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 36. < 

GILES (H. A.), LL. D. The Civilisation of China. By the well- 
known Professoi of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

GILL (CHARLES). The Book of Enfch the Pr^uhet. Translated 
from an Ethiopia MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the late Richard 
Laurence, LL. D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected from 
his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, Svo, cloth. 5s. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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GOLDA^MER (H.). The Kindergarten. A Cniide to Frobel's 
Methtxl of Education. 2 vols. in i. 120 pj). of Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth.'’ lOs. 6d. 

GOOCH (G. P.), M.A, The History of our Time, 1885-1911. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net , leather, 2s. 6d, net. Foiming Vol. 23 
in the Home University Libr.iry ; for list, ;>ee p. 35, 

GRAVELY (F. H.), M.Sc. Polychael l.arvae. With 4 plates. 

2s. 6(1 net. St'c Liverpool Marine IhologyComrniltee Memoirs, p. 37. 
GREEN (Rt. Rev. A, V.\ D.D , ltisho|) (^f UalUrat. The Kphesinn 
Canonical Writings: being the Mooihon.se Ix'ctuies for 1910. 
Cr<)wn 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.). Irish N.'itionahty. P’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. 
net; leather, 2s. (uj. net. P'ornimg \’ol. 6 in the iJoine University 
Inbr.iry ; for list, we }). 34. 

GREGORY {Prof, J. W.), F.K.S. The Making of the Farih. 
(With 38 Maps and higures.) h’cap 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. hornung \ oi. 53111 tlie Home Univet.'iily Libiary ; 
foi list, \ee ]> ^4. 

GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; sj/e, 
suitable for the [locdvcl, 6^ i 4^, and bound in cloth. 

•Switzerland. A practical guide will) '•♦•sen .M->ps. (.'loth, js, net. 
Norw'ay and Copenhagen With si\ Majis. Cloth. 3s net. 
Ostend and ot!n.r ISclgiuni Watering PI;u.es With two Mapa. 
Clotli. i''. od. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy Witii Maps Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Rhine. With Maps Cloth. 3s net. 

North Sea Watering Pkaces. CJloth. js. net. 

Helgium. With Majis Cloth. 3s. net. 

Hrussels and Antwerp. With Map'*. Cloth, is, 6d net, 
Holland. With Maps. Cloth. js. net 
The Kiviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Spt)rts in .Swii/eilaiid. A [>raclical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland 111 the winter. With M.a[i Chilh. 3s. net. 
Dresden and Lnvirons. With .Maps. (doth. i.s. 6d. net, 
Municl) and Lnvirons. With Maps, (dotli Is. 6d. net. 
Nmernbcig and Kothcnbnrg c^n the Taulx’r. With 2 Ntajis. 
is. 6d net. 

The Dolomites. With 3 .Maps. 38. net. 

GUPPY (H. B.), M B., F.R.S.L. Studies in .Seeds and Fruits, 
An Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, cloth, nearly 
600 pi). 15s. net, 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR) Lillies of the Christian Life. 
Teanslalcd by Rev. G. Bremner, and cditecl by Rev. W, D. 
Morrison. IXniy Svo, cloth, los. 6d. net. Su Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 39. 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD ), Chemist in charge Louisiana 
State Lxper^eiit Slat'%>n. Soil Fertility and Fertilizers. With 
Illustrations and Taljles Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. nift. 
HANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Translated by 
Wolf. i2mo. Pag« viii 4 -206. 26 Figures. 6s. 6 < 1 . net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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HARDY. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 8vo. PagAiv + 365. 
163 Figures. 8s. 6d.,net. 

——Infinitesimals and Limits. Sm. i2mo, paper. 22 pp. 6 Figures. 
Is. net. 

HARNACK (ADOLF), D. D. The Acts of the Apostles. Being 
Vol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown Theological Library ; 
for list, ste p. 32. 

- Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. of New 

Testament Studies. 5s. net. Sec Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

-The Constitution and Law of the Church in the F'irst Two 

Centuries Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 in the Crown 
Theological Library, p. 33. 

- The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 5s. net. Forming Vol. IV. in Dr Ilarnack’s New Testament 
Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

-History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Edition. 

Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D. 7 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, each los. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

-Letter to the “ Preussische Jahrblicher ” on the German Emperor’s 

Criticism of Prof. DelilAbch\ Lectures on “Babel and Bible.” 
Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 

-- Luke, tile Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R Wilkinson, 

M.A. Being Vol. I. of Dr Ilarnack’s New Testament Studies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

-The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 

Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 
25s. net. Forming Vols. 19 and 20 in Theological Translation 
Library, New Series ; see p. 38. 

-- Monasticism: Its Ideals an<l History; and The Confessions 

of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellet, M.A., and F. II. Marseille, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3'!. 6d. net. Forming Vol. j8 in the Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

-The Sayings of Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New 

Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Forming 
Vol. 23 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

-What is Christianity? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

Third and Revised Ldition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. S in the Crown Theological Library, p. 31. 

- and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg. Essays on the 

Social Gospel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. Forming Vol. 18 in 
the Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

HARNACK (AXEL). Introduction to the Elen^ents of the Differ¬ 
ential and Integral Calculus. From the German. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. los. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.€. 
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HARTtEDWARD), Ph. D.* Chemistry for Beginners. Small lamo. 

Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii+>i88. 55 Illustraiions and 
2 Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Organic. Page.s iv + 98. 11 Illustrations, as. net. 

Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages, is. net. 

- Second Year Chemistry. Small i2mo. 165 pages. ji 

Illustrations. 5s. net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Inlluence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, Edited by Dr Fairbairn. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 3rd Itidition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6rl. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Timc.s. 
The Time of the Apostles. Translated by Leonaid Huxley. 
With a Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4vols. Svo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the Theologic.r! Translation library, (Jld Scriest) . 

- History of the New Testament Times. The Time of Jesu^ 

Trans, by the Revs C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer 2 vol.s. Svo, 
cloth, I2s. AVr* Theological I'ranslation Library, Old Scries, p 39 
HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nervation of Pl.rnts. Ily the 
well-known Author of “Our Woiallaud Trec.s,” “The Fern 
World,” etc. Well Illustiatcd, Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes : 

Genesis, 2nd Edition. i6inu, cloth is. 6d. Psalms. i6mo, cloth, i.s. 
Isaiah. i6mo, cloth, is. Job. i6ino, cloth, is. 

HEROMAN (W. A,). Ascidia. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Livermiol Marine Biology* Committee Memoirs, p. 36. 
HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS). (Christianity in Talmud and 
Mulia.sh. Demy Svo, cloth, i8s. net 

-Pharisaism ; Its Aims and its Methods, Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 
HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 
Christian wath God. Tianslaled from the new German Edition 
by Rev. J. S. Slanyon, M. A., and Rev. R. W. Stewart, 

H Sc Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Foinnng V'^ol. 15 in the 
Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

-Faith and Morals. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6tl. 

net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p, 31. 
HEWITT (C. GORDON), B.Sc. Ligia, With 4 Plates. 2.s. net. 

See LiveriKJol Maiinc Biology Memoiis, p. 37. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL : A (Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. Edited by L P. jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. 
In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net ; or yearly volumes bound in 
cloth. I2S. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, li^s. i>ost free, 
HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Es^.ays by leading 
Theologia^ and Thii^kers. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
HICKSON (SYDNEY J.), D.Sc., F.R.S. Alcyonium. With 
3 Plates. Price is. 6a. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Memqjrs, p. 36. 
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HINKS (A. R.), M,A. Astronomvr F’cap. 8vo, cloth,* 15 . net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

HIRST (F. W.), ^f.A The Stock Exchange. F’cap. 8 vo, cloth, 

is. net ; leather, 2s. 6 ( 1 . net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 

University Library ; for list, ';ee page 34, 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T.), M.A. Liberalism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 

IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Foiining Vol. 21 in the Home 

University Library ; for list, p. 35. 

HOBSON (J. A.), M.A. The Science of Wealth. P'’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net; leather, 2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35 - 

-Character and Life. S^e j), 4. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W.), K.C.S.L Peoples and Problems of 
India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Library ; see p. 35 * 

HOFER (E.). Er/ahlungen. 3s. See Army Series of French and 
German Novels, p. 31. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Revised 
and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
I..aboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. los. 6d, 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest. A Romance of Deliver¬ 
ance. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW¬ 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high standing. I£acli volume is Complete 
and independent, but the scries has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive lilirary of modem knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
* Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur Thomson of 
Abeideen, and Professor William T. Brewster of New York, 
Each volume consists of 256 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
Is. net, or in leather, 2s. 6d. net. For list of volumes, see p. 34. 

HORNELL (JAMES), F. L.S. Report to the Government of 
Baroda on the Marine Zoology of Okhamandal in Kattia^ar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Part I. 15s. net. 

HOWE (J. L.), Washington and Lee University. Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. Being a Second Edition 
of “Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
F. P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demt 8vo, clot^ 12s. 6d, net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). Les Miserables: Les Principaux Episodes. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. ^ 
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HUGOJVICTOR). Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of ' 
Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 voU. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J.), D. D, De Profundis Clamavi, and Other 
Sermons. Large crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

- God and Life. A Series of Discourses Uniform with “ De 

Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth, 5s. net. 

- The Coming Church. A Plea for a Clmrch sim[dy Christian. 

Cloth. IS. 6 ( 1 . net. 

ILBERT (Sir C. P.), K.C.B. Parliament. Us History, Constitu¬ 
tion, and Practice. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net, leather, 2s. 6d. not. 
Forming Vol. i m the Home University Libiary, lor list, see p. 34. 

IMMS (A. D .), 13 -Sc. (Lond,). Amnida. With 7 l'late.s. 4s. net. 
See Liverpool Mai me 13 iology Memoirs, p. 37. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE), M Sc. Klcdone. With 10 Plates. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Liveipool Marine Hiology Mcmons, ji. 37. 

JACKS (L. P.), I'xJilor of the Ilihheit Journal. .Mad Shepherds, and 
Other Hum.\n Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth 4s. 61I. net. 

-Among the Idolmakers. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. not. 

•- The Alchemy of Thought, and Other f'ssays Demy Svo, cloth, 

los. 6d. net 

JEREMIAS (Prof. ALFRED) Tlu Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East, The translation is edited by Prolessor 
C. ri. W. Johns of Cambiidge With a huge number of Illustra¬ 
tions. In two volumes, demy Svo, at 25s net. .See 'Theological 
Translation Library, New Senes, p, 39. 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H.), K.C.B., D.Sc, The Opening-up of 
Africa. (WithMajis ) E’eap.8vo, cloth, is. net ; leallier, 2s. 6<i. net. 
Forming Vol. 12 m the Horne University Library ; for li.st, see p. 35. 

- Views and Reviews. Essays on Kaci.al, Political, and Colonial 

Questions. Crown Svo, clolli. 3s. 6d net. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). British Fisheries: "1 heir Administration AUd 
their Problems A short .iccount of the Origin and Growth of 
British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regulalions los 6d. net 

■- Cardium. With 7 Plate-,. Price 2S 6d. net. See Liverpool 

Marine Biology Memoir-., p. 36. 

JONES. The Free4ing Point, Boiling Point, and Conductivity 
Methods, 121110. Pages vii (64. 14 Illiistiaiions. 3s. net. 

JONES (J. T. SHARE -). Surgieal Anatomy of the Horse. Tn be 
completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 Illusirat'ons, a number 
Ijeing in colour. Part I. Head and Neck. Part II. Fore Limb. 
Part HI. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. net, sewed; cloth, 
i6s. 6d. net, 

- Life-Sixe Mcnlels, Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of the 

Limbs of ^he Horsi^ Price per set of four models, jC 2 i ; or 
separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, /,6, 16s, 6d. 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer A.spects, ^6, Gs. each. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Hymns of Duty and Faith. 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. F’cap. 8vo, clo*^. 2nd 
Edition, 3s, 6d. 

-*• Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and Pointed for Chant¬ 
ing. i8mo, cloth. IS. 6d. 

- Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. iSmo, 

cloth. Is. 3d. 

- The Chants and Anthems. Together in i vol. Cloth. 2s. 

-A Boole of Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 

Prayers and Thanksgivings. i8mo, cloth. 2s. 6d, With Chants, 
in I vol. i8mo, cloth. 3s. 

JONES (Rev. W. TUDOR), Ph. D. An Interpretation of Rudolf 
luicken’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


JORDAN (HUMFREY, R.), B.A. Blaise Pascal. A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d, net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly 3s. 6d. net. 

JOURNALOFTHEROYALMICROSCOPICALSOCIETY, 

containing its Transactions and Pioceedings, with other Microscop¬ 
ical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 at various prices; 
after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

KAPP(GISBERT), D.Eng., M.I.E.E .M.I.C.E. Electricity. The 
Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham. (Illustrated.) F’cap.8vo,cloth, is.net; leather,2s.6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 58 in the Home University Library ; see p. 36. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). The Latter Day Saints: A 
Study of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions, 
Medium 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. 

KAUTZSCH (E.), Professor at Halle. An Outline of the History of 
the Literature of the Old Testament. With Chronological Tables 
for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the “Supplement to the 
Translation of the Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. Trans¬ 
lated by John Taylor, D. l.itt., M.A , etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

KEIM’S History of Jesus of Nazara : Considered in its co^ection 
with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated 
from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
In 6 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. See Theological Trans¬ 
lation Fund Library, p. 39. 

KEITH (A.), M.D., LL.D. The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated), F’eap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 28. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 57 » Home University Library ; for list, see p, 36, 
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KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presAting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. 12s 

—— Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

KER (Prof. W. P.), M.A. English Literature : Mediaeval. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 in 
the Home University Library ; for list, sge p. 35. 

KIEPERT'S Wall-Maps of the Ancient World— 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study ot 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale i : 800.000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terraium 
antiqui ad illustrandum potissimum anliquissimi a;vi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples; the Indians, Modes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, vainisheri. 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Roman lunpire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the dcvelojinient of 
the Roman Empire. Scale i : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteiis et finiiimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of lavy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000. With supplement : Environs of Home. Scale 
I : 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. l8s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Grseciae Antiquae tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale i ; 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24s, 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alexander 
the Great. Imperia Per.saruni et Macedonum. For the study 
of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Anan, Ciirlius. Scale 
I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished 20s. 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and Ancient 
Germany. Gallix Cisalpinae et TransalpintE cum partibus Bi itannia; 
•i Gernianiie tabula. F’or the study of Cicsar, Justinian, Livy, 

' Tacitus, etc. Scale i : 1,000,000. Mounted on rollers and 
varnished 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. A-siae Minoris Antiquae tabula. 
Epr the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Anan, Curtius, 
etc. Scale I ; 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 20s. 

-New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 

Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand, 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards, 6s. 
Strongly bound in cloth, 7s 6d. 

KING, THE,#TO HI$ PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty (ieorge V. as Prince and Sovereign, 
Fublishe<l by permission. Square 8vo, art canvas. 5s. net. 
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KITTEL {Dr RUDOLF), of Brtslau. A History of the Hebrews. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each volume, los. 6d. Forming Vols. 3 
and 6 of the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, 
sf£ p. 38. 

-The Scientific Study of the Old Testament: Its Principal Results, 

and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
F'orming Vol. 32 m the Crown Theological Library; for list, 
r« p, 38. 

KUENEN (Dr A.), of Leiden. The Religion of Israel to the Fall of 
the Jewish Stale. Transl.\led from the Dutch by A. If. May. 

3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. See 'rheological Translation Fund 
Library, p. 39. 

KYRIAKIDES (A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. With a 
Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout. Medium 
8vo. 920 pages. Cloth. i5s>. net. 

-A Modern Greek English and En Jish-Modern Greek Pocket 

Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pages each. 7s. net each volume. 
LAKE (KIRSOPP). Th e IfibloTical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Chiibt The Author is Brofessor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 m the Crown Theological 
Library ; see p. 32. 

LAN DOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating Power of Organic 
Substances and its Piaclical Apjilications. 8vo. Pages xxi + 751. 
83 Illustrations. 31s. 61I. net. 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Kthica . or. The Ethics of Reason. 
By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

- Metaphysioa Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism. 2nd 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Sb, 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES), LL.D. History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the ('hristian Church. 3rd Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 
LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S.), M.Sc. Inorganic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges. 8vo. 
Pages V14-154. 6 s. 6 d. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). ' riie Production of Chromium 

Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, cloth.' *’ 
5s. net. 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS), F.R.C.S. Eng. Common-sense Diet¬ 
etics. Strongly bound in cloth. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. net. 
LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. neL Forming 
Vol. 39 in the Home University Library ; for list, see page 35. 
LEWIS (AGNES SMITH ), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, or 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe 'Fhis is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curelonian Tex^, corroboiUtions from many 
other MSS , and a list of quotations from ancient authors. With 

4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather, 25s. iwt. 
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LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic F.volution. Naliirt- 
and the Social Problem. With a Prelacc by Dr I). Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Largo Crown 8vo Illustratcil 7!, 6d. net, 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Rirtli of Christ: An IIist<'iic.il 
and Critical Essay. The Author is I'rofcssor of Diiginatics in the 
University of Strasshurg. rranslated by Victor Leulictto, .A. K.C., 

B.-Os-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, 1 ) Kev. W. D. 
Morrison, I.L.D. Crown Svo. 2.s. bd. lu't, forming Vol i in 
the Crown Theologic.al T..ibrary ; for list, oc p. 31. 

LODGE (Sir O.). l.ifc and Matter: An Exposition <>1 I’arl of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special Referenci s to tlu- Inlbu-iue 
of Professor HaecKel Second Iviilion, with an Apjiendi' of 
].)cfinitions and Explanations Oowri Svo, rlotli. 2s, 6d. in-l. 
Popular Edition, I’.ijier Co\cr. 61I. net. 

-School Teaching and Si hool Reform. A Course of Foui Lectures 

on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to .'seenndaiy d’eacheis 
and Teachers in 'rr.aming at Hirimngham. ^s 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James’s Sipiaiel, (Catalogue of xiv 1 
1626 pages. 4to, lumnd in buckiam, 42s net. Suiiplcinents 
I.-VIII., bound m buckram, 5s. each 

-Subject Index 4to, bound in buckram, xxxviii i 1256 pages. 

3 IS. 6d. net. 

LONG (J. H.). A Text-book of Uline .\iia1ysis. Sm.dl Svo 

Pages V + 249. 31 Illustrations 6s. 6<1 net, 

LYALL (SirC. J.), M Iv.(M E. Ancient .Nialiian Poetry, < hietly 
Prae-Islamic. 'Pranslatioivs, with an Intioduction aiul Noti-s, 

F'cap, 4to, cloth. los 6d. 

MACAN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus ('hrist. An Essay 
in Three Chapters. Svo, cloth, 5s, 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With S Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and a number in black-and-white, from oiigmal drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small 4to, cloth 6s net. 

MACCOLL (HUGH), Man’s t)rigin, Destiny, and Duty. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 

MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY), M.P. The Socialist Mosemenl. 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, Is. net ; leallier, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. lO m the 
Home University Library; for list, site p. 35. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W.), F.K.S., M.lb Psychology the 

Study of Behaviour, F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s, 6d. 
net. Vol. 49 in the Home University Library ; fc»r list, see p, 36. 

MACFIE (RONALD C.), M A., M.B. Science, Matter, and 
Immortality. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

MACGREGOI^(Prof. if. H.), M.A. The Evolution of Industry. 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 in the 
Home University L^rary ; for list, see p. 35. 
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McKENDRICK(Prof. J. G.), M.D. The Principles of Physiology. 
F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 44 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35 - 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE), M.D. Health and Disease. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 17 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MAIR (G. H.), M.A. English T.iterature: Modern. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the Home 
University I^ibrary ; for list, sec P- 35 - 

MARETT (R R.), M.A., &f Oxford. Anthropology. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 41 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35 - 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S.), M.A., D.Litt. Mohammedanism. 
P’Vap 8vo, (loth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 
in tlie Home University Library , for list, ^ee p. 35. 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS), K.C.B. Vocabularies of the 
(leneial Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R.), F.R.M.S. The Kea: a New Zealand 
Problem. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. 7 ^- 6d. net. 

MARTI (KARL), Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. The 
Religion of the t)ld Testament; Its Place among the Religions of 
the Nearer East. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, \ee P- 32. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES). 'The Relation between 
Ethics and Religion. An Address. Svo, sewed, is. 

- Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. A Critique 

and Defence. Svo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare. F’cap 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, 2^ 6d. net. Konning Vol. 2 m the Home University 
Library , for list, see p, 34. 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. i2mo. 
56 jip. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K.), li.Sc. Chemist’s Pocket Manual. 
lOmo. l.oather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition, I2s.6d.net. 

— — Portland Cement: Its Coinjxisition, Raw Materials, Manufacture, 
Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 Illustrations. 
20S. net. 

MEEK (ALBERT STUART). A Naturalist in Oceania. With 
Introduction by the Hon. Walter Rothschild. Edited by Frank 
Fox. Medium 8vo. With a number of Illustrations. net. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 3s. 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt Rev. J. EDWARD), D.D? The Soul of 
Progress. Being the Moorhousc Lectures for 1907. Crown Svo, 
cli^th. 6s. 
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MERCIER (Dr C. A.), F.R.C. 1 \ Cnine aiul Insiinity. K’cap. 
8vo^ cloth, 1 * 5 , net ; UMthcr, 2s. 6»i. nel. F(.*rmint^ Vol. 22 in 
the Home Univet'.ity Library ; for list, jVc- p. 35. 

MEREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Ciariions, Heiw to M.ike and 
Maintain them. With an Intioduction by V. W. Moore, A L S., 
and an Alphalrelical List of IMant^ suitable for the Rtrck (larden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they te<pnre. Heiny Svo, with 
Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

MERIMEE (PROSPER). Lc Cou[) de I'isiolei, etc. 2s. 6d. 
.See Army Senes ot Fiench and German Novels, p. 31. 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). How to I'e.ich the ltil)le. 2nd 

Edition, tlioioui^hly revised .iiid reset. Grow'n Svo, clotii. 2s 6d. 
net. 

MOISSON (HENRI), TIk' Islectric h'lirnnee. Svo. r’.aj,’OS x i 305. 

41 Tlhistrations, los 6d net. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.) ()n^in .uid (bowth of Keb^ion as 
Illiistr.iletl b\ the Religion o| the .\ncient Ilebiews. The llibbeit 
Lectures, 1892 2nd Ivdition. Svo, cloth. lOs. 6tl, Che.ip 

Edition, Js. 6d. 

MOORE (G. E ), M.A. The Authoi is Lecturer m Moi.d Science 

m Canibridgc Universil). Istiiirs. Reap Svo, cloth, is. net, 
leather, 2s. 6d. nei. Eoininii; \ ol 54 in the Home University 
Libiary ; for list, u-e [» 36. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO), of Hrr\ard. Tlie Amcneans. 
Translated by Isdvvin li. Holt, Ph H , Insiniclor at Harvard 

PJniveisity. Ri'yal Svo, cloth. 12s 6d, n<‘t. 

MURRAY (Prof. GILBERTi, D.Idti , EH A., Editor 

of the Home University Libniiy. For bsl, see p. 34, 

MYRES(J. L.), M.A., F.S.A The l^wn of llislory. The Author 
is Wykch.rm Professor of y\ncienl Ihstfuy, Oxford. I'Vap Svo, 
cloth, IS. net , le.ither, 2s. 6d net Foiming \ ol 2910 the Home 
University Lilrrary ; for list, ^ee p. 55. 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD), Ph.l)., Litf D. The 01<1 Egyptian 
Faith. Tr,ins)at( il by (folin CainplK-ll, M.A.. H I), lilustraicd. 
4s. 6d, nel. \'ol. in Crown Tlieologic.il Lii>r:iry •. for list, 
see p. 33. 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD), of M.nilbrorin An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the (.»iet‘k New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Editnm, with Correctums and Adiiitions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D, and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Men^ic-', D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. With eleven reproductions ol 
Texts. Demy Svo, lOs, 6tl,; halfdeather, 12s. 6rl. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

NEWBIGJN (EJfr MARibN ). Modern Geograjdiy. Illustrated. 

F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net.; leather, 2s, 6d. net Forming Vol. 7 

in the Home Univcisity Lilrrary ; for list, see p. 34 - 
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NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the NibelunKenti” other- 
wise “The Book of Kricmhilrl.” An English Translation by 
W. N. Ivettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

NIKAIDO (Y. ), B.Sc,, M.A. Beet-Sugar Making and its Chemical 
Control, With a number of valuable Tables and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Laboratories. 
Demy 8vo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

NOLDEKE {Prof. THEODOR). Compendious Syriac Grammar 
With a Table of Char.aclors by Julius Euling. Translated (with 
the sanction of Ibo Author) fiom the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev. James A. C'richton, 1 ) D. Royal 8vo. l8s, net. 

-Delectus V< terurn C.atnunum Arabicorum Glossarium Confecit 

A. Muller Ciown 8vo, rlotb 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A.), Ph.D. Organic Chemistiy for the 
Laboratory. Small i2ino. Pages xiit- 2 S 7 - 22 Illustrations. 
6s. 6d. net. 

--and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D. Laboratory 
Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances. 8vo. 81 jip. 2s. net. 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva G.adebca (I.-XXXL). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Pl.ices. E<litcd from MSS. and translated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth 42s. Or separately, Vol. i, liisb Text ; and Vol. 2, 
'I'ranslatinn and Notes. Each Vol. 2is. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN), B.A. ('ape Dutch, Phiasesand Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. fid. net. 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism ami Religion. Translated 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Professi^r ofNatural History m the University 
of Aberdeen, .and Maig.arol R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro¬ 
duction by Rev. W. D Morrison, LL.U. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library; see p, 32. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of “Public Opinion.” Character 
and Life. A Symposium. Containing contributions by Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A, Hobson, Waller ('lane, Harold Begbie, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich Oown 8vo. cloth. 3s 6d. net. 

PAXSONfProf. F. L.). The American Civil War. With Maps. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, IS net; leather, 2s. fid. net. Forming Vol. 48 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH), M.Sc. Cancer. With 13 Plates, 6s. fid. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Century. 
A List of the Issues. 5s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown Svo’ cloth. 2s. fid. net. 

PEROWNE (J, T. W. ), M.A., Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels For list, see p. 31. 
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PERRiS (G. H.). A Short History of War ami Peace. K’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, '2s. 6tl. net. Foiiuint' Vol. 4 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, sirg p. 34. 

PETERS (JOHN P.), D.U. Early Hebrew Story. A Study o( 
the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Jiackground of the 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, clolh. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Clown Theological l.ibr.iry ; lor list, see p. 32. 

PETIT (ROBERT). How to liudd an Aeriijilanc. rranslated 
from the French, with some additional matter, by Messrs T. t)Tl. 
Hubbard and J. H. Ledoboer. With nearly 100 Illuslralions. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.). Production of Mct.allic (Ibjcct.s Electro- 
lytically. 5^ "ct. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). 1 ectiires on the Inliueiicc of the Apostle 

Paul on the Development of Chiisti.inil)'. Tiiinslatcd by Kev. 
J. Frederick Smith. Keiug the Hibbeil Lecluies lor 18S5. 
Library Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. hd Chcaji I diHon, 
cloth, js 6d. See Tiie Hibbcil i.ecturcs, p. 34. 

- Paulinisin: A Contribution to the History of l^rimilivc Chiis 

lianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. .Si'ir Theological Tians- 
lation Library, Old Scries, p. 40. 

- Philosophy of Keligion on the liasis of its History, In 4 vols. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 24s. AVe rheological Translation Library, Old 
Senes, p. 40. [\’ol. 2 quite out of print. ] 

-Primitive Chnslianity : Its Writings and Teachings in their 

Historical Connections. 4 vols. lOs, 6d. net each. .SVir 
Theological Translation l.ibrary, New Series, p. 38, 

- The Early Christian Conception of Christ: Its Significance and 

Value in the History of l^ebgiun. 3s. net. .S<v Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

PHILLIPPS (V.), li A. A Short Sketch of (Lmian Literature, 
for Schools. 2nd k'dilion, revised, Pott Svo, clofli is. 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Analysis of t.)res, 
Pig Iron, anil Steed. 2nd Edition. Svo. Pages vdi t 170. 
3 illnstr.itions. 4s. 6d. net 

PICTON (J. ALLANSON), M.A. I,ond. Man and the liihle. A 
Review of the Place of the llible in Human History. Demy Svo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the Law 
of Storms. Being a Piactica! Exposition of the Theory of the Law 
of Storms, and its uses to Marmeis of all Classes in all Parts of the 
World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Les.sons. 
7th Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

PLATTS (J. T.), Hon, M.A. (Oxon.), A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown Svo. los. 6d. 

POLLARD (Prof. A. jf.), M.A. The History of England : A 
Study in Political Evolution. With a Chronological Table. 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming Vol. 33 
in the Home Univt^sity Library ; for list, sft p. 35. 
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PRAY (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 
14 inches. IS. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

under the Auspices of the Aineiican Society for Judicial Settle¬ 
ment of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 1910. 
In I vcjI., sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO¬ 
SOPHY. Old Series—Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)—Vols. I. -XL ready, 
los. 6d. each net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. los. net. 

PUNNETT (R. C.), 15 . A. Lmeus. With 4 Plates. 2s, net. See 
Liverpool Marine biology Memoirs, p. 36. 

RiEDER (A.). L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellenes. 4to, 
sewed. I os. net. being Vol. I. of Publications de I’lnslitut 

Nobel Norvegicn. 

RAY (Prof. P. C.). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
With Sanskrit Texts, X’ariants, Translation, and Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
los. 6d. net. Vol. II. Cloth. los. 6d. net. 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to “Chaiacter and Life.” .SV^ p. 4. 
RENAN (E.). CAi the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, and 
Culture of Rome on Christianity and the DcvelojnneiU of the 
Catholic Church Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard, being the 
Hibbert I^ectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition 
(3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
Hibbcrl Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition, 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru 
Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Hibbert Lectures, 1884. 
Svo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

- Proleg«)mena of the History of Religions. With an Introduction 

by Prof. E. Max Midler. Svo, cloth. 6s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 40. 

REVILLE (Prof. JEAN ). Liberal Christianity : Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. Translated and edited by Victor Leulielte, A.K.C., 
B.-es-L. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Crown Theological Library; for list, see p. 31. 

RHYS (Prof. J.), On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, 1886. Svo, 
cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RIEDEL (Prof. W.) and W. E. ^RUM. The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. 
2IS. net. SeeTcxi and Translation Society, p. 37. ' 
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RIX (HCRBERT). Tent and Teslument A Oinipinj; Tour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With Oi Illusim- 
tions, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, S'). 6d. net. 

ROGET (F. F.). An Introduction to Old French History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 2nd Fdilion. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

- First Steps in French History, Literatine, and Philuii^py. Fvji 

Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Kxamin.itions, the 
various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army lOxamina- 
tions. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO). K-chgious l-ilierty. The Aullmr ic 
Ordinary Professor at tlie Royal Uiiiver'siiy of Tiiiiii. Wiih an 
Introduction by I*rof. J. P. Bury of Caunhndge, Demy 8vu. 
I2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol 32 in the 'rheoIogic.il I’lanslation 
Library ; st'c' P- 39 - 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND), F.R.S. 'I'lic l'iol)lcms of 

Philoso])hy, b'cap 8vo, cloth, i-,. net . lenlliei, 2s. (xl. net 
Forming Vol. 40 in Home University Libiary ; for Iisi, we p. 35 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE). I'lie Doctrine of the Alonemenl 
and its Hisuincal Evohitmn ; ami Religion and Modem Culfuie. 
Translated by Victor Leulielte, A.K.(' , B. cs-L Crocsn Svo. 4s 
net, Foiiniiig \'ol 9 in tlie Crown 'rheological laliiaiy ; wn’ p 32. 

-The Religions of Authoiity and the Religion of the .Spirit. New 

imjiression. Demy 8vo, cloth. los 6 ( 1 . .Sf 'I'lieulogu al 'I'l.Mis 
lation f.,ibrary, New Series, p. 38. 

SADI. The tJulistaii (Rose (jarden) ol Shaik S.uli ol Shira/.. A now 
Pidition of the l*ersian 'Fexl, with a Vi^cahulary, by F. Johnson. 
Square rc^yal Svo, cloth, l 5 ''- 

SADLER (Rev. Dr.). Prayers for Christian Worship, (..lown Hvo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d 

-Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. i8mo, cloth is 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT), M.A., LL. B. A Short Intnxluclion to 
the Bible. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new tianslation, well illustrated witli 
drawings by Erik Werenskiuld, Christian Krogli, and others ol 
the best Norwegian arti.sts. In small 4to, printi'd on .speciaiiy < 
inoiild-mado paper, comprising abijve 200 pages, bound with linen 
back and paper sides, done up in box. 12s fxl. net. 

SALEEBy (C. W.)., M, 1 )., F.R.S. Individualism and Col¬ 
lectivism. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Harmick and his Oxford 
Critics. Crown Svo, cloth, is, 6d. net. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated the Re%ion of the Ancient Babylonians.. ^ 5fh 
Edition. Ilibbert Lectures, 1887. 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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SCHRADER (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions ai^ the Old 
Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitchouse, M.A. 2 vols With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Scries, p. 40. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, w’lthout apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven-Figure Logaritlims of Numbers from i to 
108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every lo 
Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., 
etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description 
of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Profes.sor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light 
green paper. 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with the 
Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambiidge. Demy 8\o, cloth. lOs. 6d. See Theological Trans¬ 
lation Library, New Scries, p. 39. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 
Evolution. 8vo, clotli. 5s. 

—— The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.). The Wife in Ancient and Modern 
Times. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepcophtheirus and Lernea. With 5 Plates. 
2S. net. .SVt' Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs on 
Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 36. 

SCOTT (DR D. H.), M.A., F.R.S. The Evolution of Plants 
Fully illustrated. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library ; for list, see 
P- 34 - 

SCOTT (E. F.), M.A. The Apologetic of the New Testament. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

SEEBERG (Prof. R.), of Berlin. The Fundamental Truths of the 
Christian Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the Students 
of all F'aculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 8vo. 350 pp. 
4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

SEGER (HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. Papers 
on Manufacture of Pottery. 2 vols. Large 8vo. £2* 3 ®- 
per set. 
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SELBIE (Principal W. B.), M.A. Nonconformity : Us Origin 
and Progress. B cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Borming Vol. 50 in the Home University Library ; for list,i^ir p. 36. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch), Tlie Sixtli Hook of the 

Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the S)riac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. KdUcd and Tiansl.iled by 
P,. W, Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Pail i, and \'ol. II. (Tianslalion), 
Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I (Text), Part 2, 

and Vol. 11 , (Translation), Part 2. 2 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. 

See Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C'. As Described in Classical 

Writings. With an Iiupiiry into lire positions of the (,’assilerides 
and Thule, and an attempt to aseerl.ain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Ciown Svo, cloth. 5s.net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T.), M.A. The Development ol SymlKdit Logic. 
A Critical Historical Suuly of the Logical Calculus, (aown Kvo, 
cloth. 5s, net. 

SICHEL (WALTER) Laurence Sterne. A Study To which is 
added the Journal to ICIi/a, with poi trails, far similes, autographs, 
etc. Demy Svo, cloth. 8s. bd. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL), M A. d he English Language. P''cap. 
Svo, cloth, is. not , leallier, 2s. 6d. net Eoiinmg Vol. 45 
in the Home University Libraiy , fiir list, ',ce p 35. 

SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 

for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and inijirovetl. Svo, sewed. 4s. .Single 
Sheets ; E T B, M O V. B 1 ) E, UJUJUi, and Lirrge Clock Sheet. 
8d. eacli. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 4d. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY), B.Sc. .Soils and Fcrtili.scrs 2 ik 1 luliliun 
8vo. Pages x + 294. 1 Plate, 40 Illustrations. 6s. 6d, net. 

SODDY (F.), M A., E,R.S. Matter and hhiergy. E’eap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d net. J'orming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see P- 3 . 5 - 

SODEN (Prof. H. VON), D.D. The Books of the New Testament, 
Translated by the Kcv. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by Kev. 
W. D. Moriison, LL. D. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6tJ, net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose P 31 izabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small demy Svo, cloth, 6s. net, 

SOMERVlLlSE (Prof.iW.), F.L.S. Agriculture. E’eap. Svo, 
doth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, Forming Vol. 26 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 
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SONNTAG (C. O. ) A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh* and the 
Surrounding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. F’cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6cl. net. 

SORENSEN (S.), Ph. D., Compiled by. An Index to the Names in 
the Mahabharata. With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve 
parts, which are not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Parts 
I. to VI. now ready. 

SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol 55 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, iw p. 36. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic Philosophy— 

Vol. I. First Princijdes. With an Ajjpendix and a Portrait. 
Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth 7s 6d. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. of 240 
pages each. is. net per volume Complete in one volume. 
2S. net. 

Vols. II. and III. The Piinciplcs of Biology. 6th Thousand. 
8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. l8s. each. 

Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th Thousand. 

2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part i, The 
Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; Part 3, 
Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. 2IS. 

Vol VH. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions ; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thou.sand. 8vo, cloth. i8s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. Ill, Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. l6s. 

Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part i, The Data 
of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 

Vol. X. The Princijdes of FThics. Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. 

-A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. 6d. 

-Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular edition of “First 

Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

-Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Com¬ 
piled and abstracted by Professor D. Duncan of Madras, Dr 
Richard Scheppig, and James Collier.,, Folio, tKiard&. 

No. 1. English. i8s. 

No. a. Ancient American Races. i6s. » , 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians* 18s. 
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SPENOER (HERBERT) —Descriptive Sociology— coniinuai. 

No. 4. Airican Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. iSs. 

No. 6. American Races. i8s. 

No 7. Hebrews and Phcenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. Tlie French Civilisation. 30s. 

No. 10. Greeks; Hellenic Era. By Rev. Di J. P. Mahatfy, 
and Professor W. A. (loligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 21s. 

No. II. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted liy K. T. C. Werner. 
H. M.’s Consular Service, China. 63s. 

-Education : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular Edition. 

Entirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. Cheaji Edition, 
cloth, IS. net. 

- Es.says : Scientific, Political, and .Speculative. A new Edition, 

rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth. (Each 
los.) 30s. 

- Facts and Comments. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

-Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 

Svo, cloth. 6s. 

- Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy ol M. Comte. 

Sewed. 6d. 

-Social Statics. Abiidged and icvised, together with “The Man 

V. The State.” Svo, cloth. lOs. 

- The Man 7 jer5Jis The State. I4lh Thousand. Sewed, is, 

-The Study of Sociology. Library Edition (21st Tliou^.ind), with 

a Postscript. Svo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

-Various ]''nigmcnts. Uniform in Library binding. Demy Svo, 

cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s, 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitheitv. 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Elhiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by ( 3 , Horner, M.A. 

STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD), M.A. Dcmoeracy and 
Character. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1908. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 5s. 

STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey throuj;h 
France and Italy. With 12 Iilii'»trations faithfully reproduced 
from water-colour drawings by Everard Hopkins. (Ordinary 
Edition in crown 410, los. 6d. net. Edition dc Luxe, limited to 
500 copies, in demy 4I0, 21s. net. 

STILLMAN (THOS. B,), M.Sc., Ph.D. Engineering Chemistry. 
4lh Edition The 4tli edition has been mostly rewritten and 
altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of chemical 
tcstiilg;, Meniuni Svo, • With 147 Figures in the text, 21 s. net. 

STOCi^R (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism. Crown Svo, 
clot|i. 3s. net. ^ 
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STRACHEV (G. L.)» Landmarks in French Literatuw. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 in the 
Home University Library; for list, see p. 35. 

TAYLOR (Rev, Dr J. ). The Massoretic Text and the Ancient 
Versions of the Book of Micah, Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, is. 6cl. 

- PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

- PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, cloth. 

2S. 

- SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Substance 

from the Common I’rayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Fiajcrs for jiarticular Days, 8vo, clotli, 2s. 6d.; or 
32mo, cloth, IS. 

TENNYSON (ALFRED LORD). The rnncess: A Medley. 
With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced m colours, and a 
number in black-and-white, from Original Diawings by Everard 
Hopkins. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net, 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. Crown 
8vo, cloth, IS. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J ARTHUR), M.A. Introduction to Science. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 
32 in the Home University labrnry ; foi list, see p. 

- and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution, F’cap. 8vo, 

cloth, IS. not; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 20 in the Home 
University fdbrary ; for list, see p. 35. 

-Editor of the Home University Libraiy ; toi list, see p. 34. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE), Author of “City of Beautiful 
Nonsense,’’ “Sally Bishop,” etc. The “Flower of Gloster.” 
With six Illustrations faithfully repiodiiced in colours, and other 
Illustrations in black-and-white, from drawings by W. K. Dakin. 
Small 4to, clotli. 7 .S. 6d. net. 

TISCHENDORF (C.). The New Testament. Novum Testa- 
mentum Grtece. 3 vols. 8vo. 70s. net. 

TOWER (O. F.), IMi.D. The Conductivity of Liquids. 8vo 
P.ages iv-flQO. 20 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Issued in parts at various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols, I.-XX. 4to. £22, 6i\, Vols. XXL- 

XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN¬ 
BURGH. Issued in parts at various prices. General Index to 
F'irst 'I'hirty - four Volumes (1783-1888), with Histofy of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 2is. 
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TRENGKNER (V.). Pali Miscellany. Pail I. The Inirodviclory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and 
Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). iUcM 
Writers of America. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6tl. 
net. Forming Vol, 52, Home University I.ibrary ; for hsl, wr p. 36. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST), of Jena. Pri>lcstantiMn anrl 
Progress: The Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Moilcrn World. Tran-ilatcd into h'.nglish liy Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B. D. Sei Crown Theological I.ibiary, p. 33 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religions belief, lldiheit 
Lectures, 1893. Demy Svo, cloth. lOs. (;cl. Cluaj) F.ditioii, 
3s. 6d. 

VEGA. r.(Ogarilhmic 'fables of Numhers and ^tlgo^onlctri^al Func¬ 
tions. Translated from the .totli, or Dr Ibemikei’s P'dilion, 
thoroughly revised and enlaigcti, hy W. L. Fisdui, M.A., 
P'.R.S., Fellow of Clare College, ("amhndge; Pjofessoi of Naim.il 
1 ‘hilosopliy m tlie Univeisity of St Andrews. 75lh Sleieotyjinl 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and otlier I’oems, Earge post .'svo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. bl.ike Wirgman. 2s. 6d, 

VELASQUEZ. Larger .Spanish Dictionary. Composed fiom the 
Dictionaries of the Siianish Academy, Terrcroi and S.dv.i. 
Spanish-Englibh and ICngh.sli Spanish. l’79 pp., iriph- cohimm, 
2 vols. in I. Imp. Svo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C. ), Ph.D. 'fhe Development of the Peinxln* Law 
'^’Small l2mo. Pages viii-I-321. Illustraled 10s. 6d. in I 

—7—The Study of the Atom. ]2mi>. P.igos vi 1-290. 8s bd. net. 

-and HOWE. Inorganic Cliemislr) according to the Period.ic 

Law. 2nd Evlition. See icndtr Ilowe, |). 12. 

VINCENT (JACQUES). Vadlante. 2s. 6d. .S^c Army Series 
of French and German Novels, p. 31. 

WALFORD (Mrs L. B.). Recollections of a Scottish Novelist. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. icis.6<l net, 

WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). Sre Character and Life, 

p. 4. 

WEINEL (Prof. H.), of the University of Jena. St Paul: 
The Man and his Work. Translated by Rev. G. A. bienem.inn, 
M.A. ,pdite 4 by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A , LL D. Demy 
8vo, cloth. ' ia«. 6 < 1 . See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 38. 

WEIR (T. B.D. A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament. By 'Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Pnifessor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Itxiilion, 
with Additions. Oown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to German Idioms being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 
3rd Edition. Cloth. 23. 

-Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises instructing in 

Simpler Composition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age, Trans¬ 
lated by James Millar, B. D. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth. Each 
los. 6d. Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his Friends. 
With an Appendix liy the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated 
with Portraits in photogravure and colour, ami with a facsimile of 
a MS. poem. F’cap 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A.) and G. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Aiiikander Taal). i6mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

WERNLE (PAUL), The Beginnings of Christianity. The Author 
IS Professur Extraordinary ot Modern Church History at the Uni¬ 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bieiieinann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W, 1 ). Morrison, LL. D. Demy 8vo. los. Cd. per 
volume. .SVif Theological Translation Library, New Senes, p. 38. 

WHITEHEAD (A. N.), Sc. D., F. K. S. Introduction to 

Mathematics. VVith Diagrams. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
Icathei, 2s. Od. net. Forming Vol. 18 in the Home University 
Library ; foi list, p. 35. 

WILEY (HARVEY W.), A.M., Ph.D. Principles and Practice 
ot AgncuUuial Chemical Analysis. 3 vols 8vo. New Edition 
in prepaiation. Vol. I. .Sods, Ready. l8s. net. Vol. II. 
Fertdizeis. 20s. net. Vol. III. inactive preparation. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L.), D.C.L. A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand I^anguage, 4th Eflition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Willi.ims, with numerou-s additions and 
corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s 6d. 

- Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition, F'cap. 8vt), cloth. 3s, 

WIMMER (R.), Pastor of Weiswed-am-Khem in iGden. My Struggle 
for [jight • Confessions of a Preacher. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 
.SVif Crown 'Pheological Idbrary, p. 31. 

WOODS (C. E.). The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in Pauline 
Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth 5s. net. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). Light from Egyptian Papyri on 
jewish History before Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON), p.D. The Book of Job. A new 
ciitically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, etc. 
8vo, cloth 6s. 

-Was Israel ever in Egypt ? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, art 

linen. 7s. 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), LL D., Edited by. A Rabbinic 
Commentary on the Book of Job, coi^*ained in « unique MS. at 
Cambridge. With Translation and Commentary. 2ls. net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 
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WUNDJ iWILHELM). OutMucs of I’sychology. rranslate*!, 
with the co-operation of the Author, hy ('haJ'lt^ Hulihard Jiulil, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan Universitj. Knt.vrgeii 

Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s, net. 

WYSOR (HENRY), U S., Assistant Professor of Analylual 
Chemistry, Lafayette College. Metallurgy. A Condensed 
Treatise. Demy Svo, cloth i 2s. 6d. net. 

YOUNGHUSBAND (Col. Sir FRANCIS E.). K.C.l.K. 

Within; Thoughts dming Ctinvalescence, 3s. 6d. n>,t. 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES & SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 

Edited, with short Notes, l>y f T. W. IVoouie, M..\ 

Tliis .senes is ei|u.illy will 'ulipteil f'.r e'liei-i' ir.nliti;;, ..'id Im iti'isf 
prep.armj; f«.ii tlu Ariii\, (Ktoul .onl t'iiiiln iVitUii.iii. .oiil nilii-i 

l''.x.'uninali<i[is—in f.n (, l.ir all inIid \vi.-'i to k» i p ii|> ‘ i iini'i.ivc tli< li I riiiili 
and German I'lie notes .nc .is inmisi' as pijssiMc, wuh .\ii 'h i asion.il 
etyinolocjV or illiistiali'>ii to 'isMst tfi,. nKini.iy 1 lie S'Ici icd t.eiiir; 

t)y rereiii or living autlinrs. ire liaptfii fiir tlie sludy of most modei n I'icii'li 
and German. 

Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prospci Mennn e ,’s. <)d. 

Vaillante. Jacques Vincent. 2s. Od. 

Auf Verlornem Posten and Nazzarena Danti. [oh.inues v 
Dewall. }s. 

Contes Militaires. A. Daudet. i's. hd. 

Erzahlungen. K. Hofer. 3s. 

CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

The only undertaking of its kind in the English language ; each 
writer is at liberty to e.xpress his deepest convictions with aljsolute 
freedom—a freeiloin which is the only ultimate security ot truth. 

Vol. I.— Babel and Bible. Ey Dr Enodrich Delilrsch 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. — The Virgin Birth of Christ. An Ublurical and 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III.— My Struggle for Light. Confessions of a Preacher. 
By R. Wimmer. 3s, net. 

Vol. TV, — Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, anti 
Mission. By Jean Uc^vdle, 3s Od. net. 

Vol. V.— What is Christianity ? By Adolf llarnack. 4s. 6tl. 
net. 

Vol. VI.— Faith and Morals. By W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d. net. 

-If---- 
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Crown Theological Library— ccktinutd. 

Vol. VII.— Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the Historical background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D. D, 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VIII.— Bible Problems and the New Material for their 
Solution. Ity Prof. T. K, Cheyne, 1 ). Litt , D. I). 4s, 6d. net. 

Vol. rx.—The Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical 
Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late 
Aiiguste .S.abatier 4s. net. 

Vol. X.—The Early Christian Conception of Christ. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion. By Otto 
Pfleulercr. 3s net. 

Vol. XL— The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 5s. net. 

Vol. XIL —The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological 
Study. By 1 ^. R. E.iriicll, M.A , D. Liti. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII.—The Books of the New Testament. By Baron 
Hermann von .Soden, D. B). 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIV. -Jesus. By W. Bousset. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XV. —The Communion of the Christian with God. By 
W. Herrmann. Revised and much enlarged edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVI.— Hebrew Religion. To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra. By W. E. Addis, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVH,— Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 
5s. net. 

Vol. XVIII —Essays on the Social Gospel. By Dr Adolf 
Harnack and Dr Herrmann. 4s. net. 

Vol. XIX. -The Religion of the Old Testament. By Karl 
Marti. 4s. net. 

Vol. XX.— Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies, ijs. net. 

Vol. XXL— The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. By Piof Kirsopp Lake. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXII.— The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
E. F. Scott. 4s. 6(1 net. 

Vol. XXIII.—The Sayings of Jesus. Being Volume Two of 
Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXIV.—Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Chnichmen. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.— The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion. By Dr R. Seeberg. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVI.— The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rud()lf Eucken. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVII —The Acts of the Apostles, Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf llarnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

‘ Vol XXVIll.— Monasticism and the Confessions of St 

Augustine. By Dr Adolf Harnack.ti: 3s. 6d. r^et. 

Vol XXIX.— Modernity and the Churches. By Prof. Percy 
Gardner. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Crown 'Pheological Library— lanUmtfd. 

Vol. XXX. -The Old Egyptian Faith. Hy l^rof. Edmiaul 
Naville. Illusirated. 4s. bti. net, 

VoL XXXI.—The Constitution and Law of the Church in 
the First Two Centuries. iSy i )r Adolf Hnrt’.ack, s-'* not. 

Vol. XXXI 1 .—The Scientific Study of the Old Testament. 
Illustrated. Hy Dr Ru loll Riltcl. 5 ''- ’**-'*■ 

Vol. XXXIIT.—The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Iknnj.^ Volume l''our of Dr Adolf llaiunckV Nt w !'< -ta 
ment Studies. Cloth, md. 

Vol. XX.XIV.--The Religious Expetience of St Paul. H' 

I’rof. Peicy (>.miner. 5s. net, 

Vol, XX.\\.—Pharisaism ; Its Aims and its Methods. !'>> 

R. Travers lleiford, H. A. C!‘>lli S’’- ‘**^1- 

Vol. XXXVI. —Bible Reading in the Early Church. Ikn^; 
Volume I’lve of Dr Atloll llarn.iek’s Now I'tslauu-ni Stndn 
Cloth, 5s. not. 

Vol. XXXVII. — Protestantism and Progress, H> Tioi. 
Ernest Troeitsch of Jena. 

Desiripdi’e on A/>/'inufion. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Library Edition, demy 8vo. los 6 < 1 , po volume. 

Cheap Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. pet volume. 

Alviella {Count Goblet D’). Lectures on the (Jrif;m .lud the 
Growth of the Conception of tiod, as illusUated by .\uthropolo^y 
and History, Translated by the Rev, P. II Wicksteed, (Hibbeil 
Lectuies, 1891.) Clotli. los (id. Cheap Edition, 3s. (id. 

Beard (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Mcitlein Thought and 
Knowledge. (Hibbert Lectures, 1SS3.) 8vo, cloth. los. od. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Davids (T. W. Rhys). Lectures on .Some Points m Hie 
History of Indian Huddhism. (Hibbert^ Lectures. l8Si.) and 
Exlition. 8vo, cloth. los 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. hd 

Drummond (Dr.). Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectuies on Chn- 
tianily mils most Simple ami Intelligible I-rjrm. (Ihe Hibbcit 
Lectures, 1894.) los. 6<i. Cheap Edition, 3^. bd. 

Hatch (Rev. Dr.). Lectures on the Influencof (^reek 
Usages upon the Christian Church. Ed. by Dr Eairbaun. (ll.l)l^-rt 
Lectures. 1888.) 3rd Ed. 8vo, cloth, los 6d, Chtap Ld., 3s. 6d 
Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on ^National and 

Universal Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882 ) 8vo, cloth. 

los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. c ■ 

Montefioro (C. G.i Origin and Growth of Religion a. 

Illustrated by the Region of the Ancient 

Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6^. 
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The Hibbert Lectures—® 

Pfleiderer (Dr O.). I-.ectures on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by the Rev. 
J, Frederick Smith. (Ilibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thoughts 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of 
the Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3 .S. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1S86.) 
8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

R^ville (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. 
Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 
1884.) 8vo, cloth. 105 6d. Clicaj) Edition, 3s, 6d. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). On the Religion of Ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia 4th Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 

I os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Upton (Rev. C. B. ). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1893,) Demy 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d, Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Second Senes. 

Parnell (L. R.), D.Litt., Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford. The I Iigliei Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures delivered 
in Oxford and London in 1911. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors: Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Herbert 
Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., I’rofessor J. Arthur Thomson, and Professor 
Wm. T. Brewster. Each volume is written by an expert of the very 
first rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at is, net, 
or beautifully bound in leathei, levant morocco grain, 2s, 6d. net. 

S/jtiy Volumes Now Heady. 

1. Parliament. Sir C. P. Ilbeit, K.C.B. 

2. Shakespeare. John Masefield. 

3. French Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

4. History of War and Peace. G. H. Perris. 

5. Stock Exchange. F. W. Hirst, M.A. 

6. Irish Nationality. MrsJ. R. Green. 

7. Modern Geography. (Illustrated.) ®r M. Newbigin, 

8. Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) Dr W. S. Bruce. 

9. Evolution of Plants. (Fully Illustrated.) Dr D. H. 
Scott, F.R.S. 

—- - --- * 
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Home University Library of Modem Knowledge-r..»/;««^^. 

lo. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonaU, M.v. 
n. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M A., M.T 

12 . Opening Up of Africa. (With Mans.) Sir 11 H 
lohnston, (i.C.M.G. 

13. Mediaeval Europe. (Wit)i Mans.) 11. W. C. U.ivis, M.A. 

14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. I)i W'. ijairy, 

15. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Marg..li<mth. 

16. The Science of Wealth. |. A. Hobson, M A. 

17 - Health and Disease. Dr W. L Mackenzie. 

18. Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diaijraim ) A. N. 
Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

19. The Animal World. (Whth lu.tnv llhistrationi.) Prol. 
K. W. Gamble. 

20. Evolution. Prof. J. .V. rhomsou and Piuf P. Getldes. 

21. Liberalism. Piof. L. T. lIot^hnusL. 

22. Crime and Insanity. Dr C A. Men ler. 

23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. P. Gooch, M A. 

24. The Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H M acGrt'gor 

25. The Civilisation of China. I'rot, H (blc^, LL.l). 

26. Agriculture I'rof. W^ Somerville, F.l.-S. 

27. English Literature ; Modern. George Mair, M.A. 

28. Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Rarretl, F.R.S. 

29. The Dawn of History. Prof. J. L. Myres 

30. Elements of English Law Prof. W’ M. (ieldari, R.C.R. 

31. Astronomy. A. R Hiiiks, M.A 

32. The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A. 

33. The History of England ; A Study in Political Kvolution. 
Prof. A. F, Pollard 

34. Canada. A. G. Hradley. 

35. Landmarks in French Literature, ti. L. Strachey. 

36. Climate and Weather. (With Diagram.s.) Prof. H. N. 
Dickson, D. Sc, 

37. Peoples and Problems of India. SirT. W. IJolderness, 
K.C.S.I. 

38. The School. An Introducticn to the Study of Education. 
Prof. J. J Findlay. 

39. Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations.) Prof. W^ R. Lethaby. 

40. Problems of Philosophy, The Hon. Bertrand Russell, 
F.R.S. 

41. Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. 

42. Rome. W. Waide-Fowler, M.A. 

43. Ei^lish Literature: Mediaeval. Prof. W. P. Ker, 

44. P^rinciples of Physiology. Prof. J. G. M'Kendnck. 

45. The l^glish Language, J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

46. Matter and En^'gy. F. Soddy, F.R,S, 

47. Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids, 

48. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof. F. L< Paxson. 
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Home University Library of Modern Vitiov7\e.^gQ—continued. 

49. Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W. 
McDougall. 

50. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 
Selbie. 

51. Warfare in England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 
52 Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Trent and 

J. Erskine. 

S'}. The Making of the Earth. (With 38 Maps and Figures.) 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

54. Ethics. G. E. Moore, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 
LL.D., D.D. 

57. The Human Body (Illustrated), Prof. Arthur Keith, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., 
M.I.E E. 

59. Political Economy, Pi of. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 

60. Missions : Their Rise and Development Mrs Creighton. 

A Detailed List, containing Particulars of more than 
One Hundred Volumes, to be had upon application. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W A. llcrdman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
Colley, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s. net, 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S. Professoi 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates, is. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J, Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. Witl 
3 IMates. Is. 6d. net. 

6 . Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Residen 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net 

7. Lineus. By R. C. I’unnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxforc 
LecUuei in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoologj 
University, Liverpool, and Janies Johnstone, Bific. Lond;, Fisherii 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. \^fith ii Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Mai 
Chester. With 7 Plate.s. 2s. 6d. net, ,, 
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Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs— 

Common Limpet), liy |. U. 

1 rofcssor of Zoology in Uio Unwfrsi^N O'llt'gc 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleuie, B.Sc., l elknv .dtbc 
University of Wales. With 4 I'lates. 2. 6ii. net. 

ti. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By 1 . H. Ash\v<.Mb, l)>r,, 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the I’niversily of Kdinbuu b. 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Maigarct Cuss.ms, H.Se , Zoological 
Department, University of Lnerpool. Wiifi 4 Plates 2s net 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc.(Lond.) With 7 Plate.s. 

4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C tiordon Ilewitt, B.8c., Demonstrator m 
Zoology, University o( Manchester With 4 Pl.ites, 2s. net. 

15. Antedon By llerbeit (diftoii Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. 6d. net. 


16. Cancer. By Joseph 1 ‘caison, M.Si , Dcnionstiatoi in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 13 IM,lies. 6s. 6d net. 

17. Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc With 9 Plates. 4s. Od. 
net. 


18. Eledone. By Annie Isgiove, M.Sc With 10 Plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19. Polychaet Larvae By F. H firavidy, M Sc With 4 
Plates. 2s. 6 ( 1 . net 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Ksial.hshed for 
the purpose of editing and translating (Oriental d exts chufly 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edited and translated by L. \\'. Brooks, M.A. 
Vol. I. Text^ Parts I. and II, A’ol. JI. Translation, I'ails 1 
and II. 84s. net. 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and tr.mslattd liv Plot. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. Ciuni. 21^. net. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, svith rianslation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis VViighi, I^L D. 2i.s, net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John ; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incamatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unknown in Greek or I.atin. All edited, with English versions, 
etc., by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Felhnv of Umver-ity College, 
Oxford. m 

Remnants of the Aatter Syriac Versions of Bible. Part 
I. (Sixth Century). The Foui Minor Catholic Epistles, JRecon- 
structed Text, w^th Apparatus Criticus. Part II, (Seventh 
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Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, from the Syro-Hexaplar 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D,, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin. 2is. net. 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 21s. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

-Nevv-Series. A Series of Translations by which the best results of 
recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted without 
reference to doctrinal con.siderations, and with the sole purpose of 
ai riving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 

Vols. I. and V. —The Apostolic Ag’e. By Prof. Carl von Weiz- 
sacker. Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. los. 6d. each. 

Vol.s. II., VII,, VIII , IX., X., XI., XII.~A History of 
Dogma. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D. 7 vols. Tos. 6d. each. 

Vols. III. and VI.— A History of the Hebrews. By R. 
Kiltel, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
Breslau, los. 6d. per volume, 

Vol. IV. —The Communion of the Christian with God: A 
Discus.sion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. Herr¬ 
mann, Dr. Theol , Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer¬ 
sity of Marburg. los. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII.— An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek New Testament. By Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn. Cloth, los. 6d. ; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XV. and XVII.— The Beginnings of Christianity. By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History 
at the University of Basel. Vol. 1 . The Rise of the Religion, 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church, los. 6d. per volume, 

Vol. XVI.— The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. lOs. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII.— Christian Life in the Primitive Church. By 
Ernst von Dobschtitz, D. D., Professor of New Testament Theo¬ 
logy in the University of Strassburg. los. 6d. 

\'ols. XIX. and XX.— The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf Harnack, 
, Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 25s. net. 
Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXL—St Paul : The Man and his Work, By Prof. 
H. Weinel, of the University of Jena. los. 6d. 

Vols. XXH., XXVI., XXVII., and XilX I.— Primitive 
Christianity : Its Writings and Tclichings in their Historical 
Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology 
in the University of Berlin. 4 vols. ic^. 6d. each net. 
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Vol. XXIII.—The Introduction to the Canonical Books of 
the Old Testament. Uy CatI Cornill, Pri>(tssui Old Trsia 
menl Ihcoloijy at the UnivciMly of Urcslau. lOs, 6tl. net. 

Vol. .XXIV. —History of the Church. Ify Han', von SchulActi. 
Professor of C'hurch History .It Kiel. los. 6(,I net. 

Vol. XXV,— Ethics of the Christian Life. Hy rhi*otlv>r 
von Hacring, Professt^r ot New Test.\nicnl .intl Kthn s 

at Tllbinj;en. 10“. 6<1 net. 

Vols. XXV111, and XXIX.—The Old Testament in Ui^ Lijgllt 
of the Ancient East, lly .\Urc<l jeremias, Pa*toi of the r.ulhci> 
kirchc, and T>cetmor at the Utovetsity of With numerous 

illustrations .md ina[is, i5s. net \’oU solcl si-['.iratety, 

Vol, XXX.- The Truth of Religion. Hy l>r Rudolf Rucken. 
Senior Protessoj of I'hilosopliy in the University of lena. ws txl 
net 

Vol. XXXII.---Religious Liberty. Hy Prt*f. I'l.'tnce’-co Kuffim 
With .1 Pref.ace to llie UnLjlisli Rdituni by Prof. f. H. liury of 
Cambridge. Demy hvo, cloth. i2s 6<1. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 

Old .Series. Unifoim Price per Volvirne, Os 

Baur (F. C- ). Cliuri.h Hist<'ryof the Hirst Phree ('cnturics. 
Translated from the Third (.ierman Ivdition. F.rlited by Rev. 
Allan Mt-nzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. I2s, 

-l*aul, the Apostle ol Jesus Christ, His I.ifc and Work, 

Hii Epistles and DoOrme. A Coniriluition to a Critical Histot\ 
of Piimitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Alhin Mcnitics 2i»i 
Edition. 2 vols, 8va, cloth. I2s. 

Ev?ald*s (Dr H.) Coinment.'iiy on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. E. Smith 5 vrjLs. 8vo, 
cloth. 3crj. 

-Commentary on the Psalms. Tianslatcd l>y the Kav K, 

Johnson, M 2 \ols. 8 vo, cloth. 12s, 

. — C<.>mmenlary on the Hook ot fob, uith Tr.inskition. 
Translated from the (;ierman by the Kev. J Frederick Smith, 
8vo, cloth, bs. 

Hausrath {Prof, A.). History ot the New Test.ament Tmns. 
The Time of Jesus. Tr.inslated by the Kev<i. C. T. Prjynting and 
P. Queiucr. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. I2s. 

Keim's History of Jesvis ol Na/ara ; Contivdercd in ;ts con¬ 
nection with the N.alional Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated from the Herman by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. Complete in 6 voh. 8vo. 36s. (Vol. 1 . only to 
be had whema complete set of the work is ordered.) 

Kuenen (Dr A.). IfThe Religion of Israel to the Fall of the 
Jewish Slate. Translated from the Dutch fcijr A. H. May. jvols. 
8vo, cloth, 18s. ^ 
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Pfleiderer (O.). PaulinismA Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

-Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 

Translated by Prof. Allan Menx.ics and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 

4 vols. 8 VO, cloth. 24s (Vol. I. out of print). 

R^ville (Dr A.). Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 
With an Intrgduction by Prof. K. Max Mttller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

^chrader (Prof. E.). The Cuncifoira inscriptions and the Old 
T«istament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by Ihe Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whiteh(juse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND TRANS¬ 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgate. 

The Hibbert Journal : A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. net. Sub* 
scription, los, per annum, post free. 

Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. Issued 
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Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscopical Information, 
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J9urnal of the Quekett Microscopical Club. Issued half- 
yearly, April and November. Price 3s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. per 
annum, post free 

Linnean Society of London. Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology'. Published irregularly at various prices. Also Trans¬ 
actions, published irregularly. 

Royal Society of Edinburg^h. Transactions. Issued irregu¬ 
larly at various prices. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee. Memoirs. I.-XIX. 
already published at various prices. Fauna of Liverpool Bay. 
Fifth Report, written by Members of the Committee and other 
Naturalists Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. See p. 36. 

Royal Irish Academy. Transactions and Proceedings i.ssued 
irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. I.-XI. 
already issued at various prices. See p. 28. 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Proceedings. Issued 
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Publications, de I’lnstitut Nobel Norv 4 gien. Vol. I. 
L'Arbitrage International chex Ics Hellenes. Par A. Raedar. 
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